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“Something Afar” by Fanny Heaslip Lea 





Old Dutch Cleanser quickly and easily 
removes grease,, Stains, burned-in 
crusts, etc. from cooking utensils and 
makes them bright like new. 

The quality insures economy and effi- 
ciency for all general cleaning. Saves 
time and labor. Can't harm the skin. 











Caruso immortalized 


A vast heritage of arts and literature has been bequeathed 
to the world by the passing centuries, but it remained for 
the Victrola to perform a similar service for music. 


It has bridged the oblivion into which both singer and 
musician passed. The voice of Jenny Lind is forever stilled, 
but that of Caruso will live through all the ages. The greatest 
artists of the present generation have recorded their art for 
the Victrola, and so established the enduring evidence of 
their greatness. 


There are Victrolas from $25 to $1500. 
New Victor Records on sale at all dealers on 
the 1st of each month. 


Victrola 
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under the lid! Look on the label! 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO 
Camden, N. J. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. Teen te etre 


Camden, New Jersey 





In using advertisements see page 4 


The Turn of the Year 


always brings with it a desire for new sensations, new experiences. 
We are prepared to furnish all the variety in reading thrills 
that the most particular reader could desire. The first will 
be “The Wild Heart,” a story of the bridging of the gulf of 
terror which divides man from the wild animal. It has been 
beautifully illustrated by Paul Bransom. It will choke you 
with sympathy—and then you will read “Adventures in Our 
Street,” by Gertrude A. Kay, love Puggsy, Two-Braids, and 
the Door-Slammer, and thank the fate—or foresight—that put 
into your hands the March Goop HousEkeEEpPiInG. For good 
measure we are putting in several very special articles and 
stories by Dawson, Curwood, Locke, Kathleen Norris, Kate 


Douglas Wiggin, and I. A. R. Wylie. We are sure you will like it. 
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IS moving fingers touch the Steinway into life 

\ —the master and his instrument are one—there 
re i ki} comes a shower of gorgeous sound —a sense of 

- beauty fills the air—there is a hush of breathing while the 
listener drinks the beauty from each fleeting note. Per- 
haps the master is Hofmann, perhaps Rachmaninoff. 
Yesterday it might have been Paderewski. Half a century 
ago Franz Liszt and Anton Rubinstein were kings. But 
whenever the time and whichever the master, the piano 
remains the same—Steinway, Instrument of the Immortals. 








STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 107-109 E. 14th St., New York 
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Woman’s Work Is Never Done 


HE future of the state depends, of course, on 

the future of the schools,” said a New York 

newspaper in commenting upon the type of 

man that should be selected to succeed Dr. 
John H. Finley, who had left the headship of the State 
Department of Education to accept private employ- 
ment. This confident and unassailable statement with 
regard to the future of a state is equally true of the 
nation, whose future depends upon the future of the 
schools in forty-eight states. If less than the whole 
number of states provide suitable schools for all their 
children, the future is not even reasonably safe. ‘The 
menace of ignorance can not be localized,” says Dr. 
George D. Strayer in this issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
“We are a roving, opportunity-seeking people; the 
boys and girls who are denied an opportunity for 
education in a remote part of our country will live even 
in our day in all parts of the United States.”” Many of 
them will go seeking educational opportunities; many 
more will go seeking personal preferment. These will be 
guided largely by the standards set before them at home. 
These will, of course, not be deliberately destructive, but 
in their effect they may be points of infection for states 
separated by the width of the continent. Quarantines 
are thrown around a disease-ridden town and the disease 
stamped out as nearly as possible where it started. 
Quarantines can not be thrown around ignorance; 
but it can be stamped out where it originates. 

The stamping out of ignorance is the purpose of the 
Smith-Towner Bill, for which Dr. Strayer makes such a 
stirring plea on page 28. Any one who reads the article 
can hardly fail to be convinced that it would be short- 
sighted economy to refuse passage to this bill because it 
appropriates a vast sum of money. The institutions of 
the nation are worth a vast sum of money. They can 
not be saved by merely talking about it; something must 
be done about it, and doing a thing costs money. It’s 
time we spent it—time this fight for the preservation of 
America’s ideal of an equal opportunity for all was made 
evervbody’s business—time the inhabitants of a state 
realized that they, collectively, can afford to pay as 
much as any private corporation for the services of a 
wise and efficient public servant. Dividends in char- 
acter are preferable to dividends in cash. -Your repre- 
sentative would like to know what you think of the 
Smith-Towner Education Bill. Tell him. 

Let George Do It 

HE average American's share in local government is 

limited to the casting of a vote on election day and 
criticizing the administration ever after. His attitude 
seems to be that of the man who winds his clock on 
Sunday night and forgets it for a week; it’s the clock’s 
business to keep time, the elected officials’ to keep 
everything—the courts working, the schools going, the 
various departments running, order and decency un- 
challenged—while he attends strictly to his own affairs. 
And because his attitude is wrong he finds things con- 
stantly going contrary to his liking. He forgets one 
fundamental fact: the clock runs by the energy that he 
imparts to it as often as there is need. Springs unwound 
are dead; officials unsupported, week in and week out, 
by the electorate, will do little more than hold office. 
Here the similarity ends. Clocks are wound in only one 
direction; officials may be encouraged and stimulated 
in the performance of their duty by public interest ex- 
pressed in many ways. One of the most forceful of 
these is that one that leaves no doubt in the official mind 
that the law should be enforced. This is particularly 


important just now when the Constitution of the 
United States, backed by forty-five states, says that 
there shall be no traffic in intoxicating liquors and 
officials in forty-eight states are not enforcing it. They 
will not enforce it while it.is good politics not to enforce 
it. It will be good politics to wink at lawbreaking until 
those interested in law-keeping do their part. 


The Yonkers Plan 


HERE is much talk of the so-called Yonkers plan of 

law enforcement. It was originated by Mr. William 
H. Anderson, a resident of Yonkers, and is ‘‘based on 
the idea that it is not the part of the citizens to see that 
the laws are enforced, but the part of the officials . . . 
who have sworn to do so.” Under this plan citizens 
merely call attention to law violations, making this 
evidence, with facts and proofs, public property. They 
do not help the officials, they furnish them with no 
evidence, assuming that the officials, if they do not 
already know of the law violations, are incompetent and 
should be removed, or, if they do know of them, are 
corrupt and must be removed. In either case, the 
officials are publicly criticized and told that the next 
move is theirs. The plan is said to be working, but 
would it not work better if there were cooperation in 
law enforcement? Removing an official is a difficult 
undertaking except at the polls, and frequently not 
easy then. And if the policy of no assistance is to be 
followed, with a change of officials as the only remedy 
suggested, what is the prospect for betterment? What 
is the basis of the hope that the new officials will do 
better? We suggest to the women of Goop HovwseE- 
KEEPING that they study the Yonkers Plan—a copy of 
it may be secured from the Anti-Saloon League of New 
York, 906 Broadway, New York City—interest their 
clubs in law enforcement, and then modify the plan so 
as to let their officials know they are solidly behind them 
in helping to enforce the law. Don’t wait to put a man 
out of office; get the best out of him while he is in. 


The Open Season for Foolishness 

HE season of greatest prevalence of ‘children’s 

diseases” is at hand. During February, March, 
and April there seems to be a concerted attack upon our 
little ones by whooping-cough, measles, scarlet fever, 
and chicken-pox. Strange as it may seem, parents grow 
cold with fear at the near approach of scarlet fever, but 
are little concerned about the actual exposure to whoop- 
ing-cough and measles, both of which cause three times 
as many deaths as scarlet fever does. It is taken for 
granted that children must have them some time. 
Children will continue to have them—though they kill 
their thousands yearly, though they probably weaken 
for life every child that has one of thenr—as long as this 
foolish notion is held by grown-ups. We are guilty of 
enough health crimes committed against ourselves 
without adding to them this indefensible one. It is not 
necessary for any child to have these diseases—any one 
of them. We blame influences supposed to be beyond 
our control for what is merely the result of our collective 
ignorance and stupidity and carelessness. When we 
learn that children should be as carefully guarded from 
measles and whooping-cough as from scarlet fever or 
smallpox we shall only have caught up with what the 
medical profession, backed by irrefutable statistics, has 
been trying to tell us for years. Send to the Census 
Bureau for its latest summary of mortality statistics 
and see if you don’t wake up. 

WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW 
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A PRAYER 


By Edgar A. Guest 
QDecoration by Dean Cornwell 


I would not stand apart nor dwell alone, 
Nor live as one too good to soil my hands; 
I would not guard the soul that is my own 
So closely that it shrinks from life’s commands 
And scorns to go where shame and sorrow reign 
For fear it, too, may wear a scarlet stain. 


I would not say, “I'm holier than thou,” 
And stand aloof when others cry for aid: 

I would put down my shoulder to the plow, 
And join with men, undaunted, unafraid. 

If through the mire with purpose high I go, 


How came the mud upon me God will know. 


Clean hands at night! That is the pride I ask, 
But let me stand to service through the day: 
Let me go gladly to my grimy task, 
I'll bear the dirt which I can wash away. 
Though deep in mire Life calls on me to fight, 
What matters that, if I am clean by night? 





The Kingdom 
Rewuna the Corner 


By 


HE taxi had scarcely drawn up 
before a small, prim house in 
Brompton Square when the door 
was opened by a neat maid in 

immaculate cap and apron. She was so 
neat and respectful as to appear almost 
passionless. She had the high complexion 
of a country girl, good gray eyes, a slim, 
attractive figure, and dark, wavy hair 
which escaped rebelliously from beneath 
her cap. One wondered how she looked 
in her off-duty moments, when she wasn’t 
saying, ‘Yes, your Lordship,” and “No, 
your Lordship.”” Tabs mustered a smile 
and called to her: 

“Thank you, Ann. I'll be with you ina 
moment.” 

As he paid the fare, he let his eyes wan- 
der. The outside of the house had been 
painted white, evidently in honor of his 
home-coming. He had given no orders; 
it was Ann’s doing, her accustomed, tact- 
ful thoughtfulness. The steps were speck- 
less as a newly laundered shirt, the brasses 
polished to the brilliancy of precious metal. 
His window-boxes made a cheerful splash 
of red, with their soldierly, upstanding 
tulips, above the long, serried line of area 
railings. Again Ann’s doing! And the 
snow-white curtains behind each row of 
panes were also Ann’s. 

Tabs climbed the three low steps sep- 
arately; he had been used to take them 
ata bound. He tried to climb them slowly, 
as though from chcice and not from neces- 
sity. He was conscious that Ann was 
watching. As she closed the door behind 
him, he said: 

“So you knew I was coming? You 
received my telegram?”’ 

“Ves, your Lordship.”’ 

“T was sorry I couldn’t tell you the exact 
hour. I didn’t know it myself. I hope 
you didn’t trouble to prepare lunch.”’ 

“Tt was no trouble, vour Lordship.” 

“Then you’ve managed to get some one 
in the kitchen? They tell me that all the 
cooks have become bus-conductresses or 
lady-secretaries.”” 

“T did, your Lordship. My sister, the 
one who lost her husband at Mons. I 
thought you wouldn’t object.” 

He cut her short. ‘“‘Ann, you know I 
never .odject; vou never need to go into 
details. Whatever vou’ve done is right. 
From what I’ve seen already, yvou’ve done 
splendidly.” 

Under his praise she flushed and became 
a little less the servant. “I was afraid you 
might think I’d taken too much upon my- 
self, what with the flower-boxes and having 

8S 


Coningsby Dawson 


Illustrated by 
wa me. Stevens 


“ A RE you riding with me, Terry?” 

asked Lord Taborley. ‘‘ With 
the General,” she replied. And Tabs 
—as his comrades in the Great War 
had called him—realized that he had 
indeed returned to a changed world. 
He had expected to marry Terry, had 
her word for it; but the moment she 
had met him that morning he had 
sensed a change in their relations that 
several hours of being together had 
not overcome. A “general at the 
War Office” seemed to stand between 
them. And now he had met the 
general, had recognized in him a 
former valet, had been denied recog- 
nition. As he drove away alone, he 
said to himself: ‘‘So that’s why he 
didn’t write! I felt so sure of Terry 
—and now to have to compete for 
her with my own valet!’”? That was 
the ending of the first instalment of 
Coningsby Dawson’s first serial writ- 
ten since the war—that time when 
the world sought its kingdom round 
the corner and failed to find it. 
Get into the taxi with Tabs and go on 


the house repainted. I wanted to have 
things nice for your Lordship after— ” 
She hesitated for a word, and then burst 
out, ‘After all the dirt and beastliness! 
Your Lordship ought never to have gone 
in the ranks, begging your pardon; you 
weren’t fitted for it. You ought to have 
gone as a General. Then you wouldn't 
have come home with that poor leg and 
—’’ She saw him wince and changed the 
subject. “But about doing things without 
orders, I knew that if Braithwaite—if 
Braithwaite—’’ Her voice sagged, and her 
eyes misted over. 

At last Tabs saw how she looked in her 
off-duty moments, when she wasn’t occu- 
pied with being respectful. The sudden 
memory came back of intuitions he had had 
that she and his valet might one day 
marry. From time to time he had twitted 
them on their fondness, taking an idle 
pleasure in forwarding the match. And 
Braithwaite had kissed her before he 
marched away. Ridiculous to remember 
it now! It signified nothing. People in 
their station kissed when they felt kindly, 
and on that occasion they had had an 
epoch-making pretext. 

Her, eves were searching his with a 
hungry wistfulness. ‘‘ What I was mean- 
ing, your Lordship, was that if he had been 
spared, he’d have done things on his own 
and gone ahead, the same as he always 
did. So I, seeing as how he wasn’t—’’ 

Tabs touched her shoulder gently. “It’s 





all right, Ann. I appreciate your motives. 
I’m glad vou went ahead. But you haven't 
shaken hands vet.” 

He glanced in at the dining-room before 
he went upstairs. The table was spread 
for dinner. Cut flowers were standing 
about in vases. The very silver had a 
festive shine. 

“Again I have to be sorry,” he told her. 
“T’m dining with Sir Tobias Beddow.” 

“And Miss Terry,” she enquired, ‘“‘is 
she well?” 

When he went to climb the narrow stairs, 
she refused to permit him to carry his bag. 
He guessed the reason—that he might be 
freer to support himself by the rail of the 
bannisters. When he reached his bedroom, 
three flights up, he found that his evening 
clothes had been all laid out just as care- 
fully as if Braithwaite—the old Braith- 
waite whom he had loved—had been there 
before him. 

As she unpacked his bag, opening and 
closing drawers, “I shall have to look 
round for another valet,” he said. 

‘Please don't.”” Her tone was sharp 
with earnestness. 

Tabs felt sorry for her. She, too, like all 
the world, was wanting the thing that she 
could never have. He wondered whether 
it wouldn’t be kinder to tell her and let her 
know the worst. 

“But shan’t I, Ann?” 

With simple pathos, which was the 
more touching because it was so uncon- 
scious, she clasped her hands. 

“He might come back. He was never 
reported. My letters were returned un- 
opened. I’ve not given over hoping. I 
shouldn’t like him to find that your 
Lordship— If he found another man 
in his place, he might feel like he 
hadn’t been wanted. Me and sister can 
manage.” 

“But—” 

He got no further, for her eyes were 
meeting his with an appeal that was 
desperate. 

“A strange man—his ways would be 
different. He’d make one know that 
everything—everything was ended.” 

She glanced hurriedly around for a last 
time to make sure that there was nothing 
she had omitted—collar, tie, silk socks, 
dress shoes, shaving water, razor. ‘‘T’ll be 
listening for the bell. in case there’s any- 
thing that I’ve forgotten, sir.” 

With that she closed the door between 
himself and her emotion. As she rustled 
discreetly down the stairs, he thought he 
heard a sound of sobbing. 
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“VV OULDN’T this help?” Ann pulled out of her apron pocket an envelop. “It’s one 

of Braithwaite’s letters.” Tabs unfolded the scribbled sheets of paper. They were 
torn from an army note-book. ‘“. . . Here’s the great news. I’m in for my commission and 
shall soon be an officer and a gentleman. Don’t tell his Lordship if you write to him or see him” 
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It was too early to 
dress—not five o’clock 
vet. He made an esti- 
mate of the time he had 
to spare. If he walked 
across the Park to Sir 
Tobias Beddow’s, that 
would take him from 
half to three-quarters of 
an hour. At the earliest 
he wouldn’t have to 
leave the house till six- 
thirty. So he had the 
best part of two hours 
during which to think 
out his line of conduct 
and to dress. At dinner 
he would meet Terry. 
How would she act? 
And what was the right 
thing for him to do as 
her family’s trusted 
friend? He ielt very 
tirel. It took a tre- 
mendous lot out of one, 
pretending to other 
people that one wasn’t 
tired. He was ashamed 
to have to own to him- 
self how quickly nowa- 
days he could use up 
his physical _ reserves. 
For the moment there 
was no One to watch iH] 
him; he stretched him- i 
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self out at full length on 
the couch. 

He was glad to be 
back in this friendly 
house with its narrow ; 
stairways and _ endear- | 
ing littleness; it had ; 
been his American 4 





mother’s before him. 
Within its walls were if 
the exquisite traces of a it 


temperament and taste 
that had been hers. She 
hadn’t always been a 
great lady; to the end 
of her days there had 
remained with her the 
love of small things 
which one finds in nun-like New England 
towns. There had been times when the 
ostentation and entertaining at Taborley 
House had become too much for her; this 
nest of refuge had been her secret—her 
place of refuge where she had regarnered 
her sincerities. She had loved the Square’s 
old-fashioned primness, its tinyness, its 
unchanging atmosphere of rest. It was 
scarcely invaded by the strum of London. 
In the cloud of greenness which drifted 
above its communal garden, one could still 
listen to the country sounds of birds. At 
the back gray religion spoke in the tolling 
bell of the parish church; through Sabbath 
stillnesses one could catch the pealing of 
the organ in the Oratory and the mutter 
of worshippers at prayer. Tabs had kept 
the house as she had left it. It was some- 
thing faithful to which to return, however 
much he failed in the search for his king- 


dom and however far he wandered 
10 
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“I think, Daddy,” Terry said, ‘“‘the General and I had better leave you and Tabs to 


temporary than ever. 


However much he failed! This first day 
of freedom had been anything but success- 
ful. He felt as though every hope he had 
had, had been blotted out; that morning 
he had had no plan for the future which 
had not included Terry. What would be 
the upshot? Would Braithwaite accept 
his challenge to visit him? If he did, what 
then? He, Tabs, couldn’t very well ask 
his ex-valet, merely because he was his ex- 
valet, to desist from loving the same girl. 
He had no doubt that Braithwaite, in his 
new incarnation as.a General, did dare to 
love her. He had little doubt that Terry 
had shown herself at least susceptible to the 
glamour of his infatuation. How far had 
the matter gone between them? ‘There 
lay the guess. 

He searched back, trying to piece to- 
gether phrases which would indicate the 
correct answer. There was her disturbing 
confession about having given away bits 


Yet, as an underlying comfort to. his distress, he had the re- 


of herself, little bits of herself in wrong 
directions. There was her reticence as to 
the ownership of the car and the way in 
which she had tried to prevent a meeting. 
There was her sympathy for Maisie’s 
matrimonial excesses, her unnatural toler- 
ance for Adair, her reiterated excuse for 
the current love-madness, that people had 
the right at any cost to be happy, and the 
eagerness with which she had seized on his 
own words, “to recover our lost vears by 
violence.”” In the silence of his brain he 
heard her voice pleading, urgent with pain 
and underlying terror, “Don’t you see why 
I don’t condemn? I’m sorry for you, for 
myself, for everybody.” His knowledge 
of the world told him that impassioned 
latitudinarians were most frequently found 
among those who had themselves offended 
the conventions. Whatever Terry knew 
or did not know, she was certainly aware 
that a match between herself and General 
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talk alone.”’ 



















By her withdrawal Tabs was made to feel more nearly her father’s con- 


membered pressure of the little hand that had sought his own in secret friendliness 


Braithwaite was completely off the map 
and would be regarded by every one who 
counted as a mésalliance. 

And what did she know? Not that 
Braithwaite had been a valet—most de- 
cidedly not that he had been his valet. 
At most she suspected that they had been 
acquainted when Braithwaite had moved 
in humbler circles. Had she been possessed 
of the exact truth, she would never have 
borrowed a car from that quarter to meet 
her ex-lover on his home coming. She had 
been testing, trying to discover. She had 
scented a mystery, for the solving of which 
none of the General’s explanations had 
proved convincing. Then had come the 
unforeseen encounter outside the War 
Office and Braithwaite’s falsehood, which 
even Terry had detected. 

_“You mistake me. It’s the first time 
I’ve had the pleasure.” 


What was the man’s game? Did he 


hope to erase his old identity? Did he 
think— 

At this point Tabs’ patience broke 
down. “Dash it all,” he muttered, “if 


there hadn’t been a war, the fellow would 
have been running my bath water at this 
moment.” 

If there hadn’t been a war! But there 
had; and this was only one of the many 
preposterous situations which had resulted 
from it. Terry was right in at least one 
thing that she had said—the world was 
upside down and walking on its head. 

As he lay there thinking, with the top- 
most branches of the trees in the Square 
weaving a tracery of green shadows against 
his windows, a sudden inspiration came to 
him. He sat up. “By Jove, I’ve got it. 
Terry’s proud as Lucifer. I can stop this 
nonsense at any time by telling her who her 
lover was. Braithwaite will have to call to 
see me; I can force him to it. When he 
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calls, the door will be opened 
by Ann. I can hold the threat 
over him that if he doesn’t 
promise to break with Terry, 
I'll expose him.” 

i He went across to his writ- 
j ing-table, selected a pen, and 
t wrote: 
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‘General Braithwaite 
; The War Office 
Whitehall 

: London 
“Sur: 

I shall be pleased to see you 
any time tomorrow at my house 
in Brompton Square, which you 


know so well. The matter 
which we have to discuss is 
urgent. 


Yours truly, 
TABORLEY”’ 


He addressed the envelop, 
sealed it, and rang the bell. 
When Ann appeared, he 
handed it to her. 

“Please see that it’s posted 
immediately.” 

He had done something 
decisive. For the time being 
he felt happier. ‘*‘ Nothing like 
getting a thing off your chest!” 
He took a bath and, having 
slipped into his dressing: gown, 
commenced to shave.  Be- 
tween these acts he whistled 
snatches of street songs to 
prove to himself his genuine 
light-heartedness. It was while 
he was drying his razor that 
he started on the wrong air. 
Where had he heard it? Oh, 
yes, the sunlit street, the chil- 
dren dancing, and a voice at 
his side murmuring the words 
of the refrain, “Aprés la 


guerre, there'll be a _ good 
time everywhere. 
The old argument com- 


menced again, but with a new 
justice. ‘What have I really 
got against this chap? To 
rise from a private to a gen- 
eral is no crime; it’s to his 
credit. We all had his chance, 
and some of us had more in- 
fluence; vet he got there.” 

He eliminated his own desires and 
wounded pride from the problem. For 
five years he had been nothing and had 
been glad to be nothing, that the cause 
which he believed to be righteous might 
triumph by his self-effacement. What 
sickness of soul had overtaken him that on 
this, his first day of freedom, he had im 
mediately surrendered to this orgy of out- 
rageous selfishness? It was~Terry that 
mattered and only Terry. The stronghold 
of her happiness was threatened by Braith- 
waite’s lie. There was a kingdom for every- 
body—his old theory. As for himself, 
if he had been mistaken and his kingdom 
was not Terry, then he must press on, for 
it lay further up the road round some newer 
turning. Meanwhile, at whatever cost to 
himself he must rescue Terry’s happiness. 

His heroic state of mind lasted no longer 


than it takes to set down. He was de- 
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manding too much of his exhausted capac- 
ity for self-abnegation. He was starving 
for her. His old hunger to win her swept 
over him ravenously. Only by winning her 
could his lost youth be regained. 


Iil 


Hé had almost completed dressing when 
there came a tap at the door. Fin- 
ishing what he was doing in front of the mir- 
ror, he answered, “ Yes, what is it, Ann?” 

“Before you go, I should like to speak 
with your Lordship.” 

“Ts it important? 
much time.” 

“Tt’s—it’s something to do with my- 
self.” 

“All right. Half a second.” 

On opening the door, he saw at once that 
her face was disturbed. 

“What is it?” 

“Tt’s something to do with him, sir.” 

“With whom?” 

“With Braithwaite.” 

It was evident that for Ann there was 
only one /im in the world. 

“Well, what of him?” 

Ann commenced speaking slowly. Un- 
der the stress of her nervousness she forgot 
the correct demeanor for a high-class par- 
lor-maid and became a country girl, twist- 
ing the corner of her white, starched apron 
in her hands. 

“T was noticing the address on that letter 
your Lordship gave me to post.” 

Tabs thought quickly: “Hullo, we’re in 
for it! That was foolish of me. She’s put 
two and two together.” 

But Ann reassured him in her next 
sentence. “It was to a General at the 
War Office, and I was thinking that he 
might help. Braithwaite and I 
had an understanding. I’m not 
saying we were engaged; we were- 
n’t. We didn’t tell anybody. 
But we'd made up our minds to get 
married if he ever came back. If 
I’d been engaged to him, I’d have 
a right to make enquiries, but now, 
in most people’s eves, I was noth- 
ing to him. That’s—that’s the 
hardest part of it. You see, sir, he 
was never reported dead or missing 
or anything. I just stopped hear- 
ing from him. So I thought that 
if this General was vour Lordship’s 
friend—”’ 

Tabs’ brain had been working. 
He already had a plan. “You 
thought I might persuade him to 
use his influence to have the rec- 
ords searched?” ; 

She glanced up hopefully. 
“That’s what I was_ thinking. || 
Would he do it for your Lordship? | 
I don’t know how to set about 
things myself. It’s this—this,” li 
she almost broke down, “this un- | 
certainty that’s a-killing of me. I] 
Sister knows about her man, but | 
I ” i} 

labs saw the redness of sleep- 
lessness in her eves. It was true 
the uncertainty was killing her. | 

“Don’t upset yourself by talking | 
about it,” he said kindly. “T'll | 
write to the General and post my | 
request on my way out.” 


I’ve not got too 








He supposed, he had dismissed 
her and seated himself at his desk. 
A sound warned him; he looked — 


across his shoulder to find her still hover- 
ing in the doorway. 

She answered his unspoken question as 
to why she was delaying. ‘“‘Aren’t there 
any particulars that your Lordship ought 
to have? Things like his regimental num- 
ber, and his birthday, and where he was 
born, and all that? And wouldn’t this 
help?” 

“What’s that?” 

She pulled out from her apron pocket an 
envelop. ‘It’s one of his letters. If the 
General was to see it, he’d know I had the 
right.” 

“May I glance through i 

Tabs unfolded the scribbled sheets of 
paper. They were torn from an army 
note-book. 
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““My darling Ann: > 

The jolly old war drags on and seems as 
though it were never going to end. Not that 
I’ve much to kick about, for it’s proved a 
chance for me. Here’s the great news. I’m in 
for my commission and shall soon be ‘an officer 
and a gentleman.’ Don’t tell his Lordship if 
you write to him or see him; he’s still in the 
ranks and might not like it. It’s funny to 
think that I shall be his military superior be- 
fore many weeks are out and that, were he and 
I to meet, he’d have to salute me. If I come 
through the war, I shan’t go back to being a 
valet. Once having been a gentleman—” 


Tabs ran rapidly through this sheet and 
turned to the next: 


“You’re wonderfully good. I got the socks 
that you knitted and the two parcels of food 
from Harrods. You mustn’t spend so much 
of your money on me. When it’s all ended, 


I'll pay you back. We'll get married and have 
a little cottage in a little tawn, the way the 
song says that we heard together at the Com- 
















HER LOST 
FREEDOM 


A Young Mother Speaks 
By Mary Carolyn Davies 


Breathing, live thing on my arm, 
Soft, and still, and red, and warm, 
In a few years you will be, 

Small, strange thing, a girl like me. 


Ere vou came, my whim and mood 
Were my own. Now vou intrude. 

I must live my nights and days 
’Neath your scrutiny always. 

I, who used to pout and mope 
When I wished, must sing and hope, 
And be kind, that vou, some day, 
May, intruder, be that way. 


I, so young still, may not be 
Ever, while I live, now, free. 

You will build vour life like mine. 
How can I, then, dare to pine, 

Or be aught but brave and fine? 


I, your mother, am, beside, 
Your child, for your wise eyes to guide. 





- 
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The Kingdom Round the Corner 


edy on my last leave. You remember how it 
es, 
‘And we’ll have a little mistress in a 
silken gown. 
A little doggie, a little cat, 
A little doorstep, with Welcome on 
the mat.’ 
““My dearest sweetheart, I love you. 
Yours, in the pink, etc.” 


Tabs looked up. “ May I keep this for the 
present?—And, by the way, how many 
more of them have you?” 

“Nearly a hundred from the day he en- 
listed. That’s one of the last. I never 
heard from him whether he lived to get his 
commission.” 

When she had vanished, he reread the 
letter more carefully, made a copy of it, and 
slipped the copy into another envelop 
addressed to General Braithwaite, together 
with a note from himself, which read: 

“One of the important reasons why I am 
insistent that you shall call on mé is con- 
tained in the enclosed copy of one of your 
many letters, the originals of all of which 
are in my possession. To a man of honor 
it speaks for itself.” 


IV 


At the red pillar-box, at the foot of the 
- Square, he posted this second missive. 
“He'll receive them both by the first 
delivery tomorrow,” he thought. “TI won- 
der what he’ll— Rotten! But it can’t be 
helped.” 

Then he turned to the right by the tube 
station, going up the narrow old-world 
passage to Ennismore Gardens and the 
railed-in sclitudes of Hyde Park. The 
reluctant twilight was gradually fading; 
the sunset still glowed faintly’ above 
chimney-pots to the west. 

“T’m going to meet Terry,” he 
told himself. “If the day had 
worked out as I’d planned, I should 
be going to ask for her hand in 
marriage. When I planned that, 
I still believed that I was young.” 

Then he thought forward. Sir 
Tobias, irom the moment he en- 
tered, would be scheming to get 
him to himself. Sir Tobias must 
be avoided. Directly dinner was 
ended. he would try to hurry him 
off and imprison him in his library 
to discuss this Maisie woman and 
Adair. Still, he was going to see 
Terry; merely to see her was a 
compensation which stirred his 
blood. 

He crossed the Serpentine, 
stretching like a phantom lake, 
rose and slate-colored, through the 
Peter Pan haunted glades of Ken- 
sington Gardens. Then he emerged 
from the Victoria Gate into the 
Bayswater Road and found him- 
self ringing a bell and being ad- 
mitted by a butler, who relieved 
him of his coat and hat with the 
velvet-plush manner of a fashion- 
able surgeon feeling a patient’s 
pulse. 

“Tf you will come this way, Sir 
Tobias is waiting for your Lord- 
ship in the library.” 

It was happening precisely as 
he had foreseen; it was _ being 
taken for granted that he had 
come as her father’s friend and 
therefore (Continued on page 166) 
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“Any restriction of the right kind of immigration, except as a necessary and momentary 
expediency, would assuredly paralyze our national vitality. But measured practically 
it would be suicidal for us to let down the bars for the inflowing of cheap manhood” 


Whose Country.is F hres 


The question, of vital interest to every man and woman in America, 1s 
answered here by the Vice-President—after March 4th—of the United States 


EN and women, in and of them- 
selves, are desirable. There can 
not be too many inhabitants of 
the right kind, distributed in 

the right place. Great work there is for 
each and every one of them to perform. 
The country needs all the intelligence, and 
skill, and strength of mind and body it 
can get, whether we draw such from those 
within our gates, or from those without, 
seeking entrance. 

But since we are confronted by the clam- 
or of multitudes who desire the oppor- 
tunity offered by American life, we must 
face the situation unflinchingly, deter- 
mined to relinquish not one iota of our 
obligations to others, yet not so senti- 
mental as to overlook our obligations to 
ourselves. 

It is a self-evident truth that in a 
healthy community there is no place for 
the vicious, the weak of body, the shift- 
less, or the improvident. As Professor 
Sumner, of Yale, asserts in his book, 
“The Forgotten Man,” “Every part of 
capital which is wasted on the vicious, the 
idle, and the shiftless. is so much taken 
from the capital available to reward the 
independent and productive —laborer.”’ 


Calvin 


Coolidge 


We are in agreement with him in his con- 
viction that the laborer must be protected 
“against the burdens of the good-for- 
nothing.” 

We want no such additions to our popu- 
lation as those who prey upon our insti- 
tutions or our property. America has, in 
the popular mind, been an asylum for 
those who have been driven from their 
homes in foreign countries because of 
various forms of political and religious 
oppression. But America can not afford 
to remain an asylum after such people 
have passed the portals and begun to 
share the privileges of our institutions. 

These institutions have flourished by 
reason of a common background of expe- 
rience; they have been perpetuated by a 
common faith in the righteousness of their 
purpose; they have been handed down 
undiminished in effectiveness from our 
forefathers who conceived their spirit and 
prepared the foundations. We have put 
into operation our faith in equal oppor- 
tunity before the law in exchange for 
equal obligation of citizenship. 

All native-born Americans, directly or 
indirectly, have the advantage of our 
schools, our coileges, and our religious 





bodies. It is our belief that America 
could not otherwise exist. Faith in man- 
kind is in no wise inconsistent with a 
requirement for trained citizenship, both 
for men and women. No civilization can 
exist without a background—an active 
community of interest, a common aspira- 
tion—spiritua!, social, and economic. It 
is a duty our country owes itself to require 
of all those aliens who come here that they 
have a background not inconsistent with 
American institutions. 

Such a background might consist either 
of a racial tradition or a national expe- 
rience. But inits lowest terms it must be 
characterized by a capacity for assimila- 
tion. While America is built on a broad 
faith in mankind. it likewise gains its 
strength by a recognition of a needed 
training for citizenship. The Pilgrims 
were not content merely to reach our shores 
in safety, that they might live according 
to a sort of daily opportunism. They 
were building on firmer ground than that. 
Sixteen years after they landed at Plym- 
outh, they and their associates founded 
Harvard College. They institutionalized 
their faith in education; that was their 
offering for the common good. It would 
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not be unjust to ask of every alien: What 
will you contribute to the common good, 
once you are admitted through the gates 
of liberty? Our history is full of an- 

r swers of which we might be justly proud. 
But of late, the answers have not been 
so readily or so eloquently given. Our 
country must cease to be regarded as a 
dumping ground. Which does not mean 
that it must deny the value of rich accre- 
tions drawn from the right kind of immi- 
gration. 

Any such restriction, except as a neces- 
sary and momentary expediency, would 
assuredly paralyze our national vitality. 
But measured practically, it would be 
suicidal for us to let down the bars for the 
inflowing of cheap manhood, just as, 
commercially, it would be unsound for 
this country to allow her markets to be 
overflooded with cheap goods, the product 
of a cheap labor. There is no room either 
for the cheap man or the cheap goods. 

On every hand we hear that the quality 
of immigration is not what it used to be. 
This is unwisely construed as meaning 
that we must withdraw our faith in man- 
kind and raise rigid barriers always. Such 
a confession would declare the weakness 
of our institutions and undermine our 
faith in the principles on which the gov- 
ernment is founded. The continuance of 
our faith is not interrupted by our intense 
conviction that there is no room in our 
midst for those whose direct purpose is 
political. social, or economic mischief, and 
whose presence jeopardizes the physical 
or moral health of the community. 

Certain laws of supply and demand take 
care, in normal times, of the coming and 
going of the alien. But it may be that 
today conditions abroad are so intolerable 
that men and women run chances in com- 
ing over without knowing the actual con- 
ditions they must face. Wise immigration 
laws would deal with such a_ pressure. 
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Generally, and under normal conditions, 
people turn to America when there is 
something that attracts them, when they 
can find here an opportunity. If such an 
opportunity no longer exists, they do not 
come. Should this country experience a 
period of economic depression, the natural 
working of this law would be that many 
classes of unskilled labor—especially those 
who come here temporarily, expecting to 
return once they have accumulated suf- 
ficient money—would, of their own ac- 
cord, leave the country. 

It must always be borne in mind that 
each and every individual is not only a 
producer but a consumer. In the final 
analysis of our conditions, we have to 
admit that it is not lack of consumption, 
but lack of production which is our pres- 
ent economic danger. The immigrant is 
needed, provided this fact is overcome, 
provided supply—whether in schools, in 
homes, or in shoes—does not fall behind 
demand. The public could today con- 
sume much more of the necessities of food, 
shelter and clothing than they are able 
to procure or have ever been able to pro- 
cure in a country where the standard of 
living is so high. If, through cheap labor, 
and an increased willingness on the part of 
alien labor to live on the edge of existence, 
these standards are threatened, then is the 
time to bring legislative action to bear on 
the situation. 

The laws of supply and demand, there- 
fore, are adjuncts to immigration regula- 
tion. I do not fear the arrival of as many 
immigrants a year as shipping conditions 
or passport requirements can handle, 
provided they are of good character. But 
there is no room for the alien who turns 
toward America with the avowed intention 
of opposing government, with a set desire 
to teach destruction of government— 
which means not only enmity toward 
organized society, but toward every form 
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of religion and so basic an institution as 
the home. 

If we believe, as we do, in our political 
theory that the people are the guardians 
of government, we should not subject our 
government to the bitterness and hatred 
of those who have not been born of our 
tradition and are not willing to yield an 
increase to the strength inherent in our 
institutions. American liberty is depend- 
ent on quality in citizenship. Our obliga- 
tion is to maintain that citizenship at its 
best. We must have nothing to do with 
those who would undermine it. The 
retroactive immigrant is a danger in our 
midst. His discontent gives him no time 
to seize a healthy opportunity to improve 
himself. His purpose is to tear down. 
There is no room for him kere. He needs 


~ to be deported, not as a substitute for, but 


as a part of his punishment. 

We might avoid this danger were we 
insistent that the immigrant. before he 
leaves foreign soil, is temperamentally 
keyed for our national background. There 
are racial considerations too grave to be 
brushed aside for any sentimental reasons. 
Biological laws tell us that certain diverg- 
ent people will not mix or blend. The 
Nordics propagate themselves success- 
fully. With other races, the outcome 
shows deterioration on both sides. Quality 
of mind and body suggests that observance 
of ethnic law is as great a necessity to a 
nation as immigration law. 

From its very beginning our country 
has been enriched by a complete blend of 
varied strains in the same ethnic family. 
We are, in some sense, an immigrant 
nation, molded in the fires of a common 
experience. That common experience is 
our history. And it is that common expe- 
rience we must hand down to our chil- 
dren, even as the fundamental principles 
of Americanism, based on righteousness, 
were handed (Continued on page 106) 
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“We must remember that we have not only the Present but the Future to safeguard; our obligations 
extend even to generations yet unborn. The unassimilated alien child menaces our children, as the 
alien industrial worker, who has destruction rather than production in mind, menaces our industry” 
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OE GERARD lived in a little 
white cottage on the Diamond 
Head road, with the Pacific at her 
door-step and a stone wall covered 
with the tenacious, rosy garlands of 
cadena d’amor between her and_ the 
passer-by. 

Between cottage and wall stretched a 
garden which was no more than a welter 
of petunias, oleanders, wax-begonias, and 
other unrelated fragrances. A cement 
walk ran down the middle of the garden 
and gave eventually upon a_ hospitable, 
cement-floored /Janai, which opened in 
turn upon a wide, long, many-windowed 
living-room, with a brick fireplace at one 
end, a grand piano at the other, and a 
great variety of chintz-covered chairs and 
settees and things standing about wherever 
one might happen to want to sit down. 

The chintz was deep cream with a pat- 
tern of peacocks and roses, as English as 
Magna Charta. It had come from a Lon- 
don shop. Upon the mantel-shelf above 
the fireplace, and just beneath a portrait 
of Zoé, painted by a great English artist 
in the latter days of Zoé’s honeymoon, 
stood a bowl of white jade, a thing of out- 
rageous loveliness which had come to 
birth in the hands of,some passionately 
dreaming carver hundréds of years ago in 
a dim Chinese city, walled and dust- 
ridden, 

There were prints in that room that Zoé 
had found in Paris; rugs on the floor 
that she had brought back with her from 
Persia; candlesticks of gleaming brass from 
Russia; ivories from Japan; little round 
boxes studded in raw turquoise from 
hibet. Well around the world she had 
been and had picked up pretties as she 
went. Happiness, however, she had not 
been able to pick up, had not taken with 
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her, and had certainly not 
brought back, as yet, from 
any journey. 

So, although the changeful 
sea looked in at the windows 
of the cottage on the Dia- 
mond Head road, and al- 
though the dead volcano cut 
the sky-line behind it in a 
pattern of rebellion frozen 
stark, Zoé, between the two, 
lived on in her graceful, 
unresisting way, her walls 
full of books, her garden full of flowers, 
her house—because the door stood open— 
full of friends, but her life as empty as 
a dried gourd. Empty, that is, save for 
the all-too-casual presence of Jim Mc- 
Namara. 

It might be well to go back and begin 
at the beginning in the matter of Jim 
McNamara. 

Zoé saw him first the night of her hus- 
band’s death, which, to the eye of a 
romanticist, would naturally not supply 
the best of all possible beginnings—but so 
it was. Mr. Gerard, then in his fifty- 
fourth year—to Zoé’s twenty-seventh 
had stopped off at Honolulu with Zoé, mid- 
way of a long and tiresome scouring of the 










Sunset had melted into dusk; one star 
hung silver-sharp in a lilac sky above 
them. “Is it you or the garden that’s 
so sweet?” asked McNamara suddenly 


Southern Seas, in which he considered his 
adventurous interest to have been not 
entirely justified. What he really missed 
in Tahiti and other places of that ilk was 
not so much adventure as his own bath- 
tub, a fact he would have been the last to 
admit, since such an admission might have 
involved a confession of age and slackening 
curiosity. Arriving at Honolulu, however, 
he experienced a sudden desire to sit 
down and rest in a land where one might 
0 








enjoy the Southern Cross from an armchair, 
as it were. Zoé, only too glad to feel the 
ground beneath her feet again—she was, 
at best, an indifferent sailor—packed her 
trunks and went ashore. 

There was a full moon, as it happened, 
that night. and Zoé sat beside her husband 
for several hours after dinner, listening to 
the singing-boys and watching the dancers 
upon the broad /Janai of the hotel. She 
would have liked to dance, but she knew 
no one to ask her. She was aware that 
her gown of black lace and silver was good 
—in a restrained way. Mr. Gerard liked 
her to dress a bit beyond her years. He 
had never said so, but he managed, always 
quite pleasantly, to disapprove of things 
that in any fashion accented her slim, dark 
charm. She would have liked to walk in 
the scented gloom beyond the lighted 
court, near the unresting whisper of the 
sea—but Mr. Gerard had an increasing 
distrust of the night air. He sometimes 
suffered a twinge of rheumatism. At about 
half after ten, he said considerately: 

“T dare say vou are tired, my dear. 
pose we go upstairs now?” 

Zoé rose at once. -As she went through 
the doorway, she brushed against a man 
coming out, and smiled faintly in answer 
to his murmured apology. He was a slender 
man with an inscrutably delightful face and 
that in his eyes which the Irish call the 
comether. He looked as if he had lived 
considerably, and Zoé was later to learn 
that he had. It was Jim McNamara. He 
was hunting for a woman with whom he 
had the next dance. He was caught, 
nevertheless, by the poise of Zoé’s head, a 
sort of elusive wistfulness in her look, and 
turned, following her a little way with his 
coolly discriminating glance. 

A little after midnight Mr. Gerard awoke, 
gasping unpleasantly in the clutch of violent 
indigestion. His inher ear, perhaps, heard 
the call that sounds across the void.  Al- 
most before a doctor could be sent for, he 
demanded a lawyer—demanded insistently. 

Zoé, silken dark hair loose upon the dis- 
creet and matronly purple of the robe which 
she had hurriedly dragged on above her 
nightgown, protested, a pitving hand sur- 
rendered to the sick man’s clammy grasp: 

“Please don’t bother, please! The doc- 
tor’ll be here in just a little while. Please, 
please try to be quiet till he comes.” 

“IT want—a—lawyer—” repeated her 
husband through clenched teeth. “I want— 
a—lawyer—at once!” 

The hotel manager, full of sympathetic 
suggestions, produced an instant solution. 
“Jim McNamara lives in one of the hotel 
cottages just across the road. Let me send 
over for him. One of the best lawyers in 
town. I'll have him here inside ten 
minutes.” 

Which he did—but the doctor was there 
in five. The doctor sent Zoé out of the 
room for a while. She was not there when, 
with Jim McNamara’s assistance, Mr. 
Gerard made a new will leaving his entire 
fortune—not inconsiderable—in trust to his 
wife, Zoé—so long as she remained un- 
married. Remarriage on her part would 
leave her without a sou and would deposit 
what had been hers in the presumably not- 
too-reluctant coffers of an obscure little 
church in an obscure little town in West 
Virginia, Mr. Gerard’s fortunate birthplace. 

After dictating which last will and testa- 
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ment between grunts 
of pain and _ hard- 
drawn, agonized 
breaths, Mr. Gerard 
became quieter and 
seemed to drowse. 

“He'll be better after 
a bit, most likely,”’ said 
the doctor, an opti- 
mistic young man with 
a scanty practise. 

Mr. Gerard, if one 
is to believe what one iq 
is told, was indeed 
better after a bit. He 
died just about dawn, 
clutching Zoé’s fingers, 
with closed eyes. 

“Tn his sleep!” said 
Zoé pitifully, little 
knowing what a satis- 
fied sleep that was. 
She cried sincerely and : 
desolately while the Sy 
new day came over the 
sea and the sound of 
the surf deepened with 
the incoming tide be- 
neath her windows. 

One day later, in a : 
quiet black gown, with i 
dark hair swept back it 
from her pale, sensitive 7. 
face, with dim,purplish 
smudges beneath her 
dark eyes,and adrawn, 
tired look about ‘er 
mouth, Zoé, in her 
hotel sitting-room, 
faced Jim McNamara 
across a paper-littered 
table and listened to 
the reading of the will. 

When he had done. 
she said nothing at all 
for a long time, only 
sat there looking off 
across the room and 
smiling curiously, the 
merest flicker of a 
smile. At last she put 
out her hand and took 
the paper almost neg 
ligently. 

“Thank you,” she 
said. “I understand, 
of course, that this 
cancels any other will 
he may have made. I think there was 
another one somewhere.” 

Jim McNamara reflected that he had 
never heard a so ter voice, or one with a 
more delicate lilt to it. He was susceptible 
in the matter of voices, though not uncon- 
trollab'y so. “It’s not my business, of 
course,’ he observed suddenly, “ but having 
assisted at the making of that will, I’d like 
to tell you that I consider it a rotten shame.” 

She stopped him with a listless gesture. 
“Please!” 

“You're a young woman—”’ 

“It is most unlikely,” Zoé interrupted, 
lifting her eyes to his, “that I shall ever 
want—to marry—again.” Then she felt 
perhaps that she was voicing an indirect 
criticism of her late husband’s marital 
qualities, and flushed a slow, painful crim- 
son. But she could not withdraw what 
she had said. The moment was distinctly 
awkward. . 
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Zoé sat on the steps and talked to Mr. Le- 
came laughing up the beach, and McNa- 


“Nevertheless,” insisted McNamarastub 
bornly, “I’m sorry I had to be the one to 
make the will.” 

He looked at her keenly. 
no one in Honolulu?” 

“T know you, the doctor, and the hotel 
manager, who has been extremely kind,” 
said Zoé. * 

“Have you relatives or friends in the 
States to whom vou will be going back 
now?” 

“There is no one anywhere whom I need 
ever see again, unless I like.” 

“You mean Forgive me!” said Me- 
Namara. “I haven’t the least desire to 
intrude upon your grief, but you do seem 
so lonely, somehow.” 

“T am,” she told him quietly. 
put it very nicely.” 

“What are you going to do?” he asked 
her abruptly. 

He felt like taking both 


“You know 


“Vou 


ver hands in 
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grange, who feared his fate too much for immersion even in the semi-tropics. 
mara whispered in Zoé’s ear as he passed her: ‘“‘This is simply wonderful of you. 


his, lovely, empty, white things that they 
were, and warming them against his heart, 
but he had had that same feeling before 

being three-quarters Irish—about various 
other women, and had learned to ride it on 
the curb. 

Do?’ 


know. 


repeated Zoé vaguely. “I don’t 
I hadn’t thought. It doesn’t make 
lifference, you know ci 
vou stay he 


1 
great deal of 


* Then why don't 
iu?” 

you think you’d like it? 

lace to live. I’ve 
much people are charming, 
after you get to know them. The place 
is different from most other places. It'll 
help you to forget.” 

She sat and looked at him out of wide, 
dark eyes, smiling that odd, questioning 
little smile. “I think you have me on 
your conscience,” 


oH re- 
se S. 


It’s not seen 


worse. 


she said. 


“T have,” said McNamara. 

He smiled in his turn, and his smile was 
a dangerous weapon. It suggested a youth 
which he was fairly well past and an in- 
genuousness which he had never possessed, 
being of those who are born canny. How- 
eve , it was a smile most women found 
hard to resist. Some did not even try. 

Zoé tried, mere instinct of self-defense, 
and failed. “I suppose,’’ she murmured, 
“there’s really no reason why I shouldn’t. 
I have no one.” 

“Tf know a man who’s going back to 
England to live,” said McNamara suddenly 
and eagerly, “and who’d like to sell his 
place—out Diamond Head way.” 

A faint spark lit in Zoé’s tired eyes. “It 
sounds—rather nice—but I couldn’t live 
there alone, could I?” 

“Have a companion—an old lady.” 

“Oh—not an old one!” cried Zoé piti 
fully on a new, sharp note of protest, then 


After a time McNamara and Lois 
I’ll do as much for you some day”’ 


caught her breath and crushed the back 
of one hand against her lips to silence them. 

McNamara kept his eyes upon the table 
for a little. He felt as if a wild bird had 
got out of its cage and were beating its 
wings against the walls of the room they 
sat in. When he thought Zoé had steadied 
herself, he said with an impersonal kindliness. 

“T want you to see that place, Mrs. 
Gerard! Let me drive you out there some 
day this week. At least consider a year’s 
lease of it. We'll find a housekeeper for 
you, some good soul who’ll be: there if vou 
want her, and can be kept out of the way 
when you don’t. A year in this climate 
will make the world over for you.” 

That had been the beginning of the cot- 
tage on Diamond Head road—and the 
garden—and the filled bookcases, and all 
the rest of it. Zoé had taken the place 
on a six-months lease. At the end of six 


months she bought it outright. McNa 
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mara found her a housekeeper, as he 
had promised, a maiden lady of no pre- 
tension to beauty, but with an extraor- 
dinarily level head and an unquestionably 
golden heart. She adored Zoé in no time 
at all, ran the cottage and its Japanese 
servants on lines of the strictest efficiency, 
and possessed an invaluable instinct con- 
cerning the time for self-efiacement. Her 
name was Ida Jenkins. Zoé called her 
Ida. 

Mr. Gerard, having been laid to rest in 
the plumaria-crowded precincts of the 
Nuuanu cemetery, became shortly a mem- 
ory, not too closely cherished at that. 

“it isn’t that I shall ever want to 
marry,” said Zoé one day to McNamara. 

They were sitting together on the stone 
steps which led down from the cottage to 
the beach, and a wasteful sunset fading out 
across the reaches of a _ languorously 
purring sea had drawn for a time their 
complete attention. But there were to be 
other guests for dinner, McNamara had 
merely arrived early, and something 
flared up suddenly in Zoé’s heart demand- 
ing to be spoken while speech was yet free. 

“Tt isn’t that I shall want to,” she per- 
sisted, “but to be bound and threatened 
beforehand— It’s like 
on me! You don’t know!” 

She had never let herself go with him 
before. They had become Jim and Zoé 
to each other, but with always a fog of ret 
icence between. He feared to offend her 
now by answering too frankly. 

“You know what I feel about it, Zoé. 
I’d give my right hand not to have been 
the one who—” he broke off sharply. 
“He was jealous, of course?” 

“T think he must have been—in a dread- 
ful, choked-off way. You see—although 
he didn’t like to have it spoken of, there 
was—some difference in our ages.” 

“Quite some, I'd say,” agreed McNamara 





dryly. “I’ve never exactly understood— 
You’ve never told me, you 
know?” 


Zoé clasped her hands about 
her knees and drew a little sigh. 
Her thin, white gown left bare 
the slender beauty of her throat 
and arms. Her dark hair rippled 
to a heavy knot high on her well- 
shaped head. She wore a string 
of pearls, unusually good, with an 
old-fashioned clasp, no jewels 
other than that. Her wedding- 
ring, though no one knew it but 
herself, lay somewhere beneath 
the crawling combers of the Pa- 
cific. She was looking, while she 
talked, at the spot where she had 
last seen it. She had swum out 
alone, one night, under a full 
moon, had swum out as far as she 
dared, and had thrown the ring 
as far as her strength would take 
it. She smiled her own curious 
littlesmile, remembering. There 

shyness in the smile and a {| 
kind) of unprotesting aloneness. HI 
McNamara, watching her with a 
friendly closeness, considered that 
she was somehow too controlled, 
too quietly sophisticated. Her 
eves knew too much, even if her 
lips were deliciously sensitive. | 

“Go on,” he said suddenly, 
With an impersonal pat on the | 
back of her ringless left hand 
“unless you’d rather not. ” 





it’s like dead hands © 


Something Afar 


“Why, I didn’t know vou wanted to 


know,” said Zoé simply. “You see, there 
was really nothing out of the common about 
my—marriage. I lived in—a little town 
you néver heard of, down in West Virginia 
—my mother and I. Mr. Gerard lived 
there, too. His people had always lived 
there. So had my mother’s. Mr. Gerard 
was in love with her—when she was 
a girl.” 

“He was in love with your mother?” 

“Ves,” said Zoé. “Only—she wouldn’t 
marry him. She married my father in- 
stead. And Mr. Gerard inherited a great 
deal of money and made a great deal more, 
while my father was always a failure. A 
very charming person,” Zoé elucidated 
hurriedly, “but still a failure. We were al- 
ways unpleasantly poor, and it was some- 
times very hard to keep up appearances— 
but we did it. Then my father died, when 
I was sixteen, and we found that he had 
let -his insurance lapse, and there really 
wasn’t anything for my mother and me. I 
was going to study stenography—” 

“You!” cried McNamara with a chuckle 
of incredulity. 

“Oh, I wasn’t bad at all,’’ Zoé assured 
him seriously. “I was almost ready to 
take a position when Mr. Gerard asked me 
to marry him.” She stopped, her eyes 
darkening with some remembered strain; 
sat staring out to sea. 

“And your mother was for him?” asked 
McNamara gently. 

“She thought he would always be good 
to me,” said Zoé quickly. “She used to be 
dreadfully worried about my future—what 
was going to happen to me—she wasn’t 
strong herself. - And she admired him very 
much. You see, he was, in a way, the 
biggest man in town—and for him to want 
to marry me—I was seventeen, then—why 
—it seemed to answer so many questions.” 

‘Did you think you were in love with 
him?” asked McNamara coolly. 








“T didn’t think I was in love with any 
one else,” said Zoé. She added almost at 
once: “—And my mother always said he 
was the best man she ever knew. So—] 
married him—the day I was eighteen. 
And two months later my mother died. It 
all seems a long time ago.” 

“You poor, defrauded kid!” said the 
man softly. He patted her quiescent hand. 
“Then you went traveling, didn’t you? 
All over the wide, wide world, you and the 
man who had wanted to marry your 
mother before you. Rare faithfulness, 
that!” 

“He was always very good to me,” said 
Zoé, a little tiredly. “We went to one 
place after another. He always bought 
me everything I liked. I know Paris and 
London and Vienna and Madrid and 
Shanghai and Yokohama and Delhi and 
Constantinople by heart. That’s some- 
thing—isn’t it?” 

“It’s something, but is it enough?” 
asked McNamara pleasantly. 

“Have you found the thing that is 
enough?” Zoé asked him. 

They sat for a while in comradely silence. 

“No,” admitted the man at last—“but 
I’ve an idea I know where to look for it.”’ 
He twisted between strong, restless fingers 
the fringes of the knitted black silk scarf 
which Zoé wore. 

She looked at him somberly, a little 
fluttering pulse in the hollow of her throat. 
But she said nothing at all. 

“Love—” said McNamara at length. 

“Perhaps,” said Zoé. 

He conditioned with an abruptly lifted 
hand. ‘“If—you catch it early—” 

“What do you mean?” asked Zoé. 

Jim McNamara explained, unsmiling; 
her frankness had touched some spring in 
him. ‘When I marry, I’m going to find 
a girl who’s just out of a convent, who 
knows nothing of life at all—and I’m going 
to take her to some desert island and keep 

her there. Then—I believe— 
we'll have a chance for happiness. 





Trouble with marriage is, women 
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said of a young woman whose 
story we shall publish next month, 
“T think vou will feel that her little 
accounts of her experiences in win- 
ning the hearts of wild things bear 
all the stamp of sincerity.”” They 
bear more than that—the evidence 
of a comradeship with God’s “‘wild 
things” that seems incredible. 
Why? Because we have lost so 
much of our sympathy for things 
in fur and feathers. You will long 
for its return when you read, 
in the March issue, Emma-Lind- 
say Squier’s beautiful little story, 


The Wild Heart 


nowadays know too much! I’d 
like to be able to teach my wife 
something about the emotions 
myself. You women, _ today, 
have. dabbled in every senti- 
mental folly under heaven before 
you put on a_ wedding-ring. 
There isn’t a move in the game 
you don’t know.” 

“Who taught it to us?” asked 
Zoé very low. 

“Exactly! Well, I want a girl 
who hasn’t been taught. I want 
| to do the teaching, myself. 1 
| want to be able to worship the 
| innocence of her and the un- 
worldliness of her—the lily-fresh 
ness—”’ 
| “Vou want to gild the Jily 
| no?” 
| “Maybe I do,” said Jim 
|| McNamara, slowly, “but I have 
a feeling that that’s where hap- 
piness lies.”’ 

“T, too,” said Zoé suddenly, 
“have a feeling that happiness 
i| lies!” She laughed, a hard, care- 
ful little laugh, and gently with- 
drew her fringes from his fingers. 
“‘Hadn’t we better be going in?” 
She glanced at the tiny, gleaming 
toy on her wrist. ‘The rest 
will be (Continued on page 82) 
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FURNISHINGS 


Furniture such as this, with its simple and graceful lines, finely proportioned and 
strongly built, may be regarded as a permanent investment rather than an expense 


and DECORATIONS 





ldeals and Methods in Designing Furniture 


HERE is today a new trend in 

the furnishing of the American 

home. It is away from the over- 

elaborate, carved, and ornately 
fashioned pieces that belong to medieval 
grandeur. Those who have lived the long- 
est in an environment of means have 
grown tired of the struggle for display and 
are turning with relief to things of simpler 
line and greater purity of form, things that 
are a part of our own traditions as Ameri- 
cans and are an expression of our own 
civilization. People are coming to realize 
that a selection of furniture that has been 
carefully fashioned from designs that are 
the result of real study in proportion, grace 
of line, and authenticity of construction 
will have an appropriateness, a unity 
of appeal, a real spirit of life about 
them, that can never be arrived at 
through the mere collecting of objects 


By 


Ralph C. 
familiar with the disagreeable sensation 
that comes over us when we have said 
or done something that we feel misrep- 
resents us, yet through carelessness, or 
haste, or a misguided attempt to econo- 
mize, we frequently surround ourselves 
with things that are a daily misinterpreta- 
tion of our real character, and we face our 
friends and acquaintances with inward 
apologies when we see them glance around 
our rooms and make a mental appraisal of 
our taste and judgment from the things 
which compose our environment. 

Each room in our house can be furnished 
insuch a way that it will make its own 
definite contribution to our happiness and 
comfort. It can become a positive, con- 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Erskine 


structive force rather than a mere negative 
entity. To achieve this, a real conception 
of values is necessary. In house furnishing, 
as in everything else, knowledge is power. 
When we know what we are doing, we 
take real satisfaction in it. It is the uncer- 
tainties that make us unhappy, the things 
but half thought out that bring us regrets. 

Why is it so many women dress charmingly 
and show a fair amount of discrimination 
in the exterior architecture of their houses, 
but fail so signally when it comes to the se- 
lection of their furniture and accessories? 
Is it not because they have knowledge in 
matters of dress through daily associa- 
tion with well-dressed women, and a knowl- 
edge of the externals of architecture through 
* an easy opportunity for appraisal 
in matters of house exteriors, but 
lack an intimate first-hand knowl- 
edge of interiors that have been fur- 





that bear no definite relation to their 
own personalities and individual 
habits of life. 

Interesting interiors can never be 
obtained with furniture that is flimsv 
and cheap. Our forefathers regarded 
the furniture in their homes as a per- 
manent investment, and we should 
do the same. It is that part of our 
capital with which we live and about 
which center most of our activities. 
Few of us can expect to furnish our 
homes out of our income alone, and 
most of us are lacking in a true vision 
ot the importance of selecting those 
things which are really an expression 


of our best thought. We are all 





F you would like the advice of 

professional decorators on any 
subject connected with the renova- 
tion, furnishing, or decorating of 
your home, send a 2c stamp for a 
questionnaire, fill in the blanks as 
directed, and return with Ioc to the 
Derr. oF FurNisHINGs AND DEco- 
RATIONS, 119 West 4oth St., New 
York. For 6c additional enclosed 
with the questionnaire, we will 
send a color plate showing appro- 
priate textiles, rugs, and wall colors 


nished with imagination and charm? 
The part that our magazines are 
playing in the disseminating of ideas 
regarding the artistic furnishing of 
homes can not be overestirthated, 
but it is unfortunate that so many 
illustrations and articles present the 
extremely elaborate and formal, 
and so few deal with modest, home- 
like interiors that are really helpful 
to the majority. The fact is that 
the grand thing is the easy thing 
to do. The difficult problem is to 


conserve resources and show thought 
and imagination in simple settings, 
but it can be done. 

A clever (Continued on page 


135) 
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JOHN WALLACE GILLIES 


In the charming dining-room at the top of the page, general 
illumination is provided by the quaint lantern fixture and 
the paired wall brackets. With this type of center fix- 
ture, it is necessary to use candles on the table itself 


The well-appointed bedroom shown above is correctly 
lighted by wall brackets supplemented by electric candles 
on the dresser and dressing-table. At the right are two 
interesting sconces and a graceful candelabra fixture 
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RESTFUL 
Home Lighting 


By 
Clara H. Zillessen 


has been the stepchild of interior decoration, 

and neglected accordingly. The house- 
holder particularly has been curiously indifferent 
to the decorative and expressive possibilities of 
artificial illumination. He has bought light to see 
by at so many cents per kilowatt hour, just as he 
has bought potatoes for essential nourishment at 
so much a pound.. He has been more or less alive 
to the decorative values of draperies, rugs, and 
furniture, and his taste is being rapidly educated 
along these lines. But he has been buying his light 
like any other staple commodity, and never has 
bothered particularly with the problem of getting 
the largest possible returns for money expended. 


i NOR a Jong time proper residence illumination 
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MATTIE EDWARDS HEWITT 


It is necessary, of course, for us to 
have a sufficient amount of properly- 
directed, glareless light in our homes. 
That is one of the fundamentals to be 


taken for granted. But over and above 
this, electric lighting in the home has a 
decorative function to perform, and 
should be harmoniously related to the 
uses, moods, and expressions of the rooms 
to be ill nated. The truth of this 


MATTIE BDWARDS HEWITT 
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is easily demonstiable by calling before 
your mind’s eye different types of living- 
rooms, for example, and their utterly 
different modes of lighting. All are pro- 
vided with lighting media of some sort, 
but the standard of living of the indi- 
vidual family, the occupations and rec- 
reations of its members, and their sense 
of the eternal fitness of things—all these 
factors are (Continued on page 123) 
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A center fixture, as shown at 
the top of the page, affords the 
most efficient means of illumi- 
nation for a hall of average size 


Finished in antique gold, the 
lantern illustrated above is a 
most attractive fixture for the 
vestibule, hall, or stair well 


The delightful results of care- 
ful grouping are apparent at 
the left. Important features 
are the old Colonial sconces 
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As far above mortal size as the man Lincoln was above the average soul, the Dan- 
iel Chester French statue looms colossal in the central chamber of the memorial 


OUR NEW GHRIN E 


By 


N the quiet shore of the placid 
Potomac, amphitheatred by the 
gentle slopes of the Virginia hills, 
stands the majestic memorial to 
Abraham Lincoln, the greatest American 
of them all. Serene, isolated, with free 
distances in all directions, this white 
marble temple is a shrine toward which 
the pilgrim feet of a loyal country shall 
forever turned. A Parthenon, this, 
builded on the acropolis of a nation’s 
reverence and devotion. Through storms 
that are war’s cataclysmic forces, through 
tremors that shake the legislative founda- 
tions of once-prized institutions, through 
ific winds that change the current of 
mk minds, and through the genial 
warnit in all-benign sun of progress 
that succe the strain and the waste of 
molding powers, firm as the eternal hills, 
this temple shall stand, immortal by 
reason of the divinity of character of this 
man who shaped events to his purpose and 
to God’s. 
Across the river, in the wooded beautv 
of the hills, just past the white pillars of 


the Lee Mansion, in that vast field of those 
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Lucretia 


OT to perpetuate his memory, 
nor yet to glorify his name, did 

the nation erect the mighty memorial 
to Lincoln now nearing completion on 
the banks of the Potomac. The awe- 
some pile of everlasting rock mea- 
sures, rather, our reverence for him 
and his work. ‘‘Now he belongs to 
the ages!’’ Stanton is reputed to have 
said on a tragic April morning. This 
memorial of him is our way of saying 
the same thing. Toward it, as the 
years pass, the great and the humble 
will alike make their devout way, for 
he was both—the ideal American 


who gave the last full measure of devotion 
that no hand might trail their starry 
banner in the dust, gleams the curving 
sweep of the Memorial Amphitheatre, like 
a companion shrine whose dedication, also, 
is to memory—a memory that reaches 
out and crowns the white temple below 
it on the river’s shore. In the opposite 
direction noble comradeship is found, in 
the towering, commanding obelisk sacred 
to the memory of the illustrious Wash- 
ington, who dared to create what Lincoln 


Hemington 


dared to save. And the glorious Capitol, 
that embodies a government of the people, 
for the people, and by the people, forever 
looks for. inspiration toward the white 
shrine on the river’s edge. 

Lonely is this memorial in spite of 
worthy companionings; lonely as was the 
understanding heart of the man to whose 
memory it was erected. Nothing con- 
structed by the hand of man approaches 
it even remotely, and this isolation works 
its inevitable spell of reverence. The soft 
blowing of myriads of trees that al] but 
conceal the shrine as one approaches it, 
the almost imperceptible movement of the 
water in the long, reflecting pool that 
mirrors in its shallow depths the triple 
beauty of snowy cloud and_ bordering 
foliage and shimmering marble, the noise- 
less flowing of the Potomac, and the white 
glory that leaps in the wide cascade ol 
steps that rise to the unenclosed entrance, 
fade from memory as the temple unfolds 
like a white blossom to full bloom before 
the eyes of one who would for a space 
worship greatness there. 

Doric are the pillars that sweep with the 





regularity of crested waves on an even 
shore about the chamber of the memorial. 
Doric, and the keynote of the temple is 
struck in that order of architecture whose 
only attributes are strength and sim- 


plicity. The pilgrim pauses for a brief 
space in this majestic hall of fluted 
columns, and the mysterious spell of great 
height and great width engulfs him, even 
as at night the galaxy of the heavens 
transforms his pride to true humility with 
the eternal query of, ‘What is man that 
Thou art mindful of him?” 

As he passes through the wide, open 
entrance, only the silence and the white 
wonder of marble that glorify the place 
cathedral-wise are felt and seen. In that 
unadorned chamber sits the lonely, potent 
figure of a lonely, potent man, and draws 
the pilgrim’s footsteps nearer and nearer. 
Against the rear wall, directly opposite the 
wide entrance, is this figure. Every 
lineament of his serious, patient face 
marks him for fame’s own—this one-time 
rail-splitter, who by sheer force of char- 
acter and genius held with highest honor 
the highest place this country grants to 
any man. So lifelike is this huge statue 
that it almost seems as though it must 
speak, must utter forth new prophecies 
in this hour of rehabilitation of the world. 
Serene, poised, patient, the lips are dumb, 
but the figure is.vocal with Lincoln’s pas- 
sion for truth and honesty that underlay 
his humility, strength, simplicity, charity, 
gentleness, high intelligence, and justice. 
Some one said of him that reason and 
emotion were joined in him like form and 
color in a flower, and that perfect round- 
ing of the human spirit blesses the pilgrim 
standing in the presence of this kindly, 
patient man in whom a divine wisdom 


Peace 


Lucretia E. Hemington 


had her dwelling-place. Simple and 
strong as clean winds on snow-covered, 
lonely mountain peaks is the superb sin- 
cerity of this man, enveloping and en- 
nobling all who come in touch with it. 

Reluctantly the pilgrim leaves the main 
chamber of the memorial and moves be- 
tween the Ionic: columns that transform 
the northern end of the hall into a sanc- 
tuary for one of the mural bands that runs 
in mellow colors above the ‘Second 
Inaugural” cut into the wall beneath it. 
The triune beauty of that greatest of the 
longer speeches floods his mind once more, 
while his lifted eyes discover anew its 
trinity of meaning in the allegory whose 
rich, subdued tones of dul] blues and reds, 
soft browns and tans, are as mellow as the 
ripened powers of the great statesman. 
In a grove of cypress trees, that symbol of 
eternity, he sees the angel of truth bind 
the North and South in an indissoluble 
union, to which the arts and _ sciences 
bring an undivided allegiance, while on 
the left, through family life, Fraternity 
develops the productivity of the earth, and 
on the right Charity offers the water of 
life to the halt and blind and cares for the 
orphans whom destiny makes the heaviest 
burden bearers of war’s waste and de- 
struction. 

Unity, fraternity, charity, and the 
mind’s eye turns to the inscription and 
sees it whole at last. These were the 
principles that held Lincoln steady in his 
undeviating, heart-breaking purpose to 
complete what he had begun, trusting ever 
that he was on the side of God. His was 
a vision that circumstance and expedient 
could not blur to his ownundoing. True 
to himself, he was true to that great cause 
in whose service he had enrolled himself. 
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As the pilgrim crosses to the southern 
end of the memorial hall, an exact dupli- 
cate in scheme of the one he has just left, 
his eyes fall upon the most perfect piece of 
English in the world today, cut in simple, 
strong letters in the marble of the wall. 
The words of the Gettysburg Address are 
familiar enough, but somehow, in this 
place of memory, they take on added sig- 
nificance, and the pilgrim’s eyes are moist 
as he lifts them to the mural band above. 
There he sees in the same enchanted 
grove, beneath the same symbol of 
eternity, the chains stricken from the 
slave, who thus comes into an unfamiliar 
but guarded freedom. Justice and the 
Law, for which Lincoln had a _ con- 
suming passion, are pictured to the 
left, while to the right Immortality 
sets her seal of approval upon this 
emancipator who fearlessly declared that 
no nation could endure half-free and 
half-slave. 

For a brief space the pilgrim pauses as 
he returns to the central chamber with its 
serious, compelling statue of Lincoln, 
his whole being lifted up, transfigured, by 
the power of unsullied. greatness; in his 
heart a new devotion to his citizenship in 
a land that knows so well how to honor its 
citizens. He sees the white wonder of the 
whole chamber, whose only colorful thread 
is the murals, as a kind of one-toned 
tapestry replete with the epic grandeur of 
one man’s life. He feels the whole struc- 
ture as an unadorned, perfected temple 
with ineffable pageants, in brief, rich- 
toned friezes, of the procession of the 
qualities of the man whom the years have 
united to call great. 

The light falls softly in this chamber 
through the (Continued on page 97) 





the peace of a united land, which Lincoln did not live to see—hangs about 
this splendid memorial, the most imposing in all America, designed by Henry Bacon 
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Mrs. Dutton aud Mrs. Pine 


The jolliest kind of jolly love story—with complications 


By 


HREE-FOURTHS of Gloria Pen- 
rose’s home conversation began 
with, “Have you seen my —?” 
And Mrs. Dutton always had. 
Purses could be lost behind chair cushions, 
latch keys left in workbaskets, gloves 
dropped into umbrellas, watches forgotten 
in coat pockets—no hiding place could 
baffle Mrs. Dutton’s relentless sight. 
Gloria sometimes called it second sight, 
but it was purely first sight, the unsleeping 
vigilance of an absorbing devotion. 

Mrs. Dutton had worked for various 
people before she came to Gloria, for 
ladies who treated her civilly and _ re- 
spected her leisure and appreciated her 
abilities—but they ran their own homes, 
and sooner or later this had always 
meant friction with the powerful spirit 
disguised in subservient gray mohair and 
white lawn. Gloria, after three days of 
amazed wonder if it were not too good to 
be true, three days of polished surfaces 
and savory flavors and intelligent right- 
ness at every test, had uttered an internal 
shout of joy and signed a check-book full 
of blank checks. 

“There! Ill give you another when that 
is used up,” she explained, handing over 
the check-book. ‘‘When you balance it, 
don’t add the date to the deposits—I did 
once, and it gave me false ideas. Run the 
place your own way, but as if you were 
poor, you know. Poor but nice. Bring me 
my lunch on a tray and don’t ever let 
anything come near me _ before four 
o’clock.” 

And, shutting the door of the studio, 
she had modeled a fountain that took the 
Oscar Reed prize at the spring exhibition 
and founded the steady prosperity of the 
past eight years. No fine garden was 
complete without a Gloria Penrose baby 
squeezing a turtle. 

Mrs. Dutton’s standard was perfection, 
and she never gave less. Gloria’s well- 
being was a sacred charge; she was like a 
conscientious monarch, at his desk while 
others still slept. And her employer’s 
abject dependence on her—outside the 
studio door—was the reward that sweet- 
ened her days. Gloria never took or left 
her umbrella without consulting her 
housekeeper. 

When friends bewailed their household 
difficulties, Gloria said with blithe cruelty, 
“Get a Mrs. Dutton!” She said it, one 
night at a Sunday supper table, and the 
man opposite looked up with a quick 
smile. 

‘Ah, get a Mrs. Pine!” he said. 

The topic hung pleasantly between 
them the rest of the meal. It kept bring- 
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ing their eyes together with the smile that 
says, ‘You understand!” and, “Wait till 
I tell you!” The minute they rose from 
the table, Jim Lawrence was at Gloria’s 
side. 

So it was really Mrs. Dutton and Mrs. 
Pine who brought them together. Before 
the revealing word had been spoken, he 
had been reflecting that the straight cor- 
diality of the western woman, her hand- 
clasp of good fellowship, were after all as 
definitely a technique as the more veiled 
greetings of older civilizations. Her frank 
air of finding every one delightful was 
every bit as subtle as the flatteries of the 
ancient Eve—for no one could really find 
Frank O?Brian delightful. And Gloria, 
in the moment of the handclasp that he 
analyzed, had seen him as detached, 
critical, a little professorish,-and with the 
luck of finding Frank O’Brian on her left 
she would not have given him another 
thought but for that flash of mutual 
understanding. 

“You tell me about Mrs. Pine, and 
I'll tell you about Mrs. Dutton,” she 
said instantly. 

So they turned to a couch at the far end 
of the great studio, and he told her about 
the fine woman who had managed his 
house and brought up his two motherless 
little boys, cooking and cleaning with a 
giant ease, yet insisting on table manners 
and small refinements that a man over- 
looks, keeping always her place, but so 
dignifying it that big boys now in college 
were not a shade less devoted to their 
Piney. 

Gloria listened as he talked—with her 
whole heart and soul. That also might 
have been technique, but he was too deep 
in his subject to think of it. He had not 
often told any one what Mrs. Pine meant 
to him and his, and there was satisfaction 
in giving it expression, as though he were 
paying something on his great debt. 

“She is like your next-door neighbor in 
a New England village,” he explained. 
‘A lady by refinement, yet simple, so that 
it doesn’t embarrass you to have her in the 
kitchen. Good plain education, strong on 
morals and spelling—”’ 

“Folks,”’ Gloria interpreted. 

“Exactly!” A robust short-cut always 
gave him a laugh at himself. ‘‘Her only 
flaw is that she can’t work with any one 
else, and so—” 

“Neither can Mrs. Dutton,” Gloria put 
in, and they laughed over it, enjoyed it 
hugely. “She has to bear with window- 
cleaners, but she watches them. like a 
sleuth—it’s insulting. I wonder that they 
ever come back. And once, when I had a 
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trained nurse, the feud between them was 
so bitter that I had to get well at once.” 

“Oh, I should never dare bring a 
nurse into the house with Piney,” he 
admitted. “‘When Bobs had scarlet fever, 
she consented to get in a cook while she 
did the nursing, but she took care that it 
was a rather poor cook! She’s as tall as I 
am, and she has the jolliest laugh in the 
world. When the boys and Piney get 
laughing together, it’s rather nice!”’ he con- 
fided with a smile that trusted her to 
understand. 

She understood with a curious pang, a 
little like homesickness. She had never 
before realized how poignantly nice it 
would be to hear your big boys laughing. 

“Mrs. Dutton doesn’t mother me. 
She owns and exhibits me,”’ she thought it 
out. “I am her career. And she has 
really made my career. She is like those 
efficient wives to whom successful men 
point—they owe it all to her.”’ 

“Ts she folks, too?” He was genuinely 
interested in Mrs. Dutton. 

“Oh, no. Oh, never.” The idea made 
Gloria laugh. She had another short-cut 
for him: “She isn’t friendly, you know— 
she’s Napoleon. She never laughs. She 
has such a well-bred voice that when she 
says, ‘The wash has went, Miss Penrose,’ 
you think she is being humorous. It is 
startling to find out that she isn’t. But I 
¢an do the humor for the family—she 
does everything else. She can shop and 
take out ink spots and look up trains and 
tell what will fade and dispose of tele- 
phone bores and decide if you need your 
furs—I couldn’t run a day without her.” 

“We certainly are in luck,” said 
Lawrence. 

Not a suspicion of what that luck 
might cost darkened the happy hour they 
spent together. Frank O’Brian, after 
restless wanderings, finally came up and 
wanted to know what was so amusing 
them. 

“Let me in on it,” he begged. 

Gloria turned to him likingly, and Jim 
Lawrence’s heart missed a beat, but she 
did not tell. 

“Oh, domestic life,” she generalized. 
“Frank, do your coolie story for Mr. 
Lawrence—the one about the yellow dog.” 

So Frank did his Chinese act, and Gloria 
laughed the way she listened—with all 
her heart and soul; and Jim Lawrence 
thought him a deadly bore, but was 
smitten with a depressed consciousness of 
his own personal inadequacy. He had not 
felt that especial brand of inadequacy in 
twenty years. O’Brian might be an ass 
and look like a ceckatoo, but he was, like 
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WARM, contralto voice drew Gloria’s eyes from the pool. ‘‘Ain’t he the cutest little 
tike?”’ it was saying. A big woman inrich black silk of an ancient cut was smiling on the 
fountain, her handsome, rustic facé aglow with maternal tenderness. A shift in the crowd 
cevealed her companion as Jim Lawrence, standing listening with amused detachment 
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Gloria, out in the main current, with little 
concern for the quiet backwaters where 
Lawrence floated and meditated. Law- 
rence left at the first pause with no re- 
marks about future meetings, and Gloria, 
who had wanted to show him Mrs. Dutton, 
went home absurdly grieved. 

For a week work lagged and a gentle 
melancholy lay on the face of life. In her 
headlong pursuit of the escaping day 
Gloria had seldom paused to look at her- 
self, and now, checked for a sober stare, 
she was dismayed at what she saw. 

“T’m a mess,” she said solemnly. “My 
work isn’t developing—substituting a 
duck for a turtle isn’t growth! I’m not 
reading, I’m-not thinking—I’m just hav- 
ing a good time. A gleeful child of thirty- 
six!’ She poked disgustedly at the pillar of 
clay that was waiting to blossom into the 
fat, naughty, riotous baby of her public’s 
delight. Jim Lawrence would probably 
look at that baby very much as he had 
looked at Frank O’Brian—not unkindly, 
but with a speculative interest in his fine 
face, as though he observed flora and 
fauna of a humble order not often pre- 
sented to his attention. 


“T was flora, and Frank was fauna,” , 


she admitted heavily, and tried to find 
consolation in a mirror. 

Usually that cheered, but today it gave 
a further revelation, for the warm curves 
and big brightness, the round wave of her 
rich hair, that others called beauty, 
looked to her now as though they had 
been shaped by great laughs, while 
Jim Lawrence’s lines and_ hollows 
had been chiseled by cool, pure 


thought. 
“Big, blowsy thing!’’ she scolded 
her image. “I’m a failure. I’m 


a—’ Then she took a lump of 
clay and began to mold her trouble 
into a tiny group—the flesh and the 
spirit. 

It was the beginning of her new 
manner, but of course she did not 
know that at the time. She only 
found a dim solace in so expressing 
her own clumsiness and the fineness 
of Jim Lawrence. 

The spring Academy was holding 
its private view that afternoon, and 
Gloria’s latest fountain—with the 
duck—would be on exhibition. Mrs. 
Dutton came to remind her at four 
o’clock. Everything Gloria would 
wear had been pressed, brushed, and 
laid ready. The card of admission 
had been placed with her latch key. 
Mrs. Dutton was at the front door to 
let her out and to cast a competent 
look over her handiwork. 

“There is dinner for three, Miss 
Penrose, but not for four,” she said, her 
quiet definiteness designed to register 
through any degree of absent-minded- 
ness. 

“Three but not for four,” Gloria re- 
peated with vague docility, then woke to 
understanding with a hasty, “Oh, I’m 
not going to bring home any one tonight. 
I don’t feel like company.” 

“T can handle three,” Mrs. Dutton re- 
peated, her competent eyes visibly review- 
ing her resources. “But chops can not be 
stretched. And when there is dessert for 
three and six is brung home at the last 
minute, no one is satisfied.” 

“Tt isn’t fair to you, Mrs. Dutton,” 
Gloria agreed warmly. “Only you always 
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work such miracles that I get to imposing 
on you. I won’t tonight.” 

Then the elevator bore her off, and 
Mrs. Dutton, savoring the rich reward 
that was her daily fare, passed slowly 
through the apartment to see what 
further miracles she could accomplish. 


LORIA’S fountain had been rimmed 

with grass and tulips, the ducks 
were spouting real water, and the glorious 
baby in the middle held his usual audi- 
ence of touched women. A thrill of the old 
pleasure stirred in Gloria’s drooping 
heart; the thing did have life, charm, 
humor. Then a warm contralto voice 
drew her eyes across the pool. 

“ Ain’t he the cutest little tike!” it was 
saying. A big woman in rich black silk 
of an ancient cut, her white head bonneted 
with black velvet and pansies, white 
ruches at her neck and wrists, was smiling 
on the fountain, her handsome, rustic face 
aglow with maternal tenderness. She was 
so unexpected there, so suggestive of 
country visits and childhood and cookies, 
that Gloria drew nearer. 

“Don’t he remind you of Bobs?” the 
hearty voice went on. ‘He was just such 
a little rascal. Remember—” 

A shift in the crowd revealed her com- 
panion standing at the pool’s edge, 
listening with amused detachment. Jim 
Lawrence’s eyes, fixed on the fountain, 
were not critical or unkind—merely 
thoughtful; yet Gloria shrank away as 
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the Senate passed 
the Sheppard-Towner 
Bill for the protection of 
maternity and infancy. 
There was no roll-call, as 
the members.in favor of 
the bill were overwhelm- 
ingly in the majority. 
House hearings on the 
bill were begun at once, 
and favorable action is 
expected of that body 








though from jeers. Her cheeks burned for 
five minutes while she stood blindly in 
front of a cold, black brook that had been 
flowing between banks of rosy or violet 
snow at every Academy exhibition since 
she could remember. 

Then she heard her name _ spoken, 
quickly, gladlv, and Lawrence was greet- 
ing her with anything but scorn. He was 
even touchingly happy at the meeting, 
and he threw in his own name, as though 
she could have forgotten. Gloria, lifted 
so suddenly out of her prostration, shone 
on him with a direct light that might 
have been technique, but Jim Lawrence 
had forgotten the word. 

‘How is Mrs. Dutton?” he asked at once. 
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“Splendid. At the height of her pow- 
ers,” Gloria said, and they laughed over 
all that expressed to them both. 

“T brought Mrs. Pine with me; she 
adores pictures.” He glanced over his 
shoulder to see that Mrs. Pine was all 
right. ‘“‘You must meet her.” 

“Oh, I want to,”’ Gloria exclaimed, but 
they only moved on to the next picture, 
a bald curve of hill that yearly uplifted 
something against an empty sky, and 
stood before it looking happily at each 
other. 

“She is enthusiastic about your foun- 
tain,’ he went on, thinking to give 
pleasure. 

Gloria flushed, but would not let her- 
self wince away from the _ subject. 
“You hated it,’ she said cheerfully. 
“T’ve begun to hate it myself.” 

He was surprised. There was no fluster 
of denial, and she saw that he had not 
really been scorning her work. 

“Your workmanship is extraordinarily 
good,” was all he said. 

It was. She knew that. “I want to get 
into a broader field. I have been too con- 
tented where I was,” she explained. “It is 
a dreadful limitation to be born loving to 
laugh and to feed people.” She looked 
like a blooming Goddess of Plenty even 
while she laughed at herself, and Jim 
Lawrence drew nearer as instinctively as 
a chilled man draws up to a warm hearth. 

“T would rather have vour laugh in the 
world than some sculpture,’’ he ob- 

served with a side glance for a 
pedestal where a very plain and 
skinny nymph did an angular dance. 
“T haven’t yet tried your food—” 
He paused suggestively. 

Mrs. Dutton has enough for three 
tonight, but not for four,”’ she told 
him gravely. ‘Chops won’t stretch. 
If you and Mrs. Pine—” 

“Oh, I think we will let Pinev go 
home. Unless you consider a chap- 
eron—”’ 

“Chaperon! Wait till you see Mrs. 
Dutton,” she said, her voice at a 
deadly level, and Lawrence laughed 
out so joyously that Mrs. Pine, 
covertly watching, smiled over him 
with eyes tenderly misted, then took 
pains to lose herself in the crowd. 

“You must meet Mrs. Pine,” he 
said again, and they made a feint of 
looking for her. 

“Tt never occurred to me to take 
Mrs. Dutton to parties.” Gloria 
sounded worried. 

“Ah, well, Piney is very lonely 
without the boys. I take her to 
everything I can. It is so easy,” he 
added with mild scorn for himself. 

“Easy to be nice to lonely, elderly 
people?” Gloria shook her bright head. 
“Either you are very good, or you're 
very old.” 

“Or very lazy?” he suggested. ‘You 
see, I am always a success with Piney. 
I don’t have to lift a finger.” 

“Are you working very hard with me 
now?” she wanted to know. 

He sought the exact truth. “No, but I 
am nervous. You have a splendor-—| 
don’t see how I can hope to keep up with 
you for very long.” 

She bent forward to examine a picture 
of three dull-looking ladies drinking tea 
with much detail; the chintz of the hang- 
ings was especially well reproduced. 














By dessert Mrs. Dutton had an air of brisk interest, and with the coffee she took a survey of the apartment as 
though canvassing for a possible extra room. She undoubtedly planned the wedding breakfast before she slept 


“Three old Dutch peasants drinking 
tea can be so beautiful,” she said regret- 
fully. Then she looked back at him with 
amused candor. ‘I don’t believe you will 
find me much harder than Mrs. Pine.” 

“Tt’s worth trving, then?” 

“Oh, I should say so; very well worth 
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Lawrence straightened-up as though he 
threw off half a dozen years. And then he 
patiently took them on again, for Frank 
O’Brian clove the crowd, bearing gladly 


down on Gloria. He had brought a 
brand-new story, and no doubt he told it 
well—if one cared for that sort of thing. 
Gloria loved it. 

Lawrence excused himself to hunt up 
Mrs. Pine and followed blindly where she 


led, answering her comments with a jerkv 
vagueness that presently brought a mis- 
chievous smile into the kind face. Mrs. 
Pine had looked hard at Gloria after her 
misted eyes had cleared, and the mist that 
succeeded had been shot through with 
sunlight. 

“T declare, I’ve taken in all I can,” she 
said very soon, turning from a bold im- 
pression of a sheer, rosy cliff rising from a 
dark sea. “I know that’s meant for a 
cliff, but it looks to me for all the world 
like a fine three-rib roast with the outside 
slice cut off for Bobs. I guess I better go 
home.” 

“You must meet Miss Penrose first, the 
lady who made the fountain,” Lawrence 
said, suddenly roused to attention 


He knew exactly where to find Gloria 
and led the way through the rooms to a 
bench whence she and Frank O’Brian 
worshiped what was only a pile of peaches 
to the crowd, but was to them a marvel, a 
little miracle, in the laying on of paint. 
Gloria’s enjoyment of O’Brian was com- 
ing very close to technique, for she was 
asking with sick fear if Lawrence had not 
really meant it about dinner; and Lawrence 
himself hid a despairing thought that 
there were chops for three. If she was 
taking O’Brian home too, he would know 
it was no use. 

Gloria’s quick rising to meet Mrs. Pine 
seemed to leave O’Brian out of it, and 
when Lawrence turned to escort Mrs. 
Pine to the door, (Continued on page 162) 
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Our place in the world, the happiness of our people, the perpetuity of our free institutions—all 
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‘1 hope the time may come when our country shall guarantee to all an un- 


HE most fundamental promise of 
democracy is that there shall be 
equality of opportunity. The 
idea of caste or class is abhor- 

rent to the true American. We point with 
great pride to the achievements of those 
who without the advantage of powerful 
friends or large resources have come into 
positions of great leadership. We profess 
that ia America every boy and girl has the 
chance to make the most of himself. While 
it is true that artificial barriers to success 
have for the most part been removed, it is 
not vet true that an equality of oppor- 
tunity has been provided for our children. 

In America today one boy goes to school 
in a marble palace. He is taught by a 
highly educated and professionally-trained 
teacher. He has libraries, laboratories, 
shops, and gymnasiums made available for 
his use. His physical well-being is pro- 
moted through opportunities for play and 
by reason of treatment which seeks to elimi- 
nate remediable defects. Another Amer- 
ican boy has 2 minimum of opportunity for 
education provided for him. He is taught 
in a hovel which is unattractive and in- 
sanitary. He has for his teacher a semi- 
literate boy or girl wi s completed the 
work of the very inade » elementary 
school in which the pupil is now enrolled. 
He nas to books except his text-book: no 
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opportunity for education in terms of the 
stimulation offered in laboratory or shop. 
Even the opportunity for normal physical 
growth and development are denied to him 
on account of the failure to provide play- 
ground space or health service. These 
two boys live in the land of opportunity. 
Do they both have ‘“‘an unfettered start 
and a fair chance in the race of life’’? 

In the army that was organized to fight 
for the establishment of democracy in the 
world, one man out of four was found to 
be unable to read an English newspaper or 
to write an intelligent letter home. The 
army decided that the illiterate was not a 
good soldier and organized classes in order 
that they might be instructed in reading 
and writing. A captain who had charge of 
one of these groups said one day to a tall, 
light-haired, blue-eyed, fine-featured man, 
whose ancestors had.lived in America from 
the earliest days of our history, ‘“‘I don’t 
understand, John, why you can not write,” 
and this American boy replied, “I don’t 
know, Captain, why it is, ‘cept that I never 
had no chance.” He told the truth. He 
had lived in a sparsely settled region where 
the opportunity for education was not 
available. 

If illiterate men do not make good sol- 
ders, have we the right to assume that 
they will make good citizens in a land 
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‘THE purpose of this article, written 

by a former president of the Na- 
tional Education Association, is to inform 
you of a condition that has been given 
far too little attention by those who 
should be concerned about the future of 


where all are rulers? ZThe man who today 
is seeking to destroy our government finds 
his readiest listener among the group of 
those who have been denied a fair chance, 
and who are limited by their inability to 
read in the study of our common social 
problems. The representative of a large 
group of aliens said one day, when talking 
to a group of teachers, that there were tens 
of thousands of his fellow countrymen who 
cursed the day that Columbus discovered 
America. He explained that these immi- 
grants had come to America expecting to 
be associated with those of us whose an- 
cestors had come to this country years 
before in the development of our American 
life and institutions. 

“They found,” said he, “in America, 
that we treated them with disdain; tha 
we exploited them; that we gave oppor- 
tunity to their children in our schools which 
often resulted in their having nothing but 
contempt for their parents.” 

If America is to build upon the founda- 
tion laid by our forefathers we must pro- 
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America. It will also help you to under- 
stand the Smith-Towner Education Bill 
which is now before Congress, a bill that 
deserves the earnest support of every 
thinking American. It is an attempt to 
make the dream of Lincoln come true 


vide a program of education for those who 
come to us from foreign lands. Their 
opportunity must not be measured merely 
in terms of learning our language. Their 
education for American citizenship must 
be as broad as our institutions and must be 
administered in the spirit of one who would 
learn as well as teach in association with 
his fellows. 

There is no other civilized country in the 
world that is willing to trust its children to 
teachers as ill prepared as are the teachers 
of America. Approximately one-fifth of 
American elementary school teachers have 
had a standard four-year high school 
course plus two years of professional train- 
ing. In Germany, before the war, approxi- 
maizly 100 percent of their teachers were 
as well trained as this highest 20 percent of 
American teachers. In France the require- 
ment of those who would enter the teaching 
profession is as high for all as we have 
made it in our most favorable localities. 
And in England, where the idea of free pub- 
lic education was slow to develop, two- 
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are dependent upon the opportunity for education which is provided in our public schools 


PROMISE OF DEMOCRACY 


fettered start and a fair chance in the race of life.”’— Abraham Lincoln 
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thirds of their teachers are as well prepared 
for teaching as are the highest one-fifth of 
the teachers in America. It is estimated 
that during the past school year 30,000 
teachers in the United States had no more 
education than that which is provided in a 
seven or eight grade elementary school 
course. As a result of an inquiry sent out 
to superintendents of schools this past fall, 
it was discovered that 90,000 teachers at 
present at work in the schools were less 
qualified than were those whose places 
they had been employed to fill. 

We recognize sometimes the obligation 
of teachers to transmit to children the so- 
cial inheritance of the race. We think of 
them as the trustees of civilization. We 
confidently expect that from our public 
schools will come an intelligent, alert, 
efficient group of men and women compe- 
tent to carry forward the development of 
our democratic society. If America is to 
give a fair chance to her children, well- 
educated, professionally-trained men and 
women must be provided to teach all our 
children. 

In the last analysis the problem of 
securing good teachers, of providing a 
program of education which will wipe out 
illiteracy, of giving an opportunity to the 
alien within our gates for that education 
which will make of him a fellow worker in 
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the development of our democracy, of 
supplying physical education and the ser- 
vice which will make for health and physi- 
cal efficiency, of organizing education in 
such a way as to guarantee equality of 
opportunity, is the problem of financing 
our public school system. 

In the beginning of our history we 


‘thought of education as a matter of in- 


dividual responsibility and of individual 
advantage. As we became conscious of 
the significance of education for the state 
and for the nation, we required that com- 
munities provide educational opportunity 
for their children. As we have come to 
recognize the gross inequalities in the 
wealth of the various local districts, we 
have accepted the idea of state support for 
education. If we recognize the importance 
of education for our national life, we must 
inquire concerning the responsibility of the 
nation for the encouragement and support 
of our schools. 

It is not enough that we work for the 
betterment of the schools in the locality in 
which we live. The boys and girls who are 
denied an opportunity for education in a 
remote part of our country will live even 
in our day in all parts of the United States. 
The menace of ignorance can not be local- 
ized. The schools in which we train our 
boys and girls (Continued on page 115) 
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OR a space there was silence 

between Carrigan and St. Pierre’s 

wife. He knew what she was 

thinking as she stood with her 
back to the door, waiting half defiantly, 
her cheeks still flushed, her eyes bright with 
the anticipation of battle. She was ready 
to fight for the broken creature on the other 
side of the door. She expected him to give 
no quarter in his questioning of her, to 
corner her if he could, to demand of her 
why the deformed giant had spoken the 
name of the man he was after, Black Roger 
\udemard. The truth hammered in 
David’s brain. It had not been a delusion 
of his fevered mind after all; it was not a 
possible deception of the half-breed’s, as 
he had thought last night. Chance had 


brought him face to face with the mystery 
30 
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By James Oliver Curwood 


of Black Roger. St. Pierre’s wife, waiting 
for him to speak, was in some way associ- 
ated with that mystery, and the cripple 
was asking for the man McVane had told 
him to bring in dead or alive! Yet he-did 
not question her. He turned to the window 
and looked out from where Marie-Anne had 
stood a few moments before. 

The dav was glorious. On the far shore 
he saw life where last night’s camp had 
been. Men were moving about close to 
the water, and a York boat was putting 
out slowly into the stream. Close under 
the window moved a canoe with a single 
occupant. It was André, the Broken Man. 
With powerful strokes he was paddling 
across the river. His deformity was scarce- 
ly noticeable in the canoe. His bare head 
and black beard shone in the sun, and 


between his great shoulders his head looked 
more than ever to Carrigan like the head 
of a carven god. And this man, like a 
mighty tree stricken by lightning, his mind 
gone, was yet a thing that was more than 
mere flesh and blood to Marie-Anne 
Boulain! 

David turned toward her. Her attitude 
was changed. It was no longer one 
of proud defiance. She had expected to 
defend herself from something, and he had 
given her no occasion for defense. She 
did not try to hide the fact from him, and 
he nodded toward the window. 

“He is going away in a canoe. I am 
afraid you didn’t want me to see him, and 
I am sorry I happened to be here when he 
came.” 

“T made no effort to keep him away, 
















Marie-Anne went ashore with him, and 
they entered the forest, and climbed a 
low ridge, and returned with an armful 
of the spring flowers that grew there 
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M’sieu David. Perhaps I wanted you to 
see him. And I thought, when you did—”’ 
She hesitated. 

“You expected me to crucify vou, if 
necessary, to learn the truth of what he 
knows about Roger Audemard,” he said. 
“And you were ready to fight back. But 
[am not going to question you unless you 
give me permission. ” 

‘“T am glad,” she said in a low voice. 
“IT am beginning to have faith in you, 
M'sieu David. You have promised not 


to try to escape. and I believe you. Will 
you also promise not to ask me questions 
which I can not answer—until St. Pierre 
comes?” 

“T will try.” 

She came up to him slowly and stood 
facing him, so near that she could have 


Louderback 





reached out and 
put her hands on 
his shoulders. 

“St. Pierre has 
told me a great 
deal about the 
Scarlet Police,” 
she said, looking 
at him quietly 
and steadily. “‘ He 
says that the men 
who wear the red 
jackets never 
plav low tricks, 
and that they come after a man squarely 
and openly. He says they are men, and 
many times he has told me wonderful 
stories of the things they have done. He 
calls it ‘playing the game.’ And I’m 
going to ask you, M’sieu David, will you 
play square with me? If I give you the 
freedom of the bateau, of the boats, even 
of the shore, will you wait for St. Pierre 
and play the rest of the game out with 
him, man to man?” 

Carrigan bowed his head slightly. 
“Yes, I will wait and finish the game with 
St. Pierre.” 

He saw a quick throb come and go in her 
white throat, and with a sudden, impulsive, 
movement she held out her hand to him. 
For a moment he held it close. Her little 
fingers tightened about his own, and the 








warm thrill of them set 
his blood leaping with the 
thing he was fighting down. 
She was so near that he 
could feel the throb of her 
body. For an instant she 
bowed her head, and the 
sweet perfume of her hair 
was in his nostrils, the 
lustrous beauty of it close 
under his lips. 

Gently she withdrew her 
hand and stood back from 
him. To Carrigan she was 
like a young girl now. It 
was the loveliness of girl- 
hood he saw in the flush 
of her face and in the glad- 
ness that was flaming un- 
ashamed in her eyes. 

“T am not frightened 
any more,” she exclaimed, 
her voice trembling a bit. 
“When St. Pierre comes, 
I shall tell him everything. 
And then you may ask 
the questions, and he will 
answer. And he will not 
cheat! He will play square. 
You will love St. Pierre, 
and you will forgive me 
for what happened behind 
the rock!” 

She made a little gesture 
toward the door. ‘‘Every- 
thing is free to you out 
there now,” she added. “I 
shall tell Bateese and the others. When 
we are tied up, you may go ashore. And 
we will forget all that has happened, 
M’sieu David. We will forget until St. 
Pierre comes.” 

“St. Pierre!” he groaned. 
were no St. Pierre!” 

“‘T should be lost,” she broke in quickly. 
“‘T should want to die!” 

Through the open window came the 
sound of a voice. It was the weird mono- 
tone of André, the Broken Man. Marie- 
Anne went to the window. And David, 
following her, looked over her head, again 
so near that his lips almost touched her 
hair. André had come back. He was 
watching two York boats that were heading 
for the bateau. 

“You heard him asking for Black Roger 
Audemard,” she said. ‘It is strange. I 
know how it must have shocked you when 
he stood like that in the door. His mind, 
like his body, is a wreck, M’sieu David. 
Years ago, after a great storm, St. Pierre 
found him in the forest. A tree had fallen 
on him. St. Pierre carried him in on his 
shoulders. He lived, but he has always 
been like that. St. Pierre loves him, and 
poor André worships St.. Pierre and 
follows him about like a dog. His brain is 
gone. He does not know what his name is, 
and we call him André. And always, day 


and night, he is asking that same question, 
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‘Has any one seen Black Roger Audemarc 
Sometime—if you will, M’sieu David 
I should like to have you tell me what it is 
so terrible that you know about Roger 
Audemard.” 

The York boats were half-way across 
the river, and from them came a sudden 
burst of wild song. David could make out 
six men in each boat, their oars flashing in 
the morning sua to the rhythm of their 
chant. Marie-Anne looked up at him sud- 
denly, and in her face and eyes he saw what 
the starry gloom of evening had half hidden 
from him in those thrilling moments when 
they shot through the rapids of the Holy 
Ghost. She was girl now. He did not 
think of her as woman. He did not think 
of her as St. Pierre’s wife. In that upward 
glance of her eyes was something that 
thrilled him to the depth of his soul. 
She seemed, for a moment, to have dropped 
a curtain from between herself and him. 


1?” 


HE red lips trembled, she smiled at 
him, and then she faced the river 
again, and he leaned a little forward, so that 
a breath of wind floated a shimmering tress 
of her hair against his cheek. An irresistible 
impulse seized upon him. He leaned still 
nearer to her, holding his breath, until his 
lips softly touched one of the velvety coils 
of her hair. And then he stepped back. 
Shame swept over him. His heart rose 
and choked him, and his fists were clenched 
at his side. She had not noticed what he 
had done, and she seemed to him like a 
bird yearning to fly out through the win- 
dow, throbbing with the desire to answer 
the chanting song that came over the 


water. And then she was smiling up 
again into his face hardened with the 


struggle which he was making with himself. 
“My people are happy,” she cried. 
“Even in storm they laugh and sing. 


Listen, m’sieu! They are singing La 
Derniére Domaine. That is our song. 


It is what we call our home, away up there 
in the lost wilderness where people never 
come—the Last Domain. Their wives 
and sweethearts and families are up there, 
and they are happy in knowing that today 
we shall travel a few miles nearer to them. 
They are not like your people in Montreal 
and Ottawa and Quebec, M’sieu David. 
They are like children. And yet they are 
glorious children!” 


She ran to the wall and took down the 


banner of St. Pierre Boulain. ‘St. Pierre 
is behind us,” she explained. ‘He is 
coming down with a raft of timber such 
as we can not get in our country, and we 
are waiting for him. But each day we 
must float down with the stream a few 
miles nearer the homes of my people. 
It makes them happier, even though it is 
but a few miles. They are coming now 
for my bateau. We shall travel slowly, 
and it will be wonderful on a day like this. 
It will do you good to come outside, M’sieu 
David—with me. Would you care for 
that? Or would you rather be alone?” 
In her face there was no longer the old 
restraint. On her lips was the witchery 
of a half-smile; in her eyes a glow that 
flamed the blood in his veins. It was not a 
flash of coquetry. It was something deeper 
and warmer than that, something real— 
new Marie-Anne Boulain telling him 
plainly that she wanted him to come. 
He did not know that his hands were still 
clenched at his side. Perhaps she knew. 


But her eyes did not leave his face, eyes 


The Flaming Forest 


that were repeating the invitation of her 
lips, openly asking him not to refuse. 
“T shall be happy to come,” he said. 
The words fell out of him numbly. 
scarcely heard them or knew what he was 
saying, vet he was conscious of the un- 


He 


natural note in his voice. He did not 
know he was betraying himself beyond 
that, did not see the deepening of the 
wild-rose flush in the cheeks of St. Pierre’s 
wife. He picked up his pipe from the table 
and moved to accompany her. 

“You must wait a little while,” she said, 
and her hand rested for an instant upon 
his arm. Its touch was as light as the 
touch of his lips had been against her 
shining hair, but he felt it in every nerve 
of his body. ‘‘Nepapinas is making a 
special lotion for your hurt. I will send 
him in, and then you may come.” 

The wild chant of the rivermen was 
near as she turned to the door. From it 
she looked back at him swiftly. 

“Thev are happy, M’sieu David,” she 
repeated softly. “‘And I, too, am happy. 
I am no longer afraid. And the world is 
beautiful again. Can you guess why? 
It is because you have given me your 
promise, M’sieu David, and because I be- 
lieve you!” 

And then she was gone. 

For many minutes he did not move. 
The chanting of the rivermen, a sudden 
wilder shout, the voices of men, and after 
that the grating of something alongside 
the bateau came to him like sounds from 
another world. Within himself there was 
a crash greater than that of physical 
things. It was the truth breaking upon 
him, truth surging over him like the waves 
of a sea, breaking down the barriers he 
had set up, inundating him with a force 
that was mightier than his own will. A 
voice in his soul was crving out the truth— 
that above all else in the world he wanted 
to reach out his arms to this glorious 
creature who was the wife of St. Pierre, 
this woman who had tried to kill hira and 
was sorry. He knew that it was not desire 
for beauty. It was the worship which 
St. Pierre himself must have for this 
woman who was his wife. And the shock 
of it was like a conflagration sweeping 
through him, leaving him dead and 
shriven, like the crucified trees standing 
in the wake of a fire. A breath that was 
almost a cry came from him, and _ his 
fists knotted until they were purple. She 
was St. Pierre’s wife! And he, David 
Carrigan, proud of his honor, proud of the 
strength that made him man, had dared 
covet her in this hour when her husband 
was gone! He stared at the closed door, 
beginning to cry out against himself, 
and over him there swept slowly and terri- 
bly another thing—the shame of his 
weakness, the hopelessness of the thing 
that for a space had eaten into him and 
consumed him. 

And as he stared, the door opened, and 
Nepapinas came in. 
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URING the next quarter of an hour 

David was as silent as the old Indian 
doctor. He was conscious of no pain 
when Nepapinas took off his bandage and 
bathed his head in the lotion he had 
brought. Before a fresh bandage was put 
on, he looked at himself for a moment in 
the mirror. It was the first time he had 


_ fingers, so-so.” 





seen his wound, and he expected to find 
himself marked with a disfiguring scar. 
To his surprise there was no sign of his 
hurt except a slightly inflamed spot above 
his temple. He stared at Nepapinas, 
and there was no need of the question that 
was in his mind. 

The old Indian understood, and _ his 
dried-up face cracked and crinkled in a 
grin. “Bullet hit a piece of rock, an’ 
rock, not bullet, hit um head,” he explained. 
“Make skull almost break—bend um in 
but Napapinas straighten again with 
He shrugged his thin 
shoulders with a cackling laugh of pride 
as he worked his claw-like fingers to show 
how the operation had been done. 

David shook hands with him in silence; 
then Nepapinas put on the fresh bandage, 
and after that went out, chuckling again 
ia this weird wav, as though he had plaved 
a great joke on the white man whom his 
wizardry had snatched out of the jaws of 
death. 


OR some time there had been a subdued 

activity outside. The singing of the 
boatmen had ceased, a low voice was giv- 
ing commands, and looking through the 
window, David saw that the bateau was 
slowly swinging away from the shore. 
He turned from the window to the table 
and lighted the cigar St. Pierre’s wife 
had given him. 

In spite of the mental struggle he had 
made during the presence of Nepapinas, 
he had failed to get a grip on himself. 
For a time he had ceased to be David 
Carrigan, the man-hunter. A few days 
ago his blood had run to that almost 
savage thrill of the great game of one 
against one, the game in which Law sat 
on one side of the board and Lawlessness 
on the other, with the cards between. It 
was the great gamble. The cards meant 
life or death; there was never a checkmate 
—one or the other had to lose. Had some 
one told him then that soon he would 
meet the broken and twisted hulk of a man 
who had known Black Roger Audemard, 
every nerve in him would have thrilled 
in anticipation of that hour. He realized 
this as he paced back and forth over the 
thick rugs of the bateau floor. And he 
knew, even as he struggled to bring them 
back, that the old thrili and the old 
desire were gone. It was impossible to 
lie to himself. St. Pierre, in this moment, 
was of more importance to him than Roger 
Audemard. And St. Pierre’s wife, Marie 
Anne— 

His eves fell on the crumpled hand- 
kerchief on the piano keys. Again he 
was crushing it in the palm of his hand, 
and again the flood of humiliation and 
shame swept over him. He dropped the 
handkerchief, and the great law of his 
own life seemed to rise up in his face and 
taunt him. He was clean. That had been 
his greatest pride. He hated the man who 
was unclean. It was his instinct to kill 
the man who desecrated another man’s 
home. And here, in the sacredness of 
St. Pierre’s paradise, he found himself 
at last face to face with that greatest fight 
of all the ages. 

He faced the door. He threw back his 
shoulders until they snapped, and he 
laughed, as if at the thing that had risen 
up to point its finger at him. After all, it 
did not hurt a man to go through a bit of 
fire—if he came (Continued on page 126) 





MILE down the river a loon gave its harsh love-cry; far out of the west came the faint trail-song of 
awolf. Over the forest tops rose the moon, the stars grew thicker and brighter, and through the 
finger of hardwood glowed the fire of St. Pierre Boulain’s men—while close beside him, silent in these 
hours of silence, David felt growing nearer and still nearer to him the presence of the wife of St. Pierre 
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E have now come to years of 
discretion. The young per- 
son who reaches the age of 
twenty has become a man or a 

woman. It is true, he has had little ex- 
perience. It is also true that he has a 
superabundance of hope. At twenty, one 
has reached the age when he begins to 
think seriously of his individual life. He 
is about to pass from under the tutelage 
of his parents. He is possibly almost 
through college. He is looking forward to 
his professional career. He is no longer 
an “older child.” 

Among the things he does not think of 
are these: To what diseases am I particu- 
larly susceptible during the next twenty 
years of my life? Havelas goodachance 
to live as I had in my younger days? Are 
there any special diseases to which I am 
especially susceptible? Barring accidents, 
have I a good chance to live until forty? 
These, as I say, are the things about which 
he does not think. 

In this article I propose to consider the 
particular dangers trom disease which 
should be guarded against in this period 
o! youth, of expectation, and of oppor- 
tunity, and which threaten the group of 
individuals from twenty to forty years of 
age. First, the most threatening of all 
is tuberculosis. This plague loves the 
go'den age of man. It first begins to be 
threatening as the victim approaches the 
age of puberty. It continues with in- 
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WE TELL YOU AGAIN 


that the purpose of the League for 
Longer Life is to induce you to do 
the things that will, barring acci- 
dents and disease, make you happier, 
healthier, and more’ efficient. We 
don’t really expect you to do them at 
this time, because of all their pos- 
sessions people are most careless of 
their health—which means of their 
lives. Many of those who write to 
Dr. Wiley can’t be helped very much; 
they waited until disease had its un- 
mistakable grip upon them. If you 
should be more interested than we 
have any reason to think you are, 
Dr. Wiley will gladly send you a copy 
of his questionnaire, which, when 
properly filled out by a competent 
physician, will show you just how 
your health account stands. Address 
him, enclosing stamp, at the Wood- 
ward Building, Washington, D. C. 


creased fury after twenty, and only begins 
to abate its ravages at forty. The appeal 
which I make here must be based upon in- 
dubitable facts. I go to the only reliable 
thesaurus of mortality and morbidity 
which we possess, namely, the mortality 
records of the Bureau of the Census. I 
have taken up these reports for five years, 
from 1914 to 1918 inclusive. The reports 
for 1919 are not yet available. 

It is interesting to trace the rise of the 
great white plague. I have combined in 
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At twenty-five, men and women stand practically equal in their chance of long life. By forty, thousands 
of women ‘are alone. This is the danger period for men, the time when the greatest care should be taken 
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one expression all the data for each of the 
five years. I have also thought it interest- 
ing to determine whether males or females 
were the most frequent victims of this 
destroyer. I begin with the group of in- 
fants and children under the age of five. I 
find that during these five years men- 
tioned above, 18,139 boys and 15,572 girls 
died of tuberculosis. The particular form 
of tuberculosis in boys and girls, and 
especially in infants,~is not that of the 
lungs, but of the lining of the membrane of 
the brain. A large percentage of the total 
deaths of tuberculosis in these children 
under five was due to tubercular menin- 
gitis. 

Passing to the group of children between 
five and ten, we find that 4625 boys and 
4634 girls died of tuberculosis. Here we 
see a fifty-fifty proposition. Practically, 
boys and girls between the ages of five 
and ten are equally the victims of tuber- 
culosis. When we come to the group 
between ten and fifteen, we find an amaz- 
ing difference. During these ages 3945 
boys and 7115 girls died of tuberculosis! 
Now, tuberculosis of the lungs becomes a 
very dominant factor, while tuberculosis of 
the lining membrane of the brain rapidly 
disappears. It is not my purpose here to 
explain the cause of this tremendous in- 
crease in girl fatality. Naturally, the 
first supposition one would have in the case 
is that it is due (Continued on page 110) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 7? 
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Alone, except for native Eskimos, 
Mrs. Cameron has crossed the 
frozen wastes of the Far North in 
sledges drawn by sturdy reindeer 


She has seen the dreaded medicine- 
man who still tries to frighten away 
the evil spirits that would kill a 
child, as in days before physicians 


She has seen the leap of the home- 
coming salmon at spawning time, 
drawn by some mysterious instinct 
to the spot from which they came 
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Footloose and kree 


By Alice Booth 


when whole races migrated to another country and made it 

theirs. We have passed the time when men and women 
traversed Europe on sandaled feet with songs or prayers as sole scrip 
for their journey. The days when our forefathers dared a mighty 
ocean are behind us, as are those when our own grandfathers drove 
their teams across a trackless continent, to found a new America on 
another ocean toward the setting sun. Economic necessity chains us 
to our homes. Often, the more comfortable they are, the more 
securely we are chained. We do not even know America, and most of 
those who have broken away for short excursions into other lands 
know only the countries that gave them birth. 


NEW of us are travelers. We have forgotten the lost centuries 
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But in us the old thrill of travel, of adven- 
ture, of thirst for new scenes, for strange 
stars in the sky and strange trees swaying in 
the summer sun, lives on as strongly as be- 
fore. Necessity has trained us out of the 
habit of yielding to it—of taking to the open 
road whenever the call of adventure sounds 
—but the intense curiosity for other lands is 
as vivid as when the earth was young. 

There are so many out-of-the-way corners 
of the earth, where primitive races live 
almost as they lived before the fall of Rome. 
The Gold Coast of Africa, with its Solomon’s 
mines of fabled riches, its fierce heat, its 
swift plagues that take mysterious ven- 
geance on the white man within its gates. 
The Caucasus Mountains, birthplace of a 
strange race that surpassed all the peoples 
of the earth in beauty, being white. Tar- 
tary, with its mad horsemen dashing wildly 
across the barren steppes. The Far North, 
where those fur-clad hunters fight their life- 
long struggle with the deathly cold and the 
dreadful night. People who are living as 
they lived when the earth was new-made, 
when geological cataclysms were making 
and remaking continents, and perhaps 
Atlantis still rose in pride above the open 
sea! Those are the places that fire our 
imagination and.roused men to a daring un- 
known in this day and age. 

We never see these countries, most of us— 
even those of us who know the rainbow tulip 
fields of Holland or the vineyard slopes of 
sunny France. They are more inaccessible 
than Rome with her broken columns, more 
isolated than Russia,with her barbaric folk- 
songs of a thousand years. They are hard to 
reach; they are dangerous. For then we 
have to have some one (Continued on page 99) 


Even north of the Arctic Circle Mrs. Cameron has journeyed, 
where, after the winter night, the midnight sun shines eerily with 
a sullen light for the long, long day that lasts a summer through 














































She has seen that frozen country where the partridges—ptar mi- 
gan, in the north—turn white in winter, with only the black eyes 
and beak to mark them against the purity of the eternal snow 
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Fashions of Spring 
Forecast Foulards and Crépes for Frocks and 


- Claks—Straight Street Clothes and Wider House Frocks 
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CABLE NEWS 


VE W Callot model of brocaded light green 
“" crépe de Chine has sleeveless corsage open in 
deep V front and back. Fronts crossed low and 
forming tight draped girdle effect at waistline. 
Skirt shirred over three hoops, one at top hips, 
wider one at broadest part hips, small step width 
hoop at hem. Peg-top silhouette, flat front and 
back. Each hoop trimmed narrow gold lace. 
New Poiret model with backless corsage of silver 
tissue which crosses front, dropping on sides and 
forming silver train lined with black tulle, falling 
on left side and ending in great pink rose. 
Straight skirt black tulle, caught up in knot above 
right knee with huge pink rose. Many new 
jackets style amazone with a decided godet flare 


LTHOUGH it is but midwinter as 
you read these pages, there is 
already a forecast of spring to be 


found in the fashion world. We know, 
for instance, that the beltless coat will be 
extremely smart, some of the coats cut on 
straight lines as at left, others on faring 
lines as at the right: In clothes for the 
street, the straight short skirt will still be 
worn. Whether or not the openings will 
bring a surprise in a decided vogue for the 
fuller skirt is as yet undecided. Lanvin, 
Poiret and Callot make many wide, full 
skirts distended at the hips and worn with 
straight, rather close-fitting waists. Many 


Paris dictates pronounced simplicity as the 
edict of fashion in tailored wear for the spring, 
as proved by the smart tailleur at left, of beige 
cheviot with a white vest and leather buttons 


From the straight box coat, a flaring step is taken 
at right in the light gray cheviot bure suit with 
insertions of darker gray cheviot. The suit is 
accompanied by a béret with side loops to match 





of these Lanvin models are worn by smart 
actresses on the stage and to a more 
limited extent by the younger set for 
dancing and the theater. The fuller, wider 
skirts are not seen on the streets, however. 
except for an occasional one or two at the 
races. It is probable that we shall have 
fuller skirts in the softer afternoon dresses, 
while keeping the straight, scantier skirt 
for tailored and street dresses. Although 
the skirts will remain short, the length of 
coats may suit the individual. Some are 
of medium length, as illustrated at the 
left of the opposite page, and some are 
quite short, straight little affairs, as below. 

The marked tendency for the “ between- 
season hat” is becoming a fixed law. This 
year we find something new and delightful 
in the crépe de Chine hats—which is quite 
a different use of the pretty fabric—as 
well as smart turbans in ciré satin. 

Just as we learn that there is a tendency 


The cape effect is given in an odd plait at the 
back of this black cloth cloak seen at Auteuil. The 
blouse of silver and white tissue in center bands 
its collar and hip line with mauve velvet ribbon 


Tendencies in suits are here expressed in the 
three models by Drecoll and Premet at top of 
page. Whether short or long the loose box coat 
has taken a definite place in spring fashions 


PREMET 


toward the Directoire period in dresses, so 
we see it in some of the new hats, as in 
the model of Jeanne Duc on the opposite 
page. Thisis of fine, black straw trimmed 
with ribbon and velvet. A felt model which 
we may find with usin satin or straw for the 
spring takes the lines of the hat shown at 
the left below of the opposite page. 

By cable from Paris comes the word that 
the cloches or mushroom shapes show 
round crowns with brims both wide and 
narrow. All brims, however, have a tenden- 
cy to be shorter in the back than inthe 
front. The trimming this season bids fair to 
be of ribbon rather than flowers. Last year 
flowers abounded, and there undoubtedly 
will be some this spring as in every other, 
but ribbon is going to be exceedingly smart. 
For instance, some of the broad brim, 
round crown’ capelines—soft,  flexible- 
brimmed hats—are trimmed with flat 
bows of pretty ribbon flaring off the edges. 


More fanciful than the average suit, this Jenny 
model of beige chez siot—embroidered in beige of a 
darker shade—proves with what reluctance Paris 
now forsakes embroidery for plain, straight lines 


A novel note on the Beer frock of dark blue serge 
and black satin ciré, at left, is the long flaring 
sleeve suddenly tightened at the wrist and em- 
broidered with white wool and novel coral beads 





Some of the smartest frocks of spring 
are made of foulard—the new two-toned 
foulards which are shown this season by 
all the fabric houses. Black foulard or 
black twill shows thus an effective all-over 
design in brick red, blue, green, gray, 
white, or beige, while foulards of every 
color show similar designs in black and 
white. In many of the new silks the 
square is featured in the design—lined 
squares in outline, square or oblong 
blocks of color, small designs arranged in 
squares—square arrangements of every 


sort. And they are all charming. A pretty 
example of this is the frock at right below. 


Black-and-Beige Foulard is New 


Smartest perhaps is beige foulard show- 
ing a skeleton design in black. This beige 
silk is combined often in frocks with plain 
black foulard, crépe Georgette, or satin. 
Some of the prettiest models of the season 
are developed in beige-and-black, not only 
in foulard but in taffeta, a touch of silver 
often being added. Over one straight 
frock of beige-and-black foulard—the beige 
skirt open on the left side over plain 
black satin, and black satin filling in the 
open V of the corsage—is worn a simple, 
unlined cloak of thin beige cheviot stitched 
about the edges with black. The rows of 
stitching, close together, have almost the 
effect of braid, being prettier and more 
delicate than braid, and the cloak is girdled 
with a narrow fold of the beige fabric. 
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Crepe de Chine, 
left from Premet, embroidered in black beads. 


This girdle, like many of the new belts, 
is placed at the waist-line, the cloak 
pouching a bit above it. On the stage of 
the Comédie Francaise Mlle. Marie 
Leconte wears a Lanvin cloak—a straight, 
narrow cloak of rust-colored velours de 
laine—girdled in this fashion. The collar 
and cufis are of gray astrakhan with 
touches of black and bright green velvet 
used as trimming at the neck and wrists. 

Many of the new cloaks of satin and 
crépe de Chine, usually black, are col- 
lared with fur. The sleeves are usually 
straight and rather wide, the girdle is 
placed at the waist-line, and the coat 
skirts are narrow and often slit for several 
inches on the sides. The thin cloak over a 
frock of crépe Georgette or some thin silk 
is both pretty and practical, and this idea 
will be featured in the spring collections. 

Doubtless many of these thin frocks 
will be made of plain crépe de Chine or 
satin combined with crépe Georgette, 
while the cloaks—in effect one frock worn 
over another—will be of light-weight wool 
fabrics, satin, crépe de Chine, or taffeta. 
All effect of bulkiness will be avoided in 
these double frocks—the outer garment a 
slender one-piece frock in appearance, the 
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under-dress more slender still. The 
sheath-like capes made by Jenny are 
worn over slender gowns, the silhouette 
being incredibly slim and graceful. 

We are to see much of the long, close 
sleeve next season, with half-length and 
short sleeves of all sorts. A few bulging or 
puffed sleeves will be worn, but the long 
sleeve, close-fitting or loose and straight, 
will be smartest. In the double frock 
described above, for instance, the cloak 
sleeve will be long and straight or perhaps 
sometimes slightly bulging, while the 
sleeve of the under-dress_ will often be 
short and straight. As to the gigot sleeve 
—it chimes in well with the loose-shoul- 
dered effect so much in fashion during the 
mid-season; but, although Poiret showed 
a pronounced ‘‘mutton-leg”’ last August, 
there is little chance of the idea being 
followed up in the February collections. 

Skirts in General Continue Short 

Here and there we see a skirt which is 
longer than those of last season. but in 
general skirts will continue short. The 
1830 frocks by Lanvin often touch the in- 
step in front and are equally long in the 
back, but are rounded up and very much 
shorter on the. sides. Or—a new note for 
the spring—they are short in front and 
taper to heel-length in the back. 

There is some attempt at drapery— 
often soft folds falling from the shoulder or 
hip in evening gowns. For evening wear 


one of the smartest spring stuffs, fashions the black dress at 
The Georgette frock above, 


youthful in its simplicity, is of gray serge, trimmed with bands of tucking 


Handkerchief points, a variation of the cascade drapery indulged in by 
Doucet, are shown on the black crépe de Chine gown above. 


PREMET 
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The frock at 
right sponsors the new black foulard patterned in rust-colored designs 
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LANVIN 


the corsage cut straight across under the 
arms and supported by narrow straps over 
the shoulders has been replaced to a great 
extent by the V-necked or round-necked 
corsage with a rather wide shoulder-piece 
and a rather large, vague armhole. The 
straight 1830 corsage showing the top of 
the shoulder is extremely smart also. 


The New Colors 


In colors, for tailored frocks and after- 
noon gowns of cheviot and silk, beige will 
be smart—the new putty-beige described 
before in these columns. Very new for 
evening wear is lilac, with all the pastel 
shades again in fashion. Black is smart, 
either alone or combined with any color. 
Dark blue is combined by Jenny with 
bright green, and black is combined with 
vivid yellow, while a gray gabardine 
tailored frock is given a blouse, collar, 
and cuffs of bright green linen. Jenny 
fashions gilets and blouses of white piqué, 
and a slender, slightly draped frock of 
dark blue gabardine is adorned with a 
bow of white piqué posed on the right hip. 

Bright green is combined with violet— 
a new frock being made of bright green 
silk with an over-dress of violet crépe 
Georgette. The result is new and smart. 
Bright green is often combined with 
black, and Tuscan red is also often strik- 
ingly combined with this same color. 


Glittering in steel and crystal paillettes, the Lanvin gown at left, of blue 
crépe Georgette, is girdled with the season’s long, flowing sash. Black Spanish 
lace over black satin recalls a romantic Spain, in the Doucet gown at right 


Significant of a return to the Directoire period is the décolleté line of the 
gown at left below, of green satin. Distinction of line and trimming are 
achieved in the Lanvin dinner gown at right below, of lilac crépe de Chine 


LANVIN 


This year has brought, perhaps, a more 
decided change in the evening frocks we 
wear than in anything else. This is well 
shown by the four illustrations above. 
Here we find the round, high neck cut in 
kimono fashion with the suggestion of a 
sleeve; the Directoire neck-line which goes 
straight across the neck leaving the top of 
the shoulders bare; another round necked 
frock with flowing sleeves caught at the 
wrist which yet reveal the arms; last, 
the somewhat more formal evening frock 
cut with the square neck back and front 
with rather broad shoulder-straps and no 
sleeves whatsoever, as is the mode now. 

The first frock worn on the stage of 
the Comédie Francaise shows the use of 
lilac, which is one of the new evening 
shades, trimmed with steel and crystal 
paillettes combined with touches of jet. 
There is a suggestion of informality about 
the simple cut of the dress which contrasts 
oddly with the two floating trains. 

The model of green satin shown second 
is far more formal in character, though 
trainless. Here we find a slightly draped 
skirt with the drapery hanging longer on 
one side than the other and the distinctly 
new Directoire neck line which leaves the 
top of the shoulders bare. 





DOUCET 








The Georgette frock with its round neck 
and flowing sleeves is the least formal in 
character and would make a delightful 
theater frock or home dinner gown. Here 
vivid blue Georgette is the foundation 
with glitter given by crystal paillettes. 
Evening gowns as a class may be divided 
into those of extreme simplicity of plain 
satin or brocade which show no glitter, 
and those which by sashes or ornamenta- 
tion shimmer at every movement of the 
body. 

A summer evening frock which is par- 
ticularly delightful and which would be as 
adaptable for lace as for net is the last one. 
Here Doucet has covered a black satin slip 
with black Spanish lace which he daringly 
combines with silver lace. Since we are 
not all fortunate enough to have good 
Spanish lace, the same idea could be 
carried out in net and silver lace. 


Sashes of Chiffon, Satin or Tulle 

Perhaps one of the prettiest conceits of 
the winter which will undoubtedly be 
smart through the spring and summer is 
the use of a soft broad sash of chiffon, 
satin, or tulle which is brought across the 
frock at a low waist-line and tied on one 
side in a big bow with two long ends, one 
end reaching just above the bottom of the 
skirt and the other possibly the floor, to 


suggest a train in some way or other. 
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Asserting the strong influence of Scotch 
plaids in sports, this set consists of a tan 
hat of camel's hair. striped in brown, and 
a broad scarf to match, edged with fringe 


New Spring Sports Clothes in Tweeds and Flannels 
Fashioned After the Smart English Mode 


ably clothes are a_ thing apart. 
English women, who spend so much of 
their life in the country, and who walk and 
ride in comfortable clothes that will stand 
both weather and rough country, have set 
so good an example that they are followed 
the world over for their country clothes. 
The smart American women are very 
well turned out in country neighborhoods. 
They have learned, as it would be well for 
all women who live in small towns or 
country villages to learn, that walking 
shoes with flat heels, comfortable walking 
skirts of tweed with coats to match, worn 
with hats of a similar character, make the 
best looking and most practical costumes. 
Here are some of the smartest new Eng- 
lish clothes for the coming season. The 
broad camel’s hair scarf of plaid with a cap 
to match gives warmth if it is needed, and 
is ornamental if worn open. The cape with 
the waistcoat front is a comfortable sort of 
garment and has been adopted by well- 
dressed women in this country for race 
meets, as a rainy day garment, or as a 
warm, comfortable wrap for motoring. 
Such a top-coat as that at the left makes an 
excellent motor coat and is pretty in the 
new, bright colors worn over a plaid skirt. 
There is, by the way, a distinct fashion 
toward the wearing of plain coats with 
plaid skirts, and newer still is the striped un- 
plaited skirt shown on the opposite page. 
A new sports suit is cut on the Norfolk 
model, only much (Continued on page 80) 


For: sports nothing is smarter than the camel’s 
hatr coat at left, with the new raglan shoulder. It 
comes in green, bright red, tan, or sand. The 
duvetyn hat shows a becoming mushroom shape 


Long a favorite in England for sports wear, the 
waistcoat cape at right, of tan and brown camel's 
hair, makes its way to Western shores. Hat of 
English tweed with a soft crown and rolled brim 





Smart sports hats this season are of a con- 
trasting shade or, newer still, fashion them- 
selves of the same, or a similar material to 
the suit, in some becoming country shape 


Significant of the spring mode is the new 
oval neck-line on the drop-stitch seveater at 
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Truly English in style, this 
Norfolk suit of English tweed 
indefinite plaid comes in 
wherein brown or 
is the predominating 
ide. Stitched hat of same ma- 


il in a good country shape 


Ileraided from across the seas, 
English flannel again fashions 
many smart sports skirts. Here 
r in green, rose, or blue 
hite. Appropriate for all 

is the tucked-bosom 
white crépe de Chine 
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NEW ENGLISH MODELS SHOWN BY KNOX 


left, of alpaca wool, which may be had in 
bright orange, jade, old blue, nazy, or tan 


Another style of suit much 
in vogue is this straight model 
without plaits, showing a nar- 
row belt finished with a cloth- 
covered buckle. It is of solid- 
colored tweeds in browns, tans. 
or greens. Hat of same material 


A new style is to’ combine a 
plain Tuxedo sweater, as at 
left, of camel’s hair, in beige, 
tan, or green, with a straight, 
unplaited skirt of green and 
black striped flannel. The 
skirt belt holds in the sweater 
41 





HARRIS BLOUSES 


IN YOUR LOCAL SHOPS 


The Newest Spring Blouses 
a 


“THE blouses here are of three types. A sports blouse of imported French voile 
has a Scetch checked organdy collar and vest effect, which is not only new 
but very fresh and pretty. In this waist, as in the one of French voile with real filet, 
a bit of hand embroidery and hand-drawn stitchery is used. A wash waist of this 
type is especially needed at this time to wear with a suit, or later on in the summer 
to wear with white skirts. The waist to match the skirt in color, which is particularly CUPID JR. 
pretty this spring, is made of silk minunette (a silk tricolette), as in the model here 
shown. This is embroidered in gold and self color. The woman going South or who 
lives in the warmer parts of our Country will be delighted with the suit of French ratiné 
shown above. This is a straight, Tuxedo model, the revers and cuffs of which are 
trimmed with drawn-work. Ask your dealer for these models by their trade name. 


For the ten-year-old girl, this pretty hat of Milan 
straw trims its crown with a sand-colored ribbon 
which fails streamer-like to one side. Black, 
brown, navy, pheasant, or walnut; about $12.50 


The novel blouse at left above, of white French 
voile. fashions its Peter Pan collar and front of 
imported Scotch checked organdy with a hand- 
drawn center and edge. In sizes 34 to 46; about $3 


A washable vaist of white French voile with real 
filet and hand-drawn work is that second from 
left above, which would be smart with eitner a 
Sports or spring suit; 34 to 46; about $6.50 


Characteristic of the demi-saison hat, the model 
at right, of faille, shows a spray of long cock’s 
feathers which graze the wearer's shoulder. In 
navy, henna, grav, or beige, for about $27.50 
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CUPID 


Another youthful shape for the girl from 10 to 14 
yrs. 1s this large, split-braid hat faced with rust 
and embroidered in a colored silk dropstitch. 
In navy blue, black, or brown; aboyt $17.50 


A waist which gives the effect of a dress to a 
spring suit is that second from the right above, of 
navy minunette (a silk tricolette), embroidered in 
gold or self color; 34 to 46, for about $9.75 


Of French ratiné, the suit at right above shows the 
becoming Tuxedo collar. The small Peter Pan 
collar and vest are of organdy. French blue, 
flesh, navy, henna, or lavender; about $10.50 


IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT CARRY THESE 
MODELS UNDER THEIR TRADEMARK 
NAMES, WRITE US TO KNOW THE NAME 
OF THE DEALER IN YOUR TOWN OR LO- 
CALITY WHO DOES HAVE THEM IN STOCK 








IN YOUR LOCAL SHOPS 


Suits, Collars and Vests of the Spring 











ASK YOUR LOCAL DEALER FOR THESE MODELS UNDER 
THEIR TRADE-MARK MAKE. IF HE DOES NOT CARRY 
THEM WRITE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING FOR THE NAME 
OF A DEALER IN YOUR TOWN OR LOCALITY WHO DOES 





















This net collar with a Valenciennes lace edging FF @ \ Of piqué with the somewhat hard edge softened by 
is a pretty illustration of the square collar which “] a plaiting of batiste, the separate collar and cuff 
because of its smart and becoming line finds its Ww set above finishes many of the smart Jersey 


z) mocks and new Sports waists Po about $2.75 





place in the latest spring fashions; about $2.25 bP oye 














A tailored suit which may be worn with or with- 
out a belt is shown in center below. It is of navy 
or black all worsted serge. and if worn with a belt 1s 
more youthful; 14 to 20, 36 to 40; about $39.50 


Very smart for a tailored suit are the vest and Peter 
Pan collar of Beach cloth or piqué at right; about 
$3.50. The tan linen vest bound with a colored 
linen fold, second from right; about $3.95 

























Well cut and showing excellent material and 
workmanship, the box suit of navy or black tri- 
cotine, at right below, suggests formal rather than 


informal wear; 14 to 20, 36 to 40; about $58.50 


If an inexpensive but nice suit ts needed for 
country wear the heather Jersey cloth model at le/t 
below can be recommended. Copenhagen, cop per- 
tan, or brown; 14 to 20, 36 to 40; about $20 
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lace edging is a very pretty 
illustration of the square. 

The spring suits at the 
left show three types for the 
young girl or the small wo- 
man. The box model with the 
applied bands is of tricotine. 
This is an extremely well-cut 
model, showing excellent 
material and workmanship, 
and suggests formal rather 
than informal wear. The 
model in the center is of the 
tailored type in a_ good 
quality of serge and may be 
worn with or without the 
belt. In both these suits the 
skirt is a two-piece, straight 
affair with slight gathers 
across the back. The fasti- 
dious woman will like the 
lack of trimming and good 
cut of these spring models, 
if she wants something smart 
to wear in the city. 

If, on the other hand, an 
inexpensive but nice suit is 
needed for country wear or 
for sports, the one at the 
left of the group can be 
recommended. This, though 
exceedingly inexpensive, is of 
a good quality material and 
the cut is the simple, straight 
line which is appropriate for 
such a suit. In suits of this 
character much of the good 
looks depend upon the color 
chosen. Having looked over 
the models very carefully, 
the browns and greens that 
are soft in color, in Jersey 
cloth, can be recommended. 
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FTER a number of sea- 
sons when the smart 
neck-line has been an un- 
trimmed one, it is rather a 
relief to know that on some 
of the dresses, at least, will 
be worn the becoming and 
softening collar. A neck-line 
which is distinctly smart 
just now for sports or tai- 
lored wear shows the collar 
which comes to the base of 
the throat—a Buster Brown 
or Peter Pan collar as they 
arecalled. This line is vouth- 
ful and very becoming, if 
becoming at all, and should, 
when possible, be adopted. 
A separate collar and cuff 
set of this type is illustrated 
at the right above. This is of 
piqué with the somewhat 
hard edge softened by a 
plaiting of batiste. A vest 
with the same type of collar 
is illustrated above in the 
center and would be smart 
worn with the strictly tai- 
lored suit for town or with the 
sports suit for the country. A 
vest of a softer outline shows 
along “V” opening and a 
smart collar. This is of a type 
which can be worn most 2t- 
tractively with the box coats. 
lhe square neck-line, the 
“U” line, and the oval 
which have been so very be- 
coming, all find their places 
in the spring fashions, the 
square and the “‘U” perhaps 
being smartest of all. Acol- miss MANHATTAN 
lar of net with Valenciennes spriNG MODELS 










































This wool jersey waist with white linen 
coliar and cuffs comes in henna, navy, 


bark, brown, or gray; 32 to 44; $12.75 


Weaists and Attractive Dresses that Show a Forecast 


of Spring in the New York Shops 


EBRUARY is an in-between month, as it 
were, when it comes to shopping. It is a 


Suitable for sports or 
street wear this Porto 
Rican waist of the 
finest quality of white 
batiste is hand-made 
throughout. The collar 
and are hand- 
drawn and hand-em- 
broidered; 34 to 46, $3.95 


A pretty little frock for 
everyday wear is that 
at right of pink or blue 
chambray with a white 
collar and cuffs and 
unusual trimming 
hecked gingham. 

i hild from 6 to 10 
yea Priced at $6.95 
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tor, of ; 
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chamoray 1s leather col- 
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little too early to buy spring clothes and far 
too late to consider winter ones. 
standing, however, a new dress waist and some 
children’s clothes are often found 
A sports waist which is very smart indeed is 
the one above of Jersey cloth which comes in all 
the smart shades and may be worn with any 


contrasting or blending skirt. 


Notwith- 


necessary. 


Such an over- 


%— blouse is particularly smart with a plaited 
skirt to match, or a plaited or plain flannel 
skirt. The dainty waist at right shows the Peter 
Pan collar which is exceedingly smart and will be 


worn even more this year than last. 


the finest sort of 


material with 


It is of 
hand-em- 


broidered collar and cuffs and can be recom- 

mended for its excellent fit and workmanship 
Three useful dresses for children in good 

stvles and durable materials are shown below. 


Of the finest sort of 
material with embroid- 
ered collar and cuffs, 
this waist of white 
striped dimity can b 
recommended for its ex- 
cellent fit. Extremely 
smart is the Peter Pa 
collar; 32 to 44; $5 


A silk and wool sweater 
is at left which come 
in white, mazze, Copen- 
hagen, tan, jade, pink 
rose, coral, lavender 
or orange; I to 2 yrs., 
$3; 3 to 4, $3.25; 5 t 
6. $3.75; 7 to 10, $4.25. 
Postage 10c. extra 


These smart sprin 
models show some ¢ 
the best values in the 
New York shops. W 
shall be happy to bu 
them for youon receipt of 
check or money-orde 
Good Housekee pi 
Shopping Serz IC 





ess dinner 
drapes tts 
1 billowy loops. 
back of the corsage 


‘coming surplice style. 
eranium, light 


; Prem h blue; $69.50 


le Chine, a smart ma- 
on, the afternoon 

it trims itself with 
tings and self 
This frock may 
for afternoon wear 
pring and later for 
Navy, light 


own, or black; $49.50 


Of real Irish and filet with other fine laces, this collar 
gives a pretty finish to a dress, $6; cuffs, $3 extra 


-HESE attractive frocks for the in- 
between season bring with them a 
forecast of spring. Plaitings which made 
their bow last vear are again much in 
vogue as the two afternoon frocks below 
seem to prove. The one at left isa happy 
addition to the wardrobe, as it may be 
used for afternoon wear in the spring and 
later for the street. The other is a becom- 
ing and youthful frock for the young girl 
from fourteen to twenty. A necessity at 
this time is a cloth dress. A smart model 
is the navy tricotine and black satin dress 
illustrated. The straight lines of the sea- 
son are here achieved, while black em- 
broidery trims the panels. The sleeveless 
dinner frock at left follows the precepts 
of the moment by draping its skirt with 
loops and veiling the upper part of its cor- 
sage in the back only, the front being made 
in the becoming surplice style. A new fea- 
ture is the big bow of chiffon at the side. 


A youthful type of gown ts 
this of Georgette, trimmed 
with rufiies. In gray, navy, 
Copenhagen, or beige; 14 to 
20 yrs., $39.50. The navy 
tricotine and black satin 
dress at left embroidered in 
black becomes a_ necessity 


in the early spring; $39.50 


We shall be happy to help 
you with your shopping by 
buying any of these early 
spring models to complete 
your wardrobe. Please en- 
close a check or money-order 
and address Good Housekeep- 
ing Shopping Service, 119 
West 40th St., New York City 
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FOR THE HOME DRESSMAKER 


A Practical Lesson in Dressmaking Showing How to Make 


the Smart Spring Frock Illustrated Below 
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ANY women are afraid to make a 
dress at home. because they do not 
know how intricate it may prove, or per- 
haps more often, because they fear to spoil 
good material. Many of the dresses to- 
day are not difficult to make if a good pat- 
tern is secured, and good patterns are 
simple. It depends upon the cut as to 
whether or not the dress is smart. For in- 
stance, the dress illustrated on this page 
has in the pattern just the four pieces 
shown in the diagram. The front, which 
is cut oa a lengthwise fold of the material, 
is without a seam except at the shoulder 
and underarm. The back, which is cut on 
a lengthwise fold, is seamed to the front 
at the shoulders and underarms. The 
sleeve is in one piece; and the collar, which 
is placed on a fold at the center back is 
attached to the neckline. A small vest 
may be attached to the lining. The sash 
and loop effect are nothing but a straight 
piece of material or a piece of satin or 
moiré ribbon arranged as illustrated. 
Suppose we make this dress together 
step by step. First let us consider the 
material. Such a frock is suitable for one 
of the new foulards or silk crépes, or for 
tricotine or serge. It requires in 36-inch 
bust, five and a half vards of a thirty-six- 
inch material (in which some of the silks 
come), three yards of a fifty-four-inch ma- 
terial, or four and a half yards of a forty- 
two-inch material. Since the majority of 
women need a spring cloth dress for street 
wear, let us make it of serge or tricotine 
fifty-four inches wide. 


3 yards serge, 54 in. wide, at $2.50 a yard 


(For dress and panels). ............ $7.50 

1 yard China silk, 36 in. wide, at ........ 1.00 
1 card hooks and eyes............... ; 10 
$8.60 


3% yards of ribbon are necessary it a ribben 
sash is preferred to thet of serge. 


A difficult part of dressmaking which 
many people do not appreciate is making 
the lining. This is most important. 
Choose a durable quality of material. If 
China silk is used. get a good quality; if 


This dress pattern has four pieces: the 

front, and back to be laid on lengthwis. 

folds, and a one-piece sleeve and collar 
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lawn, get it firm enough to hold its place. 
Be careful to lay your pattern on the 
straight of the goods. Do not try to save 
material by laying any part of it crosswise. 
The lining pattern, like the dress, is cut in 
but two pieces, a back and a front. Lay 
the back on the fold and cut the front ona 
fold or on selvage edges. Sew the shoulder 
seams together, then the underarm seams 
together. Now try on wrong side out, and 
pin the front together without allowing for 
the lap, and pin in a dart from the bust to 
the waist-line. This will take up the sur- 
plus fulness in the front at the waist-line 
and should leave the shoulders fitting 
smoothly. Have ready an inside beli about 
an inch wide, fastened by a hook and eve. 
Put this on under the lining, hooking it at 
the center front. Pin the center back to 
the center back of the belt. Then pin the 
underarm seam to the belt, being carefui 






































A pattern for this dress may be obtained upon 
receipt of sixty cents. Kindly give correct size 
and address Good Housekeeping Fashion Service 


Attractive in one of the new foulards or silk 
crépes, or in tricotine or serge, this frock slips 
over the head and achieves the straight silhouette 





to keep the underarm seam straight. It 
must come from the middle of the under- 
arm ina straight line to the waist. Do not 
let this seam ‘‘shoot”’ either front or back. 
Keep it straight. If there is fulness in 
either the front or back, lay in small folds 
in the back and take it up in darts in the 
front. If your shoulders need adjustment, 
adjust them now. If the underarm is too 
broad or too tight, cut it by snipping the 
edges and gradually cutting it away to the 
desired width. If the underarm is too big, 
it is made smaller by taking the shoulder 
seams and the underarm seams a little 
deeper. When the shoulder, underarm, 
and armhole are correctly fitted, turn back 
on each side of the center front for the 
seam and mark for hooks and eyes to be 
placed on the two edges so that the lining, 
when hooked, closes without a lap. 

Now baste the seams; try on to be sure 
the lining fits. If any adjustment is 
needed, rip the bastings and readjust. If 
not, sew the seams up on the machine. 
Pink the edges of the seams as a finish or 
overhand them. Now finish the hems on 
the two fronts and sew on the hooks and 
eves. The lower edge of the lining which 
will come an inch or two below the inside 
belt may be pinked or finished by a narrow 
hem finished by a bit of Valenciennes lace. 
The neckline should be finished by a nar- 
row hem and edged with a narrow lace. 
The lining is now completed, and is en- 
tirely independent of the dress, although 
it is ihe most important of foundations. 


To Cut Out the Dress 


If fearful of ruining the material whether 
through fear of incorrect cutting or fitting, 
it is an economical idea to purchase some 
unbleache 1 muslin and cut it first by the 
pattern. Lay the center front on a length- 
wise fold of the muslin and cut it by the pat- 
tern. Lay the center back on a lengthwise 
fold of the muslin and cut it by the pattern. 
This gives vou the front of the dress and 
the back of the dress without any seam. 
Baste the two shoulder seams together; 
baste the two (Continued on page 116 





Above is a two-piece lining: a front and 
back; and a sketch showing the fitting of a 
lining and the adjusting of the sleeve 
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SILKS FROM MALLINSON’S 


Newest silks of the season are: Printed Pussy Willow Crépe, Printed Chinchilla 
Satin, Khaki Kool Repp, Kame-O Stripe, Printed Roshanara. and Fisher Maid 


Silk Weaves [ts Way Through Many a Picturesque and Romantic 


Path from Eastern to Western Civilization 


HE vogue of silk is greater than ever, 

this spring. The crépey weaves in 
rather a heavy fabric will take their place 
for suits and tailored dresses, while the 
lighter fabrics, such as crépe de Chine and 
many of the weaves akin to it, will be used 
for dresses. With the great interest in 
silks it is interesting to remember that no 
other textile industry, save silk, can trace 
its rise to such picturesque and romantic 
incidents. The silk-maker’s art originated 
in China 3400 years before the Christian 
era. Thence the art traveled to India and 
Japan, but was slow in reaching Europe. 


In 555 A. D. the industry was brought into 
the Roman Empire by monks, who had 
discovered the secret in the East. From 
Rome it gradually spread over Europe. 
In 1608 James I of England stocked his 
royal domain of Oatlands with mulberry 
trees, and later conceived the idea of 
making the American possessions vield 
silk for the mother country. Jamestown, 
Virginia, first attempted the experience cf 
sericulture. It was later introduced into 
Louisiana and Georgia, but the most 
strenuous effort amounted to _ little. 
America, like France, was well content to 
purchase raw silk from Italy, Japan, and 
China, where the cost of producing reeled 
silk was always less. Though sericulture 
was practically abandoned by the United 
States, the manufacture of silk from im- 
ported raw materials grew rapidly. 

This manufacture has now reached a 
high point, and there are in America to- 
day a number of firms who manufacture 
the finest of silk products. The oldest of 


these firms was established by Ward 
Cheney in 1838. Others prominent in the 
field who started at perhaps a later date 
are R. H. Mallinson & Co., Rogers & 
Thompson, William Skinner and Sons, Beld- 
ing Bros., Goetz Silk Mfg. Co., and Migel. 

Cheney silks have achieved great suc- 
cess in their mills in the intricate process 
of printing. For the spring many of the 
formerly plain silks show figures of varied 
designs. The Showerproof  Foulard, 
Printed Cinderella, and Printed Crépe 
Chenette used for blouses, linings, and 
dresses show every (Continued on page 114) 


New spring silks at left: Sweetbriar, 
Cheney Twill, Printed Crépe Chen- 
ette, and Printed Satin Panne. New 
woolens at right: Gloveskin Checks, 
Gloveskin Stripes, and Repcloth 
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Why One Father 
Succeeded With His Sons 


By Frank H. Chefey 
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E believed that being a father is the greatest privilege given to any 
man, and so took his fatherhood seriously. 
He believed that all boys are mostly good, but that they very often 
get bad handling, especially by fathers. 
He insisted that if he strove to be a boy with his sons, the sons must strive to 
become men with him. 
He believed in doing a great deal with boys, but not too much for them. 
He never tried to bluff his boys; he knew it was useless, for as a boy he himself 
had been a shrewd detector of hypocrisy. 
He recognized that even a boy has rights and that they should be respected 
by his superiors. 
He knew that the mother could accomplish certain things with the boys that 
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a he could not, but refused to unload his own rightful responsibilities on her. 
ts He abhorred weakness in any form. ‘Victory is to the strong’ was his 
co slogan, whether in mental, physical, spiritual, or social life. 

wh He believed a sound body was essential to a strong character, and so en- 


couraged strenuous physical activity, in which he shared. 

He believed that cleanliness was next to godliness and practised it con- 
sistently himself—inside and out. 

He believed that directed fun was always an effective antidote for evil thoughts 
and temptations. 

He counted it his sacred privilege to give the boys, step by step, the intimate 
information they needed. Best of all, he himself practised moral fitness and 
had no use for a “double standard.” : 

He was friendly with everybody, rich and poor alike. All the boys and dogs 
in the neighborhood knew him and liked to “hang around.” 

He believed in boy gangs. Instead of forbidding his sons the privilege of gang 
life, he made himself worthy to be elected an honorary member. 

He was certain that a few tools and a place to work were more of a home 
attraction to his boys than rewards—even promises to take them to the circus 
if they stayed in nights. 

He recognized the fact that a boy’s books are-his silent comrades, and so took 
as much pains in seeing that each one was as carefully chosen as a new suit— 
that it fit, wore well, and made the boys self-respecting. 

He invariably had time for questions, whether they were only incidental or 
profound queries, and made it a practise never to say “I don’t know,” and let 
it go at that. 

He was convinced that character is as contagious as measles and never lost an 
opportunity to “expose” the boys—or himself, for that matter. 

He understood perfectly that a broken will is a far greater misfortune than a 
crippled body, that a directed will is the greatest of all possessions; and he 
disciplined accordingly. 

He believed it was a far greater thing for any boy to make a life than a living 
and that what you are is your only just claim to greatness. 

He would rather be known any time as a successful father than as a successful 
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By business or professional man. ‘ 
3) He vasa real sport and played the old game of life for all that was in him, Vad 
r but always according to rules. fel 
4 The j 
vo hese are a few of the reasons why two boys, grown tall and straight and true, BAY 
| =| declare that they wish to be men just like their dear old Dad. That’s better RA 
= by far than having even a whole column in “Who’s Who in America,” a cigar =| 
named after you, or your statue placed on a pedestal in the city park. | 
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“By no remote possibility,” I cried hotly, ‘“‘can there be anything but friendship between Lady Auriol Dayne 


and Petit Patou.” 


“Thank you, my dear Hylton,” said Bakkus. 


“That’s exactly what I wanted to know” 


The MOUNTEBANK 


HE first sign of commotion in the 

morning was a note from Bak- 

kus, whose turn it was to act as 
4 luncheon host. Our friends at 
Clermont Ferrand, said he, had cried off. 
They had also asked him to go over to 
sec them. Would I be so kind as to regard 
this as a dies non in the rota of our pleasant 
gatherings? 

I went out and bought some flowers, 
which I sent up to Lady Auriol with a 
Polite message. The chasseur returned 
Saying that Miladi had gone out about 
half an hour before. 

‘You don’t mean that she has left the 
hotel with her luggage?” 


By. W: m-. Locke 


Jc: 


Illustrated by 


Pruett Carter 


The man smiled reassurance. She had 
only gone for a walk... I breathed freely. 
It would have been just like her to go off 
by the first train. 

I suffered my treatment, drank my 
glasses of horrible water, and again in- 
quired at the hotel for Lady Auriol. She 
had not yet returned.- Having nothing to 
do, I took my-Moniteur du. Puy de Dome, 
which I had not read, to the café. which 
commands a view of the park gates and 


the general going and coming of Royat. 
Presently, from the tram terminus, I saw 
advancing the familiar, gaunt figure of 
Lackaday. I was glad, I scarcely knew 
why, to. note that he wore a gray soft felt 
instead of the awful straw hat. I rose to 
greet him and invited him to my table. 

“T would join you with pleasure,” said 
he, ‘but I am thinking of paying my re- 
spects to Lady Auriol.” 

When I told him that he would not find 
her, he sat down. “We could keep an eye 
on the hotel entrance,” I remarked. 

“T’m anxious not to miss Lady Auriol,” 
he said. “It will_be my. only chance of 


seeing her. We're off tomorrow.” 
19 
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“Tomorrow?” 

“Our engagement ends 
tonight. We’re due at Vichy 
next week.” 

I had not realized the flight 
of the pleasant days, but still I 
was puzzled. Yesterday there 
had been no talk of departure. 
I mentioned my surprise. 

“T have ended the engage- 
ment of my own accord,” said 
he. ‘The management had 
engaged another star turn for 
today, overlapping mine—a 
breach of contract which gave 
me the excuse for terminating 
it. I don’t often stand on the 
vain dignity of the so-called 
‘artist,’ but this time I’ve been 
glad to do so.” 

“But during these few 
days?” 

“We wait at Vichy.” He 
spoke woodenly, his lined face 
set hard. 

“T shall miss you tremen- 
dously, my dear fellow,” said I. 

“T shall miss your company 
even more,” said he. 

““We won’t, at any rate, say 
good-by today,” I ventured. 
“There are cars to be hired, 
and Vichy from the car point 
of view is close by.” 

“You, my dear Hylton, I 











































Love's 
WAGES 


By 
Martha Haskell Clark 


The wages of Love are small, so small 


You scarce might know they were paid at all. 


A glance, a smile, or the clasp of hands, 
The coin of a heart that understands; 

A name soft whispered, a lingered kiss— 
The wages of Love are paid in this. 


But oh, the magie such coin can buy— 
The waking joy of a dawn-flushed sky, 
Drudgery speeding on skylarks’ wings, 
Songs in the heartbeats of common things; 
And firelit shadows of evening blent 

With peace and comfort and all-content. 


The wages of Love are small, so small 
One scarce could say that they cost at all. 
Yet lives are lonely, and hearts still ache 
In bitter lack for the wee coins’ sake; 
And many a silk-clad life of ease 

Would barter its purse of gold for these. 





shall be delighted to see.”’ 

The emphasis on the pro- 
noun would have rendered his meaning 
clear to even a more obtuse man than 
myself. No Lady Auriols flaunting over 
to Vichy. 

“‘May I ask when you came to this de- 
cision?” I inquired. ‘‘Bakkus’s note sug- 
gested only a postponement of our meet- 
ing. 

“Last night,’ said he. ‘‘That’s one 
reason why I sent for Bakkus.” 

“T see,” said I. But I did not tell 
him what I saw. It looked as though 
the gallant fellow were simply running 
away. 

Soon afterward, to my great relief, 
Lady Auriol came swinging along on the 
other side of the pavement. I stood and 
waved an arresting hand. She hesitated 
for a second, and then crossed the road and 
met us outside the café. I offered a seat 
at our table within. She declined with a 
gesture. We all stood for a while, and 
then went diagonally over to the park 
entrance. 

“T’ve been such a walk,” she declared. 
‘Miles and miles—through beautiful coun- 
try and picturesque villages. You ought 
to explore. It’s worth it.” 

“T know the district of old,” said Lacka- 
day. 

She put up a hand to straying hair. 
“T’m falling to pieces. I have but two 
desires in the world—a cold bath and 
food. Perhaps I shall see you later.” 

He stood unflinching, like a soldier con- 
demned for crime. I wondered at her icy 
indifference. He said: 

“Unfortunately I can’t have that 
pleasure. My engagements take up the 
rest of the day, and tomorrow I leave 
Clermont-Ferrand. I sha’n’t have another 
opportunity of seeing you.” 

Their eyes met, and his, calm yet full of 
pain, dominated. She thrust her hand 
through my arm. 
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“Very well, then, let us get into the 
shade.” 

We entered the park, found an empty 
bench beneath the trees, and sat down, 
Auriol between us. She said, 

““Do you mean at Royat or in the world 
in general?” 

“Perhaps the latter.” 

She laughed queerly. ‘“‘As chance has 
thrown us together here, it will possibly 
do the same somewhere else.” 

““My sphere isn’t yours,” said he. “If 
it hadn’t been for the accident of Captain 
Hylton being here, we should not have 
met now.” 

“Captain Hylton had nothing to do 
with it,” she said warmly. “I had no no- 
tion that you were at Clermont-Ferrand.”’ 

“T’m quite aware of that, Lady 
Auriol.” 

She flushed, vexed at having said a fool- 
ish thing. “And Captain Hylton had no 
notion that I was coming.” 

“Perfectly,” said Lackaday. 

“Well?” she said after a pause. 

“T came over to Royat this morning,” 
said Lackaday, ‘‘to call on you and bid 
you good-by.”’ 

“Why?” she asked in a low voice. 

“Tt appeared to be ordinary courtesy.” 

“Was there anything particular you 
wanted to say to me?” 

“Perhaps to supplement the little I 
could tell you yesterday afternoon.” 

“Captain Hylton supplemented it after 
you left. Oh, he was very discreet. But 
there were a few odds and ends that 
needed straightening out. If you had 


been frank with me from the beginning, 
there would have been no need of it. As 
it was, I had to clear everything up. If I 
had known exactly, I should not have 
gone to the circus last night.” 

His eyelids fluttered like those of a man 
who has received a bullet through him, and 







his mouth set grimly. “You 
might havespared methat,” said 
he. He bent forward. “Hylton, 
why did you let her do it?” 

“T might just as well have 
tried to stop the thunder,” said 
I, seeing no reason why this 
young woman should not bear 
the blame for her folly. 

“A circus is a comfortless 
place of entertainment,” he said 
in the familiar, even voice. “I 
wish it had been a proper thea- 
ter. What did you think of 
the performance?” 

She straightened herself up- 
right, turned and looked at him, 
then looked away in front of 
her. A sharp breath or two 
caused a little convulsive heave 
of her bosom. To my aston- 
ishment I saw great tears run 
down her cheeks on her hands 
tightly clasped on her lap. As 
soon as she realized it, she 
dashed her hands roughly over 
her eyes. 

Lackaday ventured the tip of 
his finger on her sleeve. “It’s 
a sorry show, isn’t it? I’m not 
proud of myself. But perhaps 
you understand now why I left 
you in ignorance.” 

“Vet you told Anthony. Why 
not me? I presume that I was 
quite as intimate a friend as An- 
thony?” 

“Quite,” said he. “But Hylton’s a 
man, and you’re a woman. There can be 
no comparison. You are on different 
planes of sentiment. For instance, Hylton, 
loyal friend as he is, has not to my knowl- 
edge done me the honor of shedding tears 
over Petit Patou,” 

I felt horribly out of place on the bench 
in this public leafy park beside these two 
warring lovers. But it was most humanly 
interesting. Lackaday seemed to be rein- 
vested with the dignity of the man as I 
had first met him a year ago. 

“Anthony,” she said in her defiant way, 
“would have cried, if he could.” 

Lackaday’s features relaxed into his 
child-like smile. ‘‘Ah,” said he, “‘The 
little more and how much it is. The little 
less and how far away.’”’ 

She was silent. Although the situation 
was painful, I could not help feeling an 
ironical. satisfaction that she was getting 
the worst of the encounter. I was glad 
because I thought she had treated him 
cruelly. The unprecedented tears, how- 
ever, were signs of grace. Yet the devil 
in her suggested a riposte. 

“T hope Madame Patou is quite well.” 

Lackaday’s smile faded into the mask. 
“Last night’s thunderstorm upset her a 
little, but otherwise—yes—she is, quite 
well.”” He rose. 

Lady Auriol cried, “You’re not going 
already?” 

His ear caught a new tone, for he smiled 
again. “I must get back to Clermont- 
Ferrand. Good-by, Hylton.” 

We shook hands. 

“‘Good-by, old chap,” said I. 
meet soon.” 

Auriol rose and turned on me an ignoring 
back. As I did not seem to exist any 
longer, I faded shadow-like away to the 
park gate, where I hung about until Auriol 
should join me. 
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As to what happened between them 
then, I must rely on her own report, which, 
as you shall learn, she gave me later. 

They stood for a while after I had gone. 
Then he held out his hand. 

‘“‘Good-by, Lady Auriol,” said he. 

“No,” she said. “There are things 
which we really ought to say to each other. 
You do believe I wish I had never come?” 

“T can quite understand,” 
said he stiffly. 

“Tt hurts,” she said. 

“Why should it matter so 
much?” he asked. “‘Who and 
what am I?” 

“T don’t know—but it does.” 

He drew himself up, and his 
face grew stern. “I don’t cease 
to be an honorable man be- 
cause of my profession, or to 
be worthy of respect because I 
am loyal to sacred obligations.” 

“You put me in the wrong,” 
she said. “I deserve it, but it 
all hurts. It hurts dreadfully. 
Can’t you see? Theawful pity 
of it! You of all men to be con- 
demned to a life like this! And 
you suffer, too. It all hurts.” 

“Remember,” said he, “it 
was the life to which I was 
bred.” 

She felt hopeless. “It’s my 
own fault for coming,” she said 
“T should have left things as 












It was one of the pleasantest 
days I have ever passed. Lady 
Auriol and I visited Orcival and 
found it much as Bakkus’s glow- 
ing eloquence had described it 


William J. Locke 


they were when we parted in April. 
There was beauty—you made it quite 
clear that our parting was final. You 
couldn’t have acted otherwise. Forgive 
me for all I’ve said. I pride myself on 
being a practical woman, but—for that 
reason, perhaps—I’m unused to grappling 
with emotional situations. If I’ve been 
unkind, it’s because I’ve been stabbing 
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myself and forgetting I’m stabbing you at 
the same time.” 

He walked a pace or two further with 
her. For the first time he seemed to 
recognize what he had meant to her. 

“I’m sorry,” he said gravely. ‘I never 
dreamed it was a matter of such concern 
to you. If I had, I shouldn’t have left 
you in any doubt. To me you were 
everything that man can conceive in 
woman. I wanted to remain in your 
memory as the man the war had 
made me. Vanity or pride, I don’t 
know. We all have our failings. I 
worshiped you. I never told you 
that I am a man who has learned to 
keep himself under control—perhaps 
under too much control. I shouldn’t 
tell you now, if—” 

“You don’t suppose I’m a fool,” 
she interrupted. ‘I knew. And the 
Verity-Stewarts knew. Even my 
little cousin Evadne knew.” 

They still strolled along the path 
under the trees. He said after a 
while, 

“T’m afraid I have made things 
very difficult for you.” 

She was pierced with remorse. ‘‘Oh, 
how like you! Any other man would 
have put it the other way round and 
accused me of making things difficult 
for him. And he’ would have been 
right. For I did come here to get 
news of you from Anthony Hylton. 
He was so discreet that I felt that he 
could tell me something. And-I came 
and found you and have made things 
difficult for vou.” 

He said in his sober way: ‘‘ Perhaps 
it is for the best that we have met and 
had this talk. We ought to have had 
it months ago—but—”’ he turned his 
face wistfully on her—“‘we couldn’t, 
because I didn’t know. Anyhow, it’s 
all over.” 

“Yes,” she sighed. “It’s all over. 
We’re up against the stone wall of 
practical life.” 

“Quite so,” said he. “I am Petit 
Patou, the mountebank. My part- 
ner is Madame Patou, whom I have 
known since I was a boy of twenty, 
to whom I am bound by indissoluble 
ties of mutual fidelity, loyalty, and 
gratitude. And you are the Lady 
Auriol Dayne. We live, asI said be- 

fore, in different spheres.” 
“That’s quite true,” 
she said. “‘We have had 
our queer romance. It 
won’t hurt us. It will 
sweeten our lives. But, 
as you say, it’s over. It 
has to be over.” 
‘““There’s no way out,” 
said he. “It’s doubly 
locked. Good-by.” 
(Continued on page 154) 
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These are the only materi- 
als which will be necessary 
for soap making at home 





We Test Them All 


URING these bleak wintry days, do you find you need a small auxiliary 
heater to supplement the heat when the fire goes down? If you are : 

thinking of purchasing one, why not send to Goop HouseEKEEpPinG InstTI- 

TUTE, 105 West 39th Street, New York City, for a list of those which have 

been tested and approved? The testing of these heaters is only a small part 

of our work. We test ranges of every description, refrigerators, washing 

and ironing machines—in fact, every device for household use. The prac- 

tical test extends over many weeks and often many months, so that at the 

end of the test we feel we actually know every appliance. Each one that 

comes up to our standard has the privilege of using our tested and ap- 

proved seal, so you may feel safe in buying any device carrying the seal 
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The method must com- 
bine the art of yesterday 
with the science of today 





Soap Making at Home 


Marion M. Mayer 


By 


HE soap-making art of our 
grandmother’s day, which has 
almost entirely disappeared ex- 
cept in some rural places, is a 

most economical practise. It is an excel- 
lent way of disposing of the accumulated 
cooking fats in homes where deep fat frying 
is popular or where bacon is served so fre- 
quently that valuable refrigerator space is 
being taken up by the drippings. One of 
our readers found soap making an effective 
way of ‘“‘helping to beat the budget,” so we 
are passing it on to you as a suggestion. 
In chemical language a soap is the prod- 
uct of the saponification of a fat by an 
alkali. In other words, to make soap, 
or to form a perfect saponification, you 
must have a fat and an alkali combined in 
just the right proportions and under the 
right conditions. The quality of the soap 
will depend largely upon the pureness of 
both fat and alkali, the fatty acid content 
of the fat, and the proportions of fat and 


alkali used. Of course, you can not ex- 
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pect to produce as perfect a product as the 
manufacturer who has spent years in re- 
search and thousands of dollars on mate- 
rials and salaries of skilled chemists, but 
you can produce a desirable light soap if 
you will carefully follow our directions. 

Utensils for soap making must be given 
first consideration. Let me warn you 
against the use of aluminum in connection 
with lye; lye vigorously attacks this 
metal. A large, enameled iron pot, a 
wooden spoon, and a glass or tinned 
measuring cup are the best utensils to use 
for the purpose. 

The boiled method of making soap is the 
longer of the two, but produces by far the 
better product. It is the usual commer- 
cial method, as the soap produced is more 
apt to be uniform in appearance and qual- 
ity. Almost any kind of fat or oil can be 
used, but the best results are obtained with 
the harder fats. The photographs on 
the opposite page show the various steps 
in the process. First of all, in your largest 


kettle dissolve one-half cupful of ordinary 
household lye in one gallon of water. Add 
eight pounds of fat and, stirring it, bring it 
quickly to a boil. Remove from the fire 
and allow to stand overnight. The fat 
will become creamy in appearance and rise 
to the top, and the impurities and coloring 
matter will sink. Skim the fat from the 
top, leaving the salt and other impurities 
at the bottom of the kettle. Thé fat is 
now in readiness for soap making. If oil 
is used, of course it will not harden like the 
fat, and a great deal more care must be 
taken in skimming it from the top. 
Dissolve two cans of lye, the regular 
fourteen ounce size, in four gallons of 
water. When thoroughly dissolved, add 
the whole amount of clarified fat, and stir 
until it is entirely melted. Allow it to boil 
slowly for two hours. If oil is used, boil 
three hours instead of two. Turn out the 
gas or remove to the back of the stove 
where it will stop boiling but keep warm, 
and allow it to stand thirty minutes. At 
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candy box, having one strip go length- incorporate enough air for producing a 
wise and one crosswise, keeping the cor- Sen d f or Your floating soap, but it may be possible. 
ners perfectly square. Cardboard boxes . Pour into molds and proceed just as we 
may be used if they are extra heavy, J . have directed for the boiled soap. 
but light ones are of no use. Tinned B L L LE = Ps S As for the keeping qualities—any soap, 
cracker boxes make excellent molds and of course, should be allowed to dry out 
a do not have to be lined. Washing Without Boiling........$ .15 and “ripen.” If it is used when very fresh 
After pouring the soap into the mold, The Pirat. Kitchen... .....-....;5. iG and soft, it is wasted. Commercially there 
allow it to stand at least twenty-four Canning by Safe Methods....... 75 is an excellent reason for not shipping out 
hours undisturbed. Remove from the An Efficient Home Laundry..... 10 brand-new soap; the manufacturer does 
mold and cut into cakes the size desired, Fireless Cookery... .. He Taos ie 10 not want to pay for the weight of any 
using a piece of twine or very fine wire, Cooking by Temperature........ .10 unnecessary water, and therefore the soap 
but not a knife. The soap will be soft— Menu Building by Calories...... .06 is kept for a while to allow some moisture 
much like cheese in texture, when new, but Quarterly Supplements to House- to evaporate. 
will harden upon standing. hold Engineering: each........ 10 Home-made soap, however, should not 
This soap is adapted for kitchen and "Tt > Sener .... .45 be exposed to the air for an indefinite 
laundry use only. If it is to be used in A Binder to Hold Them Together.. 1.00 _ period of time, because it is not so highly 
a washing-machine, it refined as the com- 
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Then remove from the fire and 
allow to stand foraday. Care- 
fully skim off the clarified fat 
and boil in another lye solution 
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Add ammonia and borax, beat 
for two minutes for a floating 
soap and then pour into molds 





First add the entire amount of 
fat to the lye solution and bring 
the mixture quickly to a boil 










of the boiled method. First, 
heavy molasses. One-half cup- clarify the fat by boiling it for 
ful of borax dissolved in one-half tte : about ten minutes with an equal 
cupful of tepid water and one- Ma. _ : * 4 volume of water. Then strain 
half cupful of ammonia stirred : { through at least four thicknesses 
in at this time will add some of cheese-cloth and allow to 
value to the cleansing proper- cool. The fat will rise to the 
ties of the soap. If you desire top, and when hard, may be 
a floating soap, you. must incorporate easily removed. Make a lye solution 
air at this time by beating vigorously by dissolving one can of commercial 
with a Dover egg-beater for two min- lye in one quart of water and store in 
utes. If you are making the full bottles until ready to make the soap. 
quantity, you will probably have to Melt one pound of fat in a large- 
divide it to do the beating, because sized utensil, and when warm, add very 
it will be almost impossible to beat such gradually one cupful of the previously 
a large quantity with a beater of an prepared lye solution, stirring constant- 
ordinary size. ly. It is important that the temperature 
The soap is now ready to mold. A of the fat shall be warm, to be specific, 
large-sized wooden box makes a good 100° Fahrenheit. One-half teaspoonful 
mold provided the surface is smooth of rose extract will give a desirable odor 
and the corners are tight. Line it with to the soap. The mixture must be 
a piece of muslin or an old flour sack turned into the mold soon after the in- 
opened up and wrung out of cold water. gredients are combined, and for that 
Cut two strips just as you would for a reason we were not able to beat it to 






4 this stage it will be as thick as 
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mercial product, and 
upon long exposure 
crystals will form on 
the surface. It is ad- 
visable to dry it out 
for about a_ week. 
If it is cut up into 
smaller cakes, it will 
dry out quicker than 


should be made into 
soap jelly by soften- 
ing eight ounces of the 
soap in two quarts of 
water. When com- 
pletely dissolved, pour 
into jars and_ store 
until ready for use. 
The cold process, 





the usual household ‘ oo in large — 
method of making s en wrap each cake 
soap, is much simpler e “ rs as Siegen i individually, first in 
nd quicker and it ; ; ‘ ween pene aes then 
Produces a harder 5 : ¥ in some heavier paper, 
soap, although it is | a ore itinerant such as old newspaper, 






not so smooth and vel- which makes an excel- 
vety a product as that Use a piece of twine or fine wire for cutting the soap lent outside ere 
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The Business of Housekeeping 
Working Schedules 


Your Neighbors’ 


VERY housekeeper and mother is 
interested in the working schedule 
which will help her in sytematiz- 
ing the round of household duties. 

So we are again bringing to you suggestive 
working schedules from some of your 
Goop HousEKEEPING friends. From Min- 
nesota comes this message to you: 

“T am the mother of five children, aged 
respectively one, two and a half, five, six 
and a half, and eight and a half years. All 
the children are girls, and while I could get 
no housemaid this summer, I managed to 
get along with the help of the two oldest. 
My husband has to leave the house too 
early in the morning to help me at that 
time. Here is the schedule I used: 

6:00 a.m. Get up and heat the milk for 
the baby, at the same time taking cereal 
from fireless cooker and put- 
ting it on stove to heat for 
breakfast. 

6:15 Feed baby, dress my- 
self and second child. Oversee 
older children as they dress. 

7:15 As table was set the 
night before, I have only to 
put on the cream, milk, butter, 
bread for the electric toaster, 
start coffee, and serve cereal. 

7:30 Breakfast. We always 
have eggs in some form, which 
are quick to prepare—shirred 
eggs or omelet can be left in a 
slow oven while the cereal is 
being eaten. The two older 
children always help put the 
dishes on the table and clear 
it off for me. 

8:15 I wash the dishes, 
scalding them in the drainer so 
that they dry quickly, the 
children helping me wipe them 
and put them away. 

9:00 With the children’s 
help I make the beds, wipe up 
the floors of the bedrooms 
with a dust mop, and also dust 
the furniture that needs it. 

9:30 Bathe the baby and 
set bathroom in order. 

10:00 Feed the baby and 
put her in her pen on the 
porch. 

10:15 Rinse out diapers for 
the day, and dust and put in 
order sitting-room and dining- 
room. 

11:00 Prepare dinner after 
putting baby in crib for long nap. 

12:15 Dinner. 

1:00 p.m. Wash dishes with children’s 
help as before—the oldest puts the second 
child in bed for a short nap. When dishes 
are out of the way, I sweep the kitchen 
floor and back porch. As we live on our 
front porch in summer, I alternate the 
care of the porch with the living-room, as 
there is not time to do both on the same 
day. 
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UR bulletin, “Machine 





2:00 Feed baby and put her back in the 
pen again. 

2:15 Take twenty minutes for nap and 
then dress for afternoon. 

3:00 Dress the second child for the 
afternoon. Take mending or sewing on the 
porch with the children. 

5:00 Start supper. 

5:30 Give the two babies their supper 
and put them to bed. 

6:15-6:30 Supper when their father 
comes home. 

7:15 Wash dishes and set table for 
breakfast with father’s and children’s 
help. 

8:00 Older children go to bed. 

“This schedule necessitates much help 
on the part of the older children in over- 
seeing the younger ones. Part of the time 
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ing,” is the last word on the subject. 


washing-machines. 


Do you use the Institute method of washing? 


Do you do any hand rubbing? 


Is your water hard or soft? 
Is the machine tub copper or galvanized metal? 


How long have you had your machine? 
What make is it? 
What repairs have been necessary? 


Who did the repair work—manufacturer, local 
agent, or individual other than manufacturer 
or his agents? 


Was it done promptly and satisfactorily? 


What type of current is your service—A. C. or 


D: Cr 


I had a schoolgirl who helped me in that 
way. [also had a laundress who cleaned 
the house every other week.” 

From New Jersey comes the following 
working schedule: 

“My family consists of husband, big 
boy aged twelve, little boy aged three, 
baby girl one year. I use a gas range and 
fireless cooker. I have an electric wash- 
ing-machine, electric mangle, electric iron, 
a motor for my sewing-machine, and an 
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Washing without Boil- 
We 
shall be glad to send you a_ copy if you will fill out 
the questionnaire below, 
periences with 
swers to GooD HousEKEEPING INSTITUTE, 105 West 
39th Street . 


giving us your own ex- 
Send your an- 


electric vacuum cleaner. I have a nine- 
room house. I work as follows: 

6:15 a.m. Arise and dress baby. Hus- 
band heats her breakfast and starts cereal. 

6:30 Feed baby. 

6:45 Dress little boy. 

7:00 Dress self. 

7:15 Take children downstairs, open 
house, and put baby on porch as soon as 
big boy has swept it. 

7:45 Serve three-course breakfast of 
fruit, cereal, milk or coffee, toast or rolls, 
eggs or creamed fish. 

8:15 Dishes stacked and food put away. 

8:30 Go upstairs, make beds. Three 
times a week clothes of baby are collected 
and washed in washing-machine while I do 
dishes. 

9:00 Wash breakfast dishes. 

9:00-12:00 Weekly work. 

12:00 Lunch for big boy and 
myself—simple, substantial. 

12:30 Prepare little  chil- 
dren’s dinner. Nap until baby 
wakes. 

1:15 p.m. Serve children’s 
dinner. Feed baby and dress 
her for afternoon. 

2:00 Straighten up kitchen, 
begin evening dinner. 

2:45 Wash and dress little 
boy. 

3.00-5:00 Continue 
weekly work. 

5:00 Cook cereal, also din- 
ner except for final touches. 

5:45 Bathe one or both 
children. 

6:00 Children’s supper up- 
stairs.° Feed baby. Both in 
bed and quiet by 6:30. 

7:00 Dinner served. 

8:00 Finish dishes and put 
kitchen in order. 

Monday: Dust whole house. 
Sort clothes. Bake. 
Tuesday: Wash. 

sprinkle clothes. 

Wednesday: Use 
Iron, mend, put away. 

Thursday: Clean upstairs. 
Shop, sew, or garden. 

Friday: Clean downstairs 
rooms. 

Saturday: Clean kitchen, 
bake, and cook.” = + 

Here is the working schedule 
of a housewife from Pennsy]- 
vania: 

“My family consists of two adults and 
two little girls aged three years and nine 
months. I do all my own work with 
electric devices, including washer, vacuum 
cleaner, iron, percolator, toaster, bottle 
warmer, sewing motor, and fan. I do all 
the children’s sewing and all my own 
plain sewing after the children have been 
put to bed. 

By 7:30 Baby’s formula prepared for 
twenty-four hours. (Continued on page 117) 
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Delightful results in cutting, shredding, and snipping can all be achieved with the scissors 


Snip It With the Kitchen Scissors 


By 


HE kitchen demands a good- 

sized, sharp, well-pointed pair of 

scissors for efficient work. They 

should be kept in a convenient 
place, either in the cabinet drawer or hang- 
ing on the wall. <A hook is preferable to a 
nail, as the scissors are apt to slip off the 
nail, dulling their points in the fall, and 
doing damage to the floor or floor covering. 
As good a place as any is the end of the 
kitchen cabinet. The scissors should be 
hung at a convenient height, but far 
enough from the edge so that they do not 
protrude. 

The ordinary uses for the scissors, such as 
cutting shelf paper, oilcloth, cord, clippings 
for the recipe book or card catalogue, stems 
of flowers, etc., are well known. A hun- 
dred others will gradually suggest them- 
selves. 

How often would the busy, tired house- 
keeper make food more appetizing by a 
sprinkling of chopped parsley if only the 
labor of getting out the chopping bowl 
and knife and the subsequent washing 
and putting away were not out of all 
proportion to the result achieved? 
When the parsley comes from the gro- 
cer, snip off the stems with the scissors, 
leaving what would be used in the 
decoration of dishes, wash, put into a 
small cheese-cloth bag, and place on 
the ice. It is then ready for use and 
will keep fresh and crisp much longer 
than by any other method. When the 
potatoes are in the dish ready to 
serve, add to them a little butter and 
with the scissors cut the parsley 
directly over them, as fine 
or as coarse as desired. In 
the same manner use the 
scissors to cut parsley di- 
rectly into white sauce or 
drawn butter; on poached 
eggs; on slices of lemon to be 
served with fish; on the fish 
itself; into the stuffing for 
chicken, fish, tomatoes, etc.; 
on macaroni and cheese; in- 
to the omelet; over the 
salad—in short, wherever 


For cutting up small amounts 
of meat and removing the 
crusts from the sandwiches, 


Winnifred Hathaw 


chopped parsley will add to the relish and 
appearance of the dish. 

Use the scissors, too, for shredding let- 
tuce or cutting mint, celery, and peppers, 
or snipping beans. 

In making marmalade at home, where a 
cutting machine is not available, a pair of 
scissors is essentjal for preparing the fruit. 
Quarter the oranges on a board with a 
sharp knife, remove the peel, and cut it 
into fine strips with the scissors. Cut the 
peel of the oranges for orange straws in 
the same manner, and the dainty is robbed 
of most of its hard work. The breakfast 


grapefruit, too, may be more quickly and 
easily prepared if a pair of scissors is 
used. 

Cut raisins with the scissors directly in- 
to the flour for cake making, and you will 
be saved the labor of separating the com- 
pact mass that comes with the use of the 
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meat-chopper. Cut the handful of nuts in 
the same manner. 

When making pies cut off the surplus 
pastry with the scissors. The slipping of 
a knife and the resultant uneven edges 
will thus be avoided, and time and energy 
will be saved. 

In making large quantities of sandwiches 
with a chopped meat filling, the meat 
chopper is an undisguised blessing, but 
when only a few are required, the cold 
chicken, ham, or tongue can be more read- 
ily cut with the scissors. The school lun- 
cheon of a couple of sandwiches no longer 
becomes a burden. In the matter of sand- 
wiches, how difficult it is to keep the bread 
knife sharp enough to cut evenly and with- 
out waste the crusts from the three-cor- 
nered variety, especially if the bread is 
The scissors will accomplish this 
much better in half the time. The crusts 

may then be diced with the scissors and 

browned in the oven for crotitons. 

For dicing salt pork or removing the 
rind of bacon which has already been 
sliced, a pair of scissors is very efficient. 

If the fish man insists upon leaving 
the fins and pieces of neck on your had- 
dock, snip them off with the scissors, 
and the matter will cease to irritate you. 
Cut up the fish or clams for chowder with 
the scissors; prepare lobster for salad or 
Newburg in like manner. By the way, 
scissors will rip the tail shell of the lobster 
quicker than any other implement. 

Broilers which the butcher has pre- 
pared by merely splitting them up the 

back can be easily quartered—if it is 
desired to serve them in 
that form—with the scissors. 

Once the housekeeper be- 
gins to realize the value of 
the scissors in the kitchen, 
she will soon discover many 
unsuspected possibilities for 
saving time and labor, and 








te there will be fewer cut 
Ny fingers, less irritation, and 
Ne. 5 much greater satisfaction in 
i the preparation of appetiz- 
‘ ing dishes for your table. 
é : For trimming off the surplus 
x pastry in pie making, the 
<amames scissors are equally jcitcient 
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| QDwarfies Kem OS ts 
| By Johnny CGruelle : 


ELL, I'll declare!” cried Winkie 
i Dwarfie, when he spied a window 
filled with lovely valentines. ‘Here 
we have been living hundreds of years and 
| never thought of making pretty things like 
i these!” And he called all the Dwarfies to see 
the window of valentines. 
“They all say, ‘I love you,’” cried Grampy 


Dwartfie, “and give one a feeling of hap- 
piness just to look at them!” 

“T guess they are made to bring 
happiness,” mused Winkie Dwarfie, “for 
I heard some children say they intended 
sending them to other children!” 

“Then, what do you say?” Grampy 
Dwarfie turned to all the Dwarfies, 
“Let’s run home and make our own 
valentines and send them to people!” 

This pleased all the Dwarfies very 
much, for you know, they are very 
kindly little creatures and enjoy bring- 
ing sunshine to others. 

The great difficulty was in finding 
paper, but Grampy Dwarfie called upon 
the Hornet family. The Hornets are 
the original paper makers you know; 

and it was by watching the Hornets that 
men learned to make paper from the 
pulp of trees. The Hornet family 
gladly gave the Dwarfies all the paper 
they wished, and all the little Forest 
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creatures helped the Dwarfies make their 
pretty valentines. 

When Valentine night came around, the 
Dwarfie men started for town, and a kind- 
hearted boy gave them all a ride in his pony 
sleigh. 

At first the Dwarfies hardly knew how to 
give away their valentines, but after watch- 
ing children slip valentines under doors, 
then knock and run, the Dwarfies saw how 
easy it was and they had great fun. They 
peeped through the keyholes to see if chil- 
dren lived in the house, then they all 
stamped their tiny feet on the porch and 
ran. Then, when the person had come for 
the valentine, the Dwarfies would climb 
on the window-sills and see the pleasure 
they had given. 

The Dwarfies put a pretty valen- 
tine under one door and then ran around 
the house and climbed to the window. 
When they peeped inside, they saw a 
pleasant-faced old gentleman sitting at his 
table with the valentine propped against 
some books. And as the Dwarfies watched 
him, they saw him writing a check for a 
great many golden pennies and heard him 
say that he was sending it to the orphans’ 
home, so that on (Continued on page 122) 
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““What’s the trouble?” asked Andy. 
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‘“My new pink chiffon—I was counting on it, and it’s wrong!” 


world to an end, does it? You’ve got tons of pretty dresses. Why not wear that black peek-a-boo 


NDY and Corinna Benson had been 
married eleven months and were 
quite successfully nearing their 
first anniversary when the land- 

lord of their six-room flat on West 
Seventy-seventh Street called attention 
to the fact that they were also nearing 
their second year’s lease. The landlord, 
in his form letter, listed several items 
prosaic and uninteresting save to himself— 
the rising price of coal, the increasing bur- 
den of taxation, the soaring demands of 
hall help, etc.—and then, as if in logical 
conclusion, suavely raised the rental fifty 
percent. 

“The robber! I won’t pay it,” said 
Andy. 

“But what if he won’t let us have it for 
less?” questioned his helpmeet. 

“He won’t have us, that’s all. Let 
him find some other suckers.” 

Corinna didn’t answer; only let her eyes 
wander round the cosy living-room, from 
object to object, taking in the open fire- 
place in which you could burn real, hon- 
est-to-goodness logs without a suspicion 
of smoke; the window through which you 

0 


could get a slantwise peep at the river in 
the distance; the chintz curtains which had 
had to be sent back a second time before 
they fitted these exact measurements; the 
diminishing mirror which hung between 
those windows with as beautiful harmony 
as if the donor had previsaged the setting 
of the wedding-gift; the Whistler etching, 
hanging which Andy had so terribly 
thwacked his thumb that first unforget- 
table Sunday of their home-life together; 
the rug for which they had got down on 
hands and knees with a yard-tape at least 
a dozen times on this very floor; back to 
the fireplace again—Andy’s big chair in 
just the right spot, with the reading-lamp 
at just the right angle. 

No. No other place would ever do so 
well as this. Convenience, comfort, senti- 
ment—sentiment especially, with a thou- 
sand tender memories—all cried out the 
denial. She felt a little hurt, indignant, 
that he could so callously suggest moving 
away. But, in the way women have, she 
cloaked her pricked feelings with an air 
of serene casualness. 

“You mean we'd move?” she asked. 





“We will move, if he doesn’t come 
across. This isn’t the only house in the 
world by a long shot.” 

“But it’s very convenient, and we've 
got so comfortably settled. And rents are 
going up all over town.” 

“Well, I won’t just sit still and let any 
man put something over on me. I’d 
rather pay the raise to another robber!” 

Corinna lifted an invisible spiritual eye- 
brow at this truly masculine logic, but she 
didn’t disarrange that cloak of outward 
placidity. “It’s very comfortable here,” 
she reiterated. “And exactly what we 
want. Id hate to leave it.” 

“Of course it’s comfortable, but that’s 
not the point.” 

Andy regarded her with just a hint of 
exasperation. How easily she took life, 
slipping out from under responsibilities 
and accepting every augmented expense as 
a matter of course! For all she worried, 
he ruminated, it might still be the day of 
Elijah—or whoever the old-timer was for 
whom the manna dropped from heaven. 
That was exactly the trouble with Corinna: 
she just ran up her bills, serene in her con- 
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‘THIS is a story for married people. 

It is a message and a promise and 
a solemn warning, all in one. Every 
couple whose lives are running 
smoothly should read it, that their 
lives may always run smoothly. Every 
couple whose days are embittered 
by nagging little misunderstandings 
should read it, so that there may not 
be any more of them. Dana Gatlin 
paints a picture in which you may 
recognize yourself as Andy or Corinna 





















A 
” 
- said Corinna fretfully. ‘Well, that doesn’t bring the 
thing?” “That old rag? They'll think I was born in it” 
€ ‘ 
. fidence that God or he, Andy, would pro- it was imperative to make a stand of some might say or do under any given circum- 
vide. Of course he was, in one way, pleased sort, just for the principle of the thing. stances. Yet, as he was honest enough to 
. at her trust in himself. Nor was it mis- He wished she could realize these things admit to himself, he hadn’t married her for 
e placed—he could, if necessary, pay treble without his having to explain. But she her dependable qualities. He had fallen in 
the rent. But it was neither necessary nor didn’t; she just sat in her gentle, compla- love with a lovely, gracious (sometimes), 
> right. And he wanted her to see it wasn’t. cent, unthinking placidity. And if he tried alluring (always), rose-like creature under 
1 He wanted her to face these little problems to explain, she was likely to retreat into whose soft bloom were hid all kinds of little 
, with him, to understand them; such was some sudden, secret, mysterious grievance. thorns; but he’d fallen in love with her, 
: the real partnership of marriage. Not That was the trouble with her: she was thorns and all. If the thorns were missing, 
. that he wanted her to worry—there wasno_ either too placid or, all of a sudden and she wouldn’t have been Corinna, but some- 
| need for her ever really worrying—but he inexplicably, too unplacid. You couldn’t — thing else, and he mightn’t ever have fallen 
’ did wish she’d lose that air of grace- count on her to be an ordinary, rational in love with her. Who could tell? Thus 
; ful, undisturbed, unreasoning Jaissez faire. human being. Were all women queer like philosophically he usually reasoned with 
Hang it! he didn’t want to move either. that? himself and waxed indulgent. But tonight 
; His eye roved over the prize rug which Now Andrew Benson had pondered the the beef had been overdone, a milliner’s 
belonged to this room as it would never queerness of women in general and of his _ bill had kept the landlord’s notice company 
f belong to another, over the ‘special little Corinna in particular many times before beside his plate, and Corinna had in one 
: chair which, at the cosy firelit hour, caught this. But usually his had been an indul- breath informed him that the cook de- 
; ruddy benedictions for her who was seated gent attitude. They were queer, and he manded higher wages and that she’d seen, 
. in it, over to the window where Corinna, let it go at that. Sometimes he fancied his that afternoon, in a jeweler’s window, a 
as she put it, leaned out to watch the sun Corinna must be a trifle more baffling than perfectly exquisite pearl bandeau for the 
scatter its last gold across the river. She the run of her sex, but the fancy made him _hair—and all this on top of a particularly 





Was wont to boast because so few of their 
Inends, penned in by city walls, could 
share in this eventide bequest. No, he 
didn’t want to move either; if it came to 


a show-down he probably wouldn’t; yet 


only the more indulgent toward her, a sort 
of proprietary glow over possessing the 
blue-ribbon winner of the exhibit. Of 
course her moods and caprices were be- 
wildering; you never could tell what she 


harassing day at the office. 

And now she was tranquilly saying: 
“Tt’s very comfortable here. I'd hate to 
leave it.” 

So, with a hint of exasperation, he 
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replied, ‘Of course it’s comfortable, but 
that’s not the point.” 

‘What is the point?” and she languidly 
turned a slender arm so as to catch pris- 
matic fires in her jeweled bracelet. 

“The point is that he’s asking more than 
this flat’s worth simply because he thinks 
he’s got the drop on us. And that’s what 
I propose to show him, that he has not got 
the drop on us.” 

“T see.” 

Her tone was almost negligent in its 
acquiescence. But there was nothing ac- 
quiescent inside her. She was thinking: 
“For a few paltry extra dollars, which he 
can easily afford, he would desert this, 
our first home! Aren’t memories worth a 
few dollars? Hasn’t he any sentiment in 
him at all?”. But not for worlds, now, 
would she have tried appealing to his sen- 
timent. Just a few moments before she 
had been on the verge of voicing outright 
why she’d chiefly hate to move, but a sub- 
tle, unanalyzed reserve suddenly crept 
over her, hardening her. If anybody now 
mentioned sentiment, it was going to be 
Andy! 

So, indolently turning and observing her 
sparkling wrist, she said, “I see.” 

“‘Of course it’ll be a deuce of a pull to 
give this up, our first nest,” he admitted 
after a pause. 

She shot him a veiled glance. He was 
just then leaning forward to strike a match. 
The glow from the reading-lamp engulfed 
him mellowly; the blazing logs sent freak- 
ish lights and shadows to dart across his 
face. And then, just as suddenly and sub- 
tly as she had hardened, she softened; not 
to the point of letting go her secret reserva- 
tions, to be sure, but to the point of a com- 
promise. 

“Do you know what I’ve just thought 
of?” almost eagerly. 

“What have you thought 
of?” tolerantly. 

“Tt just occurred to me 
that we could buy this 
apartment!” 

“Buy it?” somewhat 
blankly. 

“Yes, a lot of people are 
doing it nowadays. Suppose 
you bought it outright. 
Then it would be ours, and 
the landlord couldn’t have 
Sia more to say about 
it!” 

She was leaning forward, the negligent 
bracelet play forgotten, all sincere anima- 
tion. And at the same time her expression 
and attitude seemed to be crying: “‘ Humor 
me! I suggest this as a wife unbusinesslike 
and knowing nothing whatever of business. 
But humor me, anyway. Maybe it would 
be a foolish investment, but you know you 
didn’t marry me for my wisdom in invest- 
ments. You know you even mightn’t love 
me so much if I had a good business head— 
as good as yours! So humor me and buy 
this apartment—merely because I want 
you to.” 

All this in her attitude and expression, 
but Andy answered with a rallying smile. 
“My dear girl, have you any idea what the 
price would be?” 

: She pouted, ‘hus revealing she was still 
in a softened mood, and argued, “But we’d 
never have any more rent to pay.” 

“How true!” said Andy, himself soft- 
ened to a jocular indulgence. “But I’d 
have to pay more, to start with, than 
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it’s worth; real estate’s inflated just now. 
And in a year or so we might want a bigger 
place but have a white elephant on our 
hands. Then there are the taxes.” 

“Taxes for what?” delicately puckering 
her brows. 

“T’m afraid you’d never make a success- 
ful landlord, my dear,”’ was his patronizing 
though kindly reply. 

“Very well, then,” said Corinna, in 
rather jumping sequence, “I'll start 
looking for another place.” 

Her tone had taken on color—or, rather, 
lack of color—from the reserve which was 
again stealing up inside her. However, 
despite her casual utterance, despite that 
inner. stiffening, against her will a large 
tear splashed down on her cheek. 

At once Andy was beside her, penitent, 
consoling, caressing. ‘‘You poor baby! 
Did you think /’d give it up, either? Why, 
I wouldn’t give it up for a ten-thousand 
bonus. Not for fifty thousand! There are 
memories a million couldn’t pay for! You 
know that, don’t you, sweetheart? We 
both know it. I don’t know how I got to 
talking about moving. I didn’t really 
mean a word of it. I was talking through 
my hat. That robber got my goat. I'll 
go down and see him personally in a day or 
so. I think I can get him to come down. 
Now stop crying, dear; you make me feel 
like a wife-beater.”’ 

As Corinna accepted his caresses and 
let him wipe away her tears, she was think- 
ing: ‘He zs sentimental, the poor old dear, 
a lot more sentimental thanI am. Though 
I’d love him almost as much even if he were 
not. Icouldn’t help loving him; it’s mostly 
the look in his eyes, I think. I love the 
way his hair grows back, and that square, 
honest set of his jaw, and the way he 
laughs—just like a boy; but mostly it’s the 
look in his eyes, that sort of sad, bewil- 
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has offered to discuss with you your music 
problems and your children’s too. 
interested, turn back to page 118 for particulars 


dered, but loving look, like a faithful dog. 
Even in a dog you must love that look, and 
in a man you adore it. I’d adore Andy 
even if he should beat me, though that’s 
nonsense, because with those eyes he could 
never be unkind. Or _ unsentimental, 
either. Though he has got a splendid busi- 
ness head, too, which is a good thing, 
because we shall want money. Yet he’s 
willing to sacrifice his business principles 
for sentiment—for me. It’s marvellous 
how much he loves me, even more deeply 
and absurdly than I love him. Why, I can 
do what I like with him. A tear or 
ey is 

There, in the fire-glow and lamp-glow 
which spelled ‘“‘ home” was connubial tran- 
quillity reestablished. But the little tem- 
pest aroused by the raised rental was not 
yet spent; it was only resting dormant 
a space, before with refreshed energy it 
should start up again, more widely and 
violently aswirl. 

The day Andy appointed to visit the 
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landlord’s agent was rainy. The downpour, 
that day, might not have proved itself an 
ill-omened circumstance in the matter of 
this business conference alone, but it in- 
disputably played an impish part in the 
conjunction of the conference with certain 
other facts: the fact that Corinna went 
shopping earlier in the afternoon, that 
Andy was set on toadying to the influential 
Mr. Jones, and that the Bensons were 
dated to dine with the smart young Gay- 
leys at seven o’clock, sharp. 

Let us take these salient facts in order: 
first, Corinna’s shopping. 

Every woman knows what a torrential 
day can do to the feminine toilet. The 
second-best suit—for if one doesn’t yet 
own a limousine and virtuously refrains 
from a taxi by the hour, a stormy-day 
shopping tour inevitably brings forth the 
second-best suit—grows steadily and stead- 
ily more baggy and shabby. ‘The skirt 
seems to grow longer if skirts should be 
short; each sleeve to grow bigger, if sleeves 
are decreed tight; and the very color to 
intensify its inherent hue in blatant con- 
trast to the season’s fashionable shade. 
Nor is the second-best suit alone in deriv- 
ing increasing ignominy from each added 
damp hour. One’s hat goes limply askew, 
one’s hair straggles down, be its curl ever 
so natural, and one’s spirit—well, it is 
one’s spirit that wilts most dejectedly of 
all. Perhaps a woman could, even though 
in shabby garb, face a trying situation with 
a degree of buoyance provided the atmos- 
phere furnished a bright, exhilarating tonic, 
but drizzling dampness soaks through to 
the very soul. 

Soaked to the soul and exteriorly feeling 
herself a draggled scarecrow, at five o’clock 
of this wet afternoon Corinna stopped by 
her husband’s uptown office. She had 
warned him she’d call for him at this hour; 
she wanted to insure his 
getting home early and 
dressed on time. Nan Gay- 
ley had stressed that “din- 
ner at seven, sharp.” For 
there was to be bridge after- 
ward, but even more impera- 
tive for_promptitude was the 
fact that Nan’s cook was 
serving an entrée which must 
be cooked at the last minute 
and served piping hot. [If it 
“stood,” it would be ruined. 
Every ambitious housewife 
will appreciate the hostess’s situation; the 
guests simply mustn’t keep that entrée 
waiting. Moreover, as Nan explained, she 
was having trouble with her cook. The 
cook was temperamental, and should one 
belated guest cause the collapse of that 
entrée, she would as likely as not give 
notice. 

Corinna had promised to be on time and 
had forewarned Andy, so imaginé her bud- 
ding irritation when a secretary told her, 
“Mr. Benson’s in a conference, Mrs. Ben- 
son, and can’t be disturbed just at pres- 
ent.” True, he kept her waiting only 
seventeen minutes, but when he did ap- 
pear, in a preoccupied way he said: 

“Oh, hello. I’ve got to run over to the 
real-estate agent’s. Want to come along?”’ 

Corinna’s eyes dilated. “You promised 
to come straight home. We won’t have 
time to stop anywhere.” 

“We'll have to take time. I’ve had the 
dickens of a time getting round to this. 
Now he’s waiting. (Continued on page 137) 





VERY woman knows what a torrential day can do to the feminine toilet. One’s hat goes 
limply askew, one’s hair straggles down, be its curl ever so natural, and one’s spirit—well, 
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Doughnuts For All Occasions 


By 


N even golden brown, round or 
twisted as the case may be, 
slightly crisp on the outside but 
light in color and texture on 

the inside! And a cup of coffee, too! A 
morsel fit for a king, to be sure! It 
matters little whether they are called 
doughnuts, crullers, or fried cakes. The 
nomenclature seems to vary in different 
parts of the country, and even the shape 
has something to do with the name. 

The actual making of doughnuts is not 
difficult and not complicated. But there 
are a few important details which must 
be followed carefully in order to insure 
the best results. And there is a certain 
amount of knack in the handling of the 
dough which comes with practise. 

Although doughnuts may be made from 
a ycast-raised dough, the most popular 
variety is made from the more quickly 
raised mixture, one that depends on 
baking-powder for the leavening agent. 
There are two types of baking-powder 
which may be used in this and all quickly 
raised mixtures. It matters little which 
type is selected, but the methods of using 
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them differ radically. Jn the cream-of- 
tartar powders chemical reaction begins 
as soon as the mixture becomes moistened. 
Therefore, the more rapidly the mixing is 
accomplished and the more quickly the 
product is cooked, the better will be the 
result. ‘Mix lightly and rapidly” is the 
invariable rule for this type of baking- 
powder. On the other hand, the phosphate 
powders require heat before the reaction 
which forms carbon dioxid takes place in 
the mixture, and the best results are 
obtained with this type of baking-powder 
if the mixture is allowed to stand for 
twenty to thirty minutes. The actual 
choice of the baking-powder to use in the 
making of doughnuts will depend some- 
what upon circumstances and the individ- 
ual worker. With a clear understanding 
of the types of baking-powders which may 
be used and a knowledge of the methods to 
employ in order to obtain the very best 
results from each the final choice should 
not be difficult. It may even differ on 
different occasions, owing to varying cir- 
cumstances. It is a good plan to keep 
both types of baking-powder at hand. 


Crosby 


One of the chief considerations in the 
making of a good doughnut is to make a 
soft dough and handle it as lightly and as 
little as possible. At the same time it is 
vita] that the doughnut shall retain its 
shape during the process of being removed 
from board to frying kettle. Recipes 
heretofore printed have not been con- 
sistent in the kind of flour designated for 
doughnut making. Although either bread 
or pastry flour may be used in the making 
of a good doughnut, repeated experi- 
ments have shown that it’ is possible 
to make a dough with bread flour, 
which can be easily and deftly han- 
dled, by using less flour than can pos- 
sibly be sufficient if pastry flour is 
used. For this reason the bread flour 
has a tendency to give a lighter, less 
compact texture to the doughnut than 
the pastry flour. 

Doughnuts need not be a prohibitive 
article of diet either because of their cost 
or because of their reputed tendency to 
indigestibility, if they are carefully made 
from properly chosen ingredients and fried 
at the correct temperature so that they, 
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By additions of fruit and nuts new 
flavors may be developed in doughnuts 





Fry the doughnuts by temperature and 
drain them well on crumpled paper 








will be merely seared on the outside 
by the fat medium and not saturated 
with it. From the many tests using 
the different kinds of fats and oils as 
deep fat frying media for foods of all 
kinds, the results point to the fact 
that it matters not at all what kind 
of frying medium you select, provided 
you use the right temperature for the 
frying. A thermometer makes dough- 
nut frying a sure process instead of a 
more or less hit-or-miss one. Use pref- 
erably a frying kettle designed especially 
for the purpose. The Scotch kettle is 
especially well adapted to doughnut 
frying, because the doughnut slips easily 
down the sloping side. It is by far the 
best choice when using a coal range, 
because it sets comfortably into the hole 
left by removing a stove lid. Although 
this kettle can be used with good results 
over gas or oil ranges, its base is not flat 
enough to be perfectly secure. For this 
reason the flat-bottomed, sheet-iron kettle 
designed especially for deep fat frying is 
perhaps a safer and wiser choice. When 
using an electric range, it is absolutely 
essential to select a flat-bottomed utensil, 
so that it will set firmly and cover com- 
pletely the heating element. 

For frying the doughnuts, select any 
fat or cooking oil which you prefer. Fill 
the kettle about one-half to two-thirds 
full and place it over the fire. Just as soon 
as the fat is melted, place the thermometer 
in it. Heat gradually until the proper 
temperature is reached. The best tem- 
perature for frying all uncooked batter or 
dough mixtures like doughnuts is 360° F. 
Maintain this temperature just as nearly 
as possible throughout the frying. Do not 
try to fry too many doughnuts at a time, 
because the fat will become too suddenly 
cooled, and the results will not be good. 
When immersing the doughnuts, it is safe 
to have the temperature from five to ten 
degrees hotter than that desired for frying. 
Watch the thermometer 
closely and adjust the 
heat accordingly. Turn 
the doughnuts frequently 
during the frying and 
cook them until they have 
assumed a rich golden 
brown. This should take 
three minutes. | When 
done, take them up on a 
fork or a special tool 
designed for the purpose, 
such as the one illus- 


Use a paper bag to 
Sugar-coat the doughnuts 













trated, if the doughnut has an opening. 
Shake off the surplus fat, and drain on 
crumpled paper. If the doughnut has no 
hole, use a skimmer for removing from 
the fat. 

Now for the recipe itself. In the mixing 
bowl place one cupful of granulated sugar, 
add one-half teaspoonful of butter, and 
cream together until they are well blended. 
Break into the sugar mixture one egg and 
stir well with a slotted spoon. Now mix 
and sift together three cupfuls of bread 
flour, four teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, 
one teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth tea 
spoonful of nutmeg, and one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of cinnamon. Add these sifted 
dry ingredients to the first mixture, alter- 
nating with one cupful of milk. Mix 
together well and add one more cupful 
of sifted bread flour to make a soft dough. 








Take one-third of the dough and toss 

it on a floured board, roll lightly to 

about one-fourth inch in thickness, 

cut in desired shapes, and fry as di- 

rected, either immediately or after 

standing, depending upon the type of 
baking-powder used. Knead the cut- 
tings lightly with half of the mixture 
remaining and roll again. Repeat 
until the mixture is all used, being 
very careful to handle as deftly and 
lightly as possible. 
This recipe makes the plain doughnut 
which is so popularly found, especially in 
New England, on the breakfast menu. 
However, doughnuts need not be confined 
to breakfast service. They can be made 
particularly attractive and delicious for 
afternoon tea or coffee service—in fact, 
for any time—in place of the usual tiny 
cakes or cookies. 

The doughnut may be varied in two 
ways: first, by a change in ingredients; 
second, by the use of variety as to shapes. 
The regulation round cutter with the hole 
in the center is good, but if you have just 
a few other cutters similar to those illus- 
trated, the possibilities aremany. Crinkled 
edges and heart or diamond shapes ail 
make the same mixture taste differently. 
A pastry wheel makes possible other varia- 
tions. Cut the rolled dough into small 
squares and then slash it two or three times 
with the pastry wheel. Or cut the dough 
into oblongs, and cut with the pastry 
cutter to within one-half inch of one 
end, thus making two or three strips which 
can be twisted or braided. For special 
service make the doughnuts small and 
dainty and roll them in sugar. For 
sugaring, place two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar in a paper bag and toss the dough- 
nuts about in the bag until thoroughly 
coated. Sugar only a few at a time. 

For Chocolate Doughnuts omit the 
butter and spices, and add to the batter 
two squares of bitter chocolate melted over 
hot water, and one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla. Cut 
in fancy shapes and 
always sugar after frying. 

Nut Doughnuts are es- 
pecially delicious. Add 
to the chocolate mixture 
three-fourths cupful of 
chopped nut-meats. Or 
use the plain recipe, omit 
the spices, and add the 
nut-meats and the grated 
(Continued on page 174) 


Use different shapes and 
sizes for special service 
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Potato Fritters are a great treat for all and very easy to make 


Potatoes ala Francaise 


By Jeanne Marie 


Tested in Good Housekeeping Institute 


of good quality and cooked 

with care. They must be 
served hot and’ should be eaten 
as soon as they are removed from 
the stove. The French say that the 
potatoes must not wait for the 
guests, rather the guests must wait 
for the potatoes—a good rule for us all 
to follow. In the following recipes, 
some form a good substitute for 
meat, while others suggest delicious 
luncheon dishes. 

As the season advances, and before 
the new potatoes are in the market, 
old potatoes sometimes acquire a 
rather strong, unpleasant taste. To rem- 
edy this, pare the potatoes, drop them in 
very cold water, and let them remain so for 
two or three hours, changing the water 
several times. The flavor of the potatoes 
will be greatly improved. 

Puffed Potatoes are crisp and most 
tasty when rightly prepared. Select six 
potatoes which are rather long in shape. 
Pare and cut them lengthwise in slices 
about as thick as a silver dollar. Wash 
them carefully and dry with a towel. Heat 
a kettle of deep fat to 250° F. Drop the 
potatoes in the fat:and cook them slowly 
until tender, without allowing them to 
brown. Remove anddrain. Bring the fat 
up to 395° F. Place in the frying basket 
only enough potatoes to cover the bottom. 
Fry the potatoes until crisp and golden 
brown on both sides—about four minutes. 
Drain, salt, and serve. 

Parisian Potatoes. Slice one onion thin 
and put in a kettle with six tablespoon- 
fuls of drippings or vegetable fat. Fry the 
onions until golden brown. Then add six 
potatoes sliced very thin, two and.one- 
half teaspoonfuls of salt, one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of pepper, and two tablespoonfuls 
of chopped parsley. Cover and cook very 
slowly, taking care to stir the potatoes 
gently with a fork so that they will brown 
evenly and without breaking. 

Potatoes with Cheese. Wash and pare 


OTATOES make a most palat- 
able and nutritious dish when 


six medium-sized potatoes; cut in very thin 
rounds. Arrange the potatoes in layers 
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Here they are, piping hot and ready to serve 


in a baking-dish, sprinkling over each layer 
one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, one and 
one-half tablespoonfuls of flour, one table- 
spoonful of grated cheese, one tablespoon- 
ful of butter, and a sprinkle of pepper. 
Beat the yolks of two eggs and add one 
quart of milk. Pour over the potatoes 
and cook for one and one-quarter hours 
at 350° F., or until the potatoes are tender 
and the custard is set. 

Potatoes with Ham. Wash and pare six 
potatoes. Cook in boiling, salted water 
until tender; drain and put through a ricer 
or strainer. To this add one teaspoonful 
of salt, one-fourth teaspoonful of pepper, 
three-fourths cupful of ham cut in dice, 
and the least bit of crushed garlic. Mix 
well. Beat two eggs, and add one quart 
of milk and two tablespoonfuls of butter 
in small pieces. Pour over the potatoes 
and turn into a buttered casserole. Bake 
in a 325° F. oven for forty-five minutes, or 
until set. 

Potatoes Maitre d’ Hétel. Wash and pare 
six medium-sized potatoes. Cook until 
tender in boiling, salted wate:. Drain 
and cut the potatoes in slices. Return 
them to the saucepan, adding two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, two tablespoonfuls of 
chopped parsley, one-half teaspoonful of 
salt, and one-fourth teaspoonful of pepper. 
Heat thoroughly, being careful not to 
break the potatoes in stirring. Just be- 
fore serving add one teaspoonful of lemon 
juice. 


Mashed Potato Pie. Wash and 
pare six medium-sized potatoes. Cook 
in boiling, salted water until tender. 
Drain and put through the potato ricer. 
Add two tablespoonfuls of butter, the 
yolk of one egg, two teaspoonfuls of 
salt, eight tablespoonfuls of grated 
cheese, and one cupful of milk. 
Mix thoroughly. Spread this mixture 
in a buttered casserole, smooth the 
surface, and sprinkle with two table- 
spoonfuls of grated cheese and two 
tablespoonfuls of butter in small pieces. 
Bake in a 350° F. oven for twenty 
minutes or until brown. 

Potatoes Roasted in Drippings. 
Wash and pare six uniform-sized 
potatoes and cook in boiling, salted water 
for ten minutes. Drain. In a shallow pan 
put enough drippings to cover the bottom 
of the pan well, and to baste the potatoes. 
When the fat is hot arrange the potatoes 
side by side in the pan and let them cook 
slowly, having first sprinkled them with salt. 
Turn the potatoes frequently, so that they 
will roast evenly. It will take about one- 
half hour in a 400° F. oven. When the pota- 
toes are tender, drain and serve at once. 

Potato Fritters. Boil and mash four 
large potatoes. Add four tablespoonfuls of 
flour, the yolks of two eggs slightly beaten, 
one-fourth cupful of sugar, and enough 
milk to make a soft dough—about one- 
fourth cupful. Flavor with one-half tea- 
spoonful of vanilla or the grated rind of one 
lemon, and fold in the whites of two eggs 
beaten stiff. Drop by spoonfuls in deep 
fat at 390° F., and fry until golden brown. 
Without sugar or flavoring these fritters 
make a delicious garnish for a roast. 

Potato Cake. Bake six large potatoes at 
500° F. for one hour or until well cooked. 
When done, open with a fork and remove 
the pulp. Put through the potato ricer 
and then add three tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter, one-half cupful of scalded milk, one 
teaspoonful of salt, four tablespoonfuls of 
powdered sugar, and the grated riad of one 
lemon. Add the beaten yolks of three eggs, 
then fold in the beaten whites of three eggs. 
Butter a pudding dish, pour in the mixture, 
and bake at 375° F. for thirty minutes. 
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For the luncheon meal these 
Smothered Sausages with Tomato 
or White Sauce are a real surprise 


Sausage Speerattres 


By Florence Spring 


Every Recipe Tested by the Department of Cookery 


E housekeepers 

are always glad, when, 

on the coming of cold 

weather, we are again 
able to include in our menus sau- 
sages and the various combinations 
and arrangements to which they 
make such a delicious and appetiz- 
ing addition. We seldom tire of 
sausages either by themselves or 
utilized as left-overs to supply a 
piquant and spicy flavor in made 
dishes, and if not too frequently 
used, they form a perfectly health- 
ful addition to the bill of fare for grown-ups 
and the older children. 

Have you ever eaten Baked Apples 
Stuffed with Sausages? Scoop out the cen- 
ter of six good-sized, tart apples, leaving a 
thick shell, and cut all the pulp possible 
from the core. Chop this and mix with 
one cupful of minced, cooked sausage 
meat. Refill the apples with this mixture, 
heaping the filling, and bake in a medium- 
hot oven until the apples are tender. Serve 
with baked or fried potatoes for lunch or 
supper, or as a garnish to roast chicken or 
pork. 

Sausage Rolls are both attractive and 
appetizing as a luncheon dish. Make a 
baking-powder dough and roll it to one- 
fourth-inch thickness. Cut into oblongs 
three inches long and two inches wide. 
In the meantime, cook twelve sausages in 
a frying pan until tender, but not crisp. 
Roll one sausage in each oblong of dough. 
Press the sides together, leaving the ends 
open. Lay in a greased pan with the 
whole side up. Brush the surface of each 
roll with milk and bake in a 450° F. oven 
for fifteen minutes. When baked, lay sym- 
metrically on a hot platter and surround 
with peas in white sauce, creamed sliced 
eggs, or fried apples, and serve at once. 
_Smothered Sausages may be prepared 
either as a main dish or in individual serv- 
ings. Fry one cupful of sausage meat 
until tender, and to 
it add one cupful of 
diced celery cooked 
until tender. Mix 
and moisten with 
two _ tablespoonfuls 
ol either tomato or 
white sauce. Pre- 
pare one quart of 
highly-seasoned 
mashed potato and 
add to it one-half of 
a beaten egg. Form 
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Baked Apples Stuffed with Sausages are new 


into a thick roll with the sausage mixture 
in the center, lay in a greased baking-pan, 
and brush with the rest of the beaten egg. 
Bake about twenty minutes in a medium- 
hot oven, or until the potato is golden 
brown in color. Remove to a hot serving 
dish, surround with white sauce or tomato 
sauce, garnish, and serve. For individual 
servings, as shown in the picture at the top 
of the page, line an ice-cream scoop with 
mashed potato, fill the center with sausage 
mixture, and spread a layer of mashed 
potato on top. Invert on a greased baking 
pan and bake and serve as directed above. 

For Surprise Rice Croquettes, cook one 
cupful of rice in one quart of boiling, salted 
water until soft. Drain, and pour cold 
water through the rice to separate the 
kernels. Season with one and one-fourth 
teaspoonfuls of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful 
each of pepper and paprika, and a bit of 
cayenne. Spread on a plate, and when 
partially cooled, add one-half of a beaten 
egg, then chill entirely and form into cro- 
quettes, rolling in the center of each one, 
half of a small cooked sausage Roll each 
croquette in fine crumbs, then in the re- 
mainder of the beaten egg to which two 
tablespoonfuls of water have been added, 
then in crumbs again, and fry in deep fat 
at 390° F. until golden brown. Serve with 


Vary your menu with Sausage Rolls 





tomato sauce or white sauce in 
which hard-cooked eggs have been 
cut up. 

Sausage Timbales suggest a most 
tempting way of serving sausages. 
Cook one and one-half cupfuls of 
spaghetti in boiling, salted water 
until soft. Drain, and pour cold 
water through it. Add one tea- 
spoonful of salt and one-fourth 
teaspoonful of pepper. Line but- 
tered timbale molds or custard cups 
with this mixture and fill with small 
pieces of cooked sausage—two cup- 
fuls of sausage meat are sufficient for six 
molds. Cover the top of each mold with 
spaghetti and pour in as much of the fol- 
lowing mixture as the molds will take up: 
Mix one and one-half teaspoonfuls of 
corn-starch with one-third cupful of milk, 
add two egg-yolks beaten slightly, then 
add one cupful of milk, one teaspoonful 
of salt, and a dash of cayenne. Fold this 
into the beaten whites of two eggs. Set 
the molds in a pan of boiling water and 
bake at 350° F. for thirty minutes. In- 
vert and serve with hot tomato sauce. 

Chafing Dish Sausage Scramble is a 
suggestion dish for the Sunday night sup- 
per. Fry in the chafing dish, until done, 
four sausages cut in small pieces. Pour off 
part of the fat and scramble with the 
sausages four eggs slightly beaten and 
mixed with one-half cupful of milk. 
Season with a half teaspoonful of salt and 
one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, and 
serve on hot buttered toast. The milk 
may be omitted or scanted if a dryer 
scramble is preferred. 

For a tempting Sunday Night Supper 
Combination fry six thin but good-sized 
slices of sausage meat until crisp and 
brown. Poach the same number of eggs. 
Lay a slice of sausage topped with a 
poached egg on each slice of toast. Mean- 
time make a Mock Hollandaise Sauce and 
pour some of this around and over each 
slice of toast. Serve 
at once. 

For Savory Biscuit 
bake round Baking 
Powder Biscuits in 
two thin layers, . 
brushing them with 
melted butter before 
baking. Serve with 
hot tomato sauce 
to which minced, 
cooked sausage 
has been added. 
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Salmon Mush, sliced, floured, and sautéd till brown, is delicious for luncheon 


Unusual Ways of Serving Sea-Food 


They are all tested and tasted 


Codfish in Tomato Sauce 
10098 Total Calories 564 Protein Calories 


1 pound salt codfish 14 teaspoonful salt 
I quart stewed tomatoes 14 teaspoonful pepper 
2 medium-sized onions 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
2 whole cloves or margarin 
4% teaspoonful celery salt 4 tablespoonfuls flour 

Cover the fish with boiling water and 
cook until tender; drain and separate into 
small pieces. Combine the tomatoes, the 
onions sliced fine and browned, the cloves 
and the celery salt. Cook ten minutes, 
then strain. Melt the butter, add the 
flour gradually, stirring constantly, and 
cook until the mixture bubbles. Add the 
strained tomato gradually and cook until 
the sauce is of a smooth consistency. Sea- 
son with salt and pepper. Add the codfish 
and serve on slices of buttered toast. 

Mrs. J. H. Braman, Spencer St., Queens, N. Y. 


Scrambled Smoked Salmon 
1040 Total Calories 298 Protein Calories 


14 pound smoked salmon 1 teaspoonful paprika 
1. large tomato 1g teaspoonful pepper 
14 green sweet pepper 2 teaspoonfuls fat 

4 eggs 2 onions 


Cut the salmon into thin slices and soak 
several hours, changing the water at least 
three times an hour. In a frying-pan melt 
the fat and cook in it until soft the pepper 
and the onions chopped. Add the tomato 
peeled and chopped, and cook a few min- 
utes longer. Then place the salmon, well 
drained, on top and cook until broken in 
small pieces. Just before serving pour 
the eggs, slightly beaten, over all. Stir to- 
gether, add pepper and paprika, and serve 
at once. 

Mrs. L. R. Appleton, 2305 Walton St., Chicago, Ill. 


Oyster Cheese Pudding 
2149 Total Calories 402 Protein Calories 


2 dozen oysters lq teaspoonful pepper 
14 pound cheese 16 teaspoonful paprika 
6 slices bread (6 ounces) 11% teaspoonfuls salt 
2 tablespoonfuls butteror 3 eggs 

margarin 3 cupfuls milk 


Cut the bread in quarter-inch slices, 
spread with butter, and cut into inch 
squares. Put half the bread in a buttered 
baking-dish, spread over half the oysters 
evenly, sprinkle with half the seasoning and 
half the cheese cut fine or grated; repeat. 
Beat the eggs well, add the milk, and pour 
the mixture over the bread and oysters. 
Bake about one hour in an oven registering 
350° F. 

Mrs. B. ~ Laughead, 15 Sherman Ave., Washington, Pa. 
20 


HESE recipes serve six people un- 

less otherwise stated. To insure 
success, use standard level measure- 
ments, and sift flour once before 
measuring. Original recipes may . be 
submitted by any reader of Good 
Housekeeping. One dollar will be paid 
for each one used. A stamp secures 
the return of. unavailable material 


Oyster Shortcake 
2000 Total Calories 300 Protein Calories 


cupfuls bread flour 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
teaspoonfuls baking- 1 pint oyste1s 
powder Rich milk or cream 
teaspoonful salt 1 tablespoonful margarin 
4 tablespoonfuls shorten- 1 tablespoonful flour 

ing 1 egg-yolk 
I egg-white 1g teaspoonful white pep- 
34 cupful ice-water per 
14 teaspoonful celery salt 


To make the shortcake, sift the flour, 
baking-powder, and salt together. Work 
in the shortening thoroughly, add the beat- 
en egg-white to the water, and mix to a 
soft dough. Divide into two equal portions, 
roll or pat into rounds, lay one on the 
other, and bake in a hot oven for thirty 
minutes. Split, butter, and put together 
with the following filling. Heat the 
oysters until they curl. Drain—saving the 
liquor—and cut in two lengthwise. Strain 
the liquor and add enough rich milk or 
cream to make one cupful. Bring to a boil, 
thicken with the margarin and flour cooked 
together, and season with the pepper and 
celery salt. When smooth and creamy, 
add the beaten egg-yolk and the oysters. 
Heat through, but do not boil. 

Rachel F. Dahlgren, Redding, Conn. 
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Clam Fritters 
752 Total Calories 205 Protein Calories 


1 dozen hard clams os baking- 

I egg 

I cupful bread flour 

1 cupful clam juice or 
milk 


teaspoonful 
powder 

14 tablespoonful minced 

parsley 
1 teaspoonful salt 

1g teaspoonful pepper 

Mix and sift the flour, baking-powder, 
salt, and pepper together. Add the clam 
juice if it is not too salt, otherwise use milk, 
and the egg well beaten. Mix together 
well and stir in the clams which have been 
washed and cut in very small pieces, and 
the parsley. Drop by tablespoonfuls into 
deep fat heated to 360° F. Fry until a 
golden brown on all sides. Drain on 
crumpled paper. This recipe will make 
eight to ten small fritters. 
Mrs. E. H. Morean, 484 Convent Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Salmon Mush 
1260 Total Calories 235 Protein Calories 


1 cupful corn-meal 1% teaspoonful pepper 

I quart boiling water 2 tablespconfuls flour 

2 cupfulscannedsalmon About 3 _ tablespoonfuls 
2!4 teaspoonfuls salt fat 


Into the boiling water to which one tea- 
spoonful of salt has been added, sift the 
corn-meal, stirring constantly. Cook for 
five minutes over a direct fire and then over 
hot water for one hour. Add the rest of the 
salt, the pepper, and the salmon which has 
been flaked after the removal of skin and 
bones. Cook afew minutes longer and pour 
into a well-greased loaf pan. When thor- 
oughly chilled, slice in one-half-inch slices, 
roll in flour, and sauté until a golden brown. 

Mrs. L. K. Snyder, Paulsen Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


Shrimp Gumbo 
2012 Total Calories 820 Protein Calories 
2 pounds green shrimps 114 teaspoonfuls salt 
cupfuls hot water 3 slices bacon 
cupfuls canned toma- 2 tablespoonfuls flour 
toes I small onion 
1 cupful rice 

Cayenne pepper 

Dice the bacon and try out in a stewpan. 
Add the onion minced and cook five min- 
utes. Then add the flour, stirring con- 
stantly until brown. Add the tomatoes, the 
water, the okra cut into small pieces, and the 
shrimps shelled. Season with salt and a gen- 
erous dash of cayenne pepper and simmer 
one hour. Serve hot with the rice, which has 
been cooked meanwhile in boiling, salted 
water. Canned okra may be used, in which 
case add fifteen minutes before serving. 
Mrs. J. W. Bartholow, 615 Fillmore, Topeka, Kan. 


Nb 


16 okra 


Cold Fish Pudding 
1050 Total Calories 320 Protein Calories 


2 cupfuls cooked fish 1 tablespoonful gminced 
2 eggs parsley 

1 teaspoonful salt I medium sized tomato 
14 teaspoonful pepper 2 olives, chopped 

1¢ teaspoonful paprika 2 gherkins, chopped 

1 tablespoonful margarin 1 hard-cooked egg, 

1 tablespoonful flour chopped 

144 cupful milk 24 cupful soft bread- 
I teaspoonful lemon juice crumbs 


4 cupful chopped celery 

Mince the fish; add the salt, pepper, and 
paprika. Stir in the egg well beaten and the 
white sauce made from the margarin, flour, 
and milk. Add the rest of the ingredients 
and mix well together. Pour into a well- 
greased mold which can be covered. Cover 
closely, set in a pan of boiling water, and 
boil for one hour. Serve cold with Tartare 
Sauce. Mrs. M. Englander, Box 311, Balboa, C. Z. 
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Cabbage Salad San Francisco, with 
here and there a garnish of red 
pimientoes and parsley, is tempting 








As 


California Cooks 


By Hester Conklin and Pauline Partridge 


Every 


HE California housewife with the 

fresh vegetable market always 

overflowing with bounty has 

evolved many practical ways for 
serving winter vegetables and fruits. A 
bit of seasoning alone will often transform 
a plain dish into something quite delicious 
and out of the ordinary. The following 
recipes are worth trying in that period 
between seasons and are quite as refreshing 
as their spring rivals. 

Cabbage Salad San Francisco makes a 
most attractive salad course. Remove any 
wilted or damaged leaves from a medium- 
sized cabbage and soak it in salted water 
for thirty minutes. Drain thoroughly and 
remove the center. Discard the coarse 
heart and chop the rest of the cabbage very 
fine. Mix with it one-half cupful of chopped 
celery, one tablespoonful of minced onion, 
one small green pepper chopped fine, three 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar, three tablespoon- 
fuls of olive oil or any good vegetable oil, 
one tablespoonful of powdered sugar, and 
one and one-half teaspoonfuls of salt, 
and allow to stand in a cold place for at 
least thirty minutes. Then mix with one- 
half cupful of mayonnaise, refill the cab- 
bage shell, and garnish with strips of red 
pimiento. 

Shoe-String Turnips in Cream. Pare four 
large yellow turnips and cut in one-fourth- 
inch slices with a sharp knife. Cut each 
slice into strips one-fourth inch wide. Boil 
in a large amount of boiling, salted water 
until the turnips are tender. Then drain. 


Recipe tested by the Department of Cookery 


Melt one tablespoonful of butter in a sauce- 
pan, add two tablespoonfuls of flour, and 
stir until bubbling. Then add gradually 
one and one-half cupfuls of milk, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, and one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of pepper. Stir constantly until thick 
and glossy. Then add the turnips and two 
tablespoonfuls of red pimientoes chopped 
fine. Serve hot. 

California Baked Potatoes. Wash and 
bake six medium-sized potatoes at 500° F. 
for three-quarters of an hour, or until the 
potatoes are done. Cut in halves length- 
wise, scoop out the potato, and mash, add- 
ing about one-half cupful of hot milk, one 
and one-half teaspoonfuls of salt, one-eighth 
teaspoonful of pepper, and one-half cupful 
of finely chopped walnuts. Refill the po- 
tato ‘shells and brush over the top with 
melted butter—two tablespoonfuls will be 
sufficient for the six potatoes. Sprinkle 
with paprika and brown in a hot oven. 

Onions, French Style. Peel three cupfuls 
of small, white onions and cook them in a 
large quantity of boiling, salted water for 
fifteen minutes. Drain, and dry them 
thoroughly. Put in a shallow, greased 
baking-dish, pour three-quarters of a cup- 
ful of meat stock or bouillon around them, 
and sprinkle with three-quarters of a tea- 
spoonful of salt, one-fourth teaspoonful of 
pepper, three-eighths cupful of sugar, and 
one and one-half tablespoonfuls of melted 
fat. Bake until the onions are tender, bast- 
ing them often with the stock. 


Bananas, Tropical Style. Peel eight 


En anes Lea et 


bananas, cut in halves lengthwise, and 
arrange in a greased baking-dish. Add one 
cupful of sugar to one-half cupful of hot 
water and bring to the boiling point. Add 
six tablespoonfuls of chopped raisins, one- 
third cupful of chopped almonds, and two 
tablespoonfuls of lemon juice, and pour over 
the bananas. Bake in a moderate oven 
until the bananas are tender. 

Up-to-Date Apple Pie. Pare, core, and 
quarter four medium-sized apples. Steam 
until tender and press through a ricer or 
strainer. Add one-half cupful of sugar, 
one-half teaspoonful of cinnamon, two 
egg-yolks slightly beaten, and three-fourths 
cupful of cream. Pour into a pastry-lined 
pie-plate and bake at 450° F. for ten min- 
utes, to set the rim; then reduce the heat 
to 325° F. for thirty minutes. Remove and 
spread with a meringue made from two 
egg-whites stiffly beaten, to which six table- 
spoonfuls of granulated sugar and one-half 
teaspoonful of vanilla have been added. 
Bake for fifteen minutes at 300° F. 

Squash Pie, Saint Francis. Measure two 
cupfuls of cooked squash. To this add one 
cupful of milk and bring to the scalding 
point. Then add three-fourths cupful of 
brown sugar, one cupful of seedless raisins, 
one-fourth teaspoonful of ginger, one- 
fourth teaspoonful of allspice, and one-half 
teaspoonful of salt. Mix thoroughly and 
stir into two eggs, well beaten. Pour into 
a pastry-lined pie-plate and bake at a tem- 
perature of 450° F. for ten minutes, then 
at 325° F. for thirty minutes. 








Fresh, crisp vegetables and spicy seasonings are needed for this salad 








An attractive addition to a basket i: this 
talcum can cover in a violet design, which is 
easily removed and laundered. The hot-water 
bag is not only pretty, but protects the child 


F all things to make, the daintiest 
and prettiest are little baby 
clothes. A large selection is offered 
here. For the baby in short clothes are 
the long bootees arranged to pin over 
the knee under the bow, while the 
short bootees are sufficient for the tiny 
baby in long dresses. The round bib 
gives a delightful touch to a simple 
dress and would not muss and soil so 
quickly as the usual type of bib. The 
sleeveless yoke, square in design, could 
be inserted in a baby’s dress, while the 
yoke with sleeves worked in a fine thread 
is also appropriate for this purpose. 
Something new in filet that many 
mothers will appreciate is the cro- 
cheted jacket, with a cap designed to 
wear with either of the two yokes 
shown. This dainty cap would make a 
charming addition to the baby’s ward- 
robe. If a larger cap is required than 
the one the directions plan for, a num- 
ber eighty or seventy thread should 
be used instead of the one hundred. 


At right. Worked in a 
very fine thread, the yoke 
with sleeves 1s unusually 
dainty. For the baby in 
short dresses are the long 
bootees arranged to pin 
over the knee under the 
bow, whereas the short 
bootees are sufficient for 
the tiny baby in long 
clothes. A dainty gift to 
send a baby is the cro- 
heted sachet lined with 

which could be 
tucked away in the layette 


Working patterns a 
groups. Group 1 carr: 


box cover, round bib, baby yoke with sleeves, and short 
for 36 cents. Group 2 carries square yoke without sleeves, baby 
cap, hot-water bag, sachet, baby jacket, and long bootees, all for 
30 cents. Both for 55 cents. Anne Orr, Good Housekeeping 
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ctions for these articles come in 
> bed or cradle cover, pillow, talcum 


Things That Add Charm 


To the Layette 


By Anne Orr 


} 
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bootees 


GIFTS FOR BABY 














Simple to make, the sleeveless square yoke 
above could be neaily inserted in a dress, 
while the bib would be effective on a plain little 
dress, as no further trimming would be needed 


The “Bye-Baby Bunting” pillow and 
the ‘‘ Daddy’s Gone a Hunting” spread 
are something entirely new for the 
nursery. The crochet medallions for 
both the spread and pillow should be 
set into the linen with a buttonhole 
stitch or a hemstitched edge. The linen 
can be simply embroidered or just 
scalloped. A large pink or blue 
bow at one of the corners gives an 
effective finish to both these articles. 

A dainty gift to send a baby is the 
crocheted sachet lined with silk, which 
could be tucked away in a baby’s 
basket or layette. Other pretty articles 
are the talcum can cover in a violet 
design, which makes the can much 
more attractive for the baby’s basket. 
When soiled, the cover is easily re- 
moved and laundered. The cover for 
the hot-water bag is a dear little gift 
for the baby and prevents the heat 
from injuring the child. . It is made of 
pink or blue satin ribbon with a cro- 
cheted insert the width of the ribbon. 


At left, something new for 
the nursery are the “ Bye- 
Baby Bunting’ pillow 
and the ** Daddy’s Gone a 
Hunting” spread. The 
crochet medallions are set 
into the linen with a 
buttonhole stitch or a 
hemstitched edge. Th 
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“For health and good muscle 
For vigor and hustle 
Give heed to the lesson I teach 
It solves the big question 
Of easy digestion 
And health is right here within reach!” 
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Have you learned this lesson? 


The most valuable health lesson anyone can 
learn is the need of a keen appetite and good 
digestion. 

A true appetizer is a true health promoter - 
every time. 

The same qualities which make Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup so delicious and appetizing also make 
it wholesome and nourishing. 

The reason it gives se wonderful zest to any 
meal is because it supplies necessary elements 
which assist the entire digestive and building-up 
process in its daily renewal of energy and strength. 

Eat good soup every day without fail. There 
is no more important dietary rule. Keep a supply 
of Campbell’s tempting soups always at hand on 
your pantry shelf. 


21 kinds 


ampli, SOUPS 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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) Aunt Belles : 
iy Comfort Letters ! 















I have written 
a Baby Book 


Since I began this 
little series of com- 
fort letters a great 
many _ mothers 
have written to me 
for advice abdut 
babies. _ And the 
funny thing about 
these letters is that 
a doctor would 
have found it diffi- 
cult to answer any 
of them. 

After all, bring- 
ing up babies is a 
trade which only 
mothers ever seem 
to master. 


So some time ago I started to write a Baby 
Book which would discuss all of these interest- 
ing and important details about which only a 
mother knows or cares. 

It seemed like a big job at first but as I got 
into it I found that most of the material was 
contained in my “Comfort Letters” and in my 
correspondence with thousands of mothers who 
have written me regarding their baby problems. 
I have consulted most of the big authorities 
in order to check up on my experience with 
my own babies and at the hospitals during the 
war. 

Several people who are qualified to judge 
have told me that my book is the most useful 
and practical text book.for motherhood that 
has been written. 

The Mennen Company, who make Mennen 
Talcum, is publishing my book. It is beauti- 
fully illustrated, contains charts, tables, ques- 
tion blanks and is thoroughly indexed. It’s the 
sort of book you would pay about two.dollars 
for at a book store, but The Mennen Company 
will send out a limited number of copies for 25c. 


That is because I frankly say in the book that 
only Mennen Talcum should be used on babies 
because it is pure, safe and endorsed by three 
generations of doctors, nurses and mothers. 

Better fill out the coupon at once. 

Lovingly, 


Belle. 





* THe Mennen Company 
©) Newark. A.J. USA. 
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Laboratories: 





Newark, New Jersey 
Montreal, Quebec 


Sales Agent in Canada: 
H. F. Ritchie & Co., 


Limited 
Toronto Ontario 


The Mennen Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me Aunt 
Belle’s Baby Book for 
which I send 25 cents. 
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Institute 


VERY woman welcomes any help which lightens her house- 
hold duties. Can you give her that very help? We will pay 
one dollar for every available new discovery. A stamped, addressed 
envelop secures the return of unavailable discoveries. Address GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE, 105 W. 39th Street, New York City 


An Easy Way to Cover Cording— 
Silk or satin-covered cord is much used in 
finishing edges on frocks, in making ornaments 
and girdles, besides its uses in fancy-work. 
I have discovered a simple way of covering 
the cord and wish to pass it on to others. 
I keep in my work-basket six inches of small, 
strong tape with an inch safety-pin sewed to 
each end. Pin one safety-pin to the end of the 
tube of silk and use the other pin as a bodkin 
to slip the tape through, and so turn the tube 
to the right side on the tape without taking a 
stitch, then slip in the cord. Mrs. E. C., Tenn. 


For Picot Edging—Picot edging is verv 
expensive at the present time, especially when 
yards of ruffles must be made. You can 
save just half in price by cutting the material 
for ruffles twice the desired width and half the 
length. Have the hemstitching done through 
the center of the material. Then cut directly 
through the center of the hemstitching, and 
you have two ruffles and have made use of each 
side of the hemstitching. Ke A Sele Fs 


Making a Slit for Belts—In making a 
slit to run belts or sashes through, have three 
rows of hemstitching of the desired length 
done close together on the line where you 
wish the slit to be. Then cut through the 
middle row of hemstitching. The slit thus 
made is very strong and neat in appearance. 

Mrs. H. R., Pa. 


Crocheted Shoulder-Straps— Crochet a 
strip of plain filet half an inch wide and of 
the desired length to go over the shoulders. 
Sew it to the vest in place of ribbon or tape, 
and you will have a most satisfactory shoulder 
tape. It will outwear the garment, stand any 
number of washings, yet always remain pure 
white. It also makes an excellent camisole 
strap in pink or white. ML... MNS 


The Button Jar—Among the donations 
of clothing made to our orphanage during a 
recent campaign, one of the most acceptable 
gifts came from the poorest contributor. It 
consisted of a glass jar full of buttons of all 
shapes, colors, sizes, and kinds, that had been 
cut from discarded shoes and garments. 
Any one who has wrestled with the problem 
of replacing the buttons on children’s clothing 
will appreciate the feeling of our matron when 
she received that assortment of extra buttons. 

Mrs. W. H. B., N. Y. 


For the Dressmaker—I have found that a 
heavy grade of curtain marquisette is pref- 
erable to net for underwaists of silk dresses, 
since it is not only more durable but does 
not stretch as the net does. Mrs. H. A., Tex. 


To Mate Hosiery—I have found that 
the easiest plan for mating socks and stockings 
is to mark each pair correspondingly. Use 
contrasting colored thread and make a cross- 
stitch mark on one pair of stockings, two 
cross-stitches for another, three and four for 
others. Straight stitches are also quickly done. 
These stitches in time save much trouble later. 

Mrs. 8.-T. C, Ne GC 





A New Shirt Discovery—Many ways 
for using men’s shirts which have worn about 
the necks and cuffs -have been suggested, but 
this one seems to me a real discovery. Put 
on to such a shirt a new piece in the front, 
shaped like the old-style bosom. Then, 
if needed, attach new cuffs. It does not matter 
if the material is not the same as the original 
shirt, because the new parts are the only ones 
which show when the coat and vest are worn. 
This gives double life to each shirt, quite a 
saving in these days. Mrs. L. S. C., Mass. 


Elastic for Little Bloomers —TI find 
that the half-yard length of elastic corset 
lacing with the metal ends is invaluable for 
little bloomers. The ends run through the 
hem so easily that I have found them pref- 
erable to the use of piece elastic and a tape 
needle. Mrs. E. H. H., Mass. 


To Save Covered Buttons—The tendency 
to trim wash dresses with covered buttons, 
small bows, and neckties of unwashable 
material has caused many groans whenever 
the dress had to be laundered, Having ripped 
and sewed two dozen buttons off and on a 
wash dress twice, I hit upon a wonderful time- 
saver. I sewed the top of a snap fastener to 
the back of the button and the bottom of the 
fastener to the dress. It worked like a charm. 
Of course, a non-rustable fastener must be 
used. The same plan has been adapted to a 
sports suit. The tunic is snapped on at the 
shoulders instead of tacked. The tie snaps 
under the revers. If you have ever wanted to 
wear a freshly laundered dress at a moment’s 
notice and have had to sit still long enough to 
stitch fol-de-rols into place, you will appre- 
ciate my discovery. Mrs. C. B. R., N. Y. 


A Use for Old Blankets—When blankets, 
either cotton or woclen, become thin and 
threadbare, they make a fine interlining for 
comfortables. When pieces are used, lap the 
edges and baste together so that the edges 
will not curl up inside. Cover, line, and knot 
the same as any other comfortable. Old 
worsted ‘skirts can be used in the same way. 
Rip the skirt, reverse every other gore, lap 
the edges, and baste together. Silkatene is 
very good for tying off with, as it passes through 
the material more easily than yarn. I have 
three such comfortables and would not ex- 
change them for the batting, for the reason 
that they wash better and do not ball up as 
cotton is apt to do. Mrs. C. F. H., Pa. 


My Baby’s Bibs—I have three small chil- 
dren, and the question of feeding bibs became 
quite a problem when the youngest began 
feeding himself. And this is how I solved it. 
I cut the bibs from white oilcloth, bound the 
neck with bias lawn, leaving enough for 
strings. Then at meal-time I turn up the 
bottom and fasten with paper clips so as to 
form a pocket. This catches any food which 
might fall, and as the oilcloth is impervious to 
moisture, the dress is as clean after the meal 
as before. After the meal remove the clips, 
wipe the bib, and lay it away carefully. 

Mrs. J. S. M., Minn. 











K Q— D A means most in the home, because home 


pictures tell the simple every day story 
of the children—each one a fascinating chapter for the 


Kodak Album. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., Zhe Kodak City 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Why Buy 
Pequot? 


BECAUSE—PEQUOTS 
are the recognized stand- 
ard of sheeting excel- 
lence. 

This is plainly indicated 
by the fact that a large 
number of Institutions, 
Hospitals and Hotels 
the country over have 
adopted PEQUOTS for 
their use, and this only 
after rigid competitive 
tests. 


For Quality, 
Durability and 
Appearance 
insist upon having 
PEQUOT-—no other is 
“just as good.”’ Sold in 
the piece or made up in 
Sheets and Pillow Cases. 
Also Pillow Tubing by 
the yard. Ask your 
dealer. 
































Made by 
Naumkeag 
Steam Cotton Company 
Salem, Mass. 
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Parker, Wilder & Co. 


Boston and New York. 
Selling Agents 
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LEY ’S§ 
Box 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop accompanies your 


request. 


No exceptions can be made to this rule. 


Prescriptional 


advice can not be given. nor can samples be analyzed. Address Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


Vibrating the Skin D®. WILEY has prepared for dis- 
tribution an important series of ness. 


May I impinge upon a 
busy man’s time long 
enough to ask you what is 
your opinion of the efficacy 
of electric vibrators and 
what makes are the best? 
My husband is thirty-six 
years old, ten or fifteen 
pounds underweight, and 
suffers from nervous irrita- 
bility. I suffer from it too, 
indirectly. He dislikes physi- 
cal exertion, has a capricious 
appetite, and is cold most 
of the time. He wants the 
house kept at about 85°. 
Would an electric vibra- 
tor help? 

Mrs. B. A. C., Ohio. 


stamps apiece. 


Longer Life. 


Pounding the suriace 

of the body with a fre- 

quently vibrating hammer is the principle upon 
which the so-called “ vibrators” work. It makes 
no difference what kind of power is used. A small 
dynamo is perhaps the most convenient. Mas- 
sage of the skin promotes its natural functions. 
It quickens the circulation and increases the 
blood supply in the peripheral capillaries. I do 
not think it makes any difference who makes a 
vibrator, just as long as it vibrates. Your hus- 
band’s circulation would be improved by plenty 
of outdoor exercise, of which walking and horse- 
back riding are typical. A cold morning bath fol- 
lowed by a brisk rub until the skin glows is 
advisable. Massage of the legs just before retir- 
ing will be found useful in combating the lack 
of circulation therein. While it is comfortable 
to use a Warming pan, you should remember that 
in the presence of artificial heat nature will be 
less inclined to provide a natural supply. 


Rebuilding the Tissue 

I write to ask your advice about a skin like mine. 
It is coarse, with very large pores and a great many 
blackheads. It is sallow and has a great many 
brown spots. Is there any cream, lotion, oil, or any- 
thing to clear my face of the blackheads and make 
the texture of the sl in finer? 

F. S., District of Columbia. 

It is a difficult undertaking to attempt to 
rebuild the tissues. The best you can do is to 
eat wholesome, simple food in moderation, and 
keep the skin clean by proper bathing and 
massage. When blackheads form in the face, 
a small tube pressed down gently over each one, 
in the center of the tube hole, will detach it. I 
do not believe in the efficacy of any creams 
or lotions for this purpose. It may be that 
their removal may be made easier by a previous 
inunction with a cream. That is about as far 
as the benefit of a cream extends. 


Too Much Fat in the Milk 

Is there any dietetic means by which the milk of a 
nursing mother can be made less rich? My baby 
has a tendency to diarrhea with numerous whitish 
lumps in the stools. He does not gain weight as 
rapidly as he should. He is two pounds under- 
weight now at four months. At birth he weighed 
814 pounds and now weights 1214. C.V. H., Utah. 

Diet has very little effect upon the composi- 
tion of the milk, but does have a very im- 
portant effect upon its quantity. When you 
speak of your milk being too rich, I assume 
that you refer to the content of fat therein. 
The fat in milk is one of the most important 
constituents, as far as growth is concerned. 
The quantity of your milk may be diminished 
by eating less proteins. If your milk is too 
rich, it is a good fault. It is far better than 
to have it too poor. If your baby is healthy 
and grows gradually, do not be alarmed by 
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pamphlets bearing on health and hy- 
giene: for children, “ Artificial Foods 
for Infants,” and ‘“‘The Feeding of fat. 
Older Children”; for adults, ‘‘Con- 
stipation,” and ‘‘Reducing and In- 
creasing the Weight.” 
lets will be sent for five cents in 
All those interested 
in health should send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelop for the question- 
naire designed for The League for 
With its aid, your 
exact physical condition may be 
determined and improvement made 


the lack of plump- 
Babies fed on 
so-called infant foods 
are nearly always too 


South Dakota Doctors 
and Dope 

We live twenty-five miles 
from a doctor and are not 
sure to find him sober it we 
visit him. This is a state 
with prohibition in its con- 
stitution nevertheless. There 
is a better doctor forty 
miles away, but besides be- 
ing a heavy drinker he is 
also a dope fiend. You may 
imagine I am interested in 
the Maternity Bill Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING is promot- 
ing. But after all, what hope is there of Congress 
voting for anything just because it is needed? What 
improvement may we hope for in doctors? 
Mrs. E. K., South Dakoia. 


You give the South Dakota doctors a rather 
bad reputation. They are not very numerous 
in your part of the state, and they may be 
seeking consolation for their isolation from the 
bottle and the dope counter. I can not 
conscientiously advise any one to go to a 
physician who is a slave to the habits you 
mention, whether he is near by, namely, 
twenty-five miles away, or slightly more dis- 
tant, like forty miles away. Evidently State 
and National prohibition does not prohibit, 
in so far as some doctors are concerned. 
Under the Volstead Law, doctors are allowed 
to prescribe liquors for medicinal purposes 
and possibly, at times, may fail to draw the 
line at what is strictly medicinal. If you 
lived in other communities, you would not 
find doctors so unanimously dope fiends. 
I have a large acquaintance among physicians 
and never have known but one of that kind. 
When the doctors get closer together, as your 
state increases in population, they will jcin 
local medical societies and escape the wiles 
of my Lady Morphia. 


These pamph- 


Hard on the Connecticut Milk Inspector 


What can I do to improve the condition of the 
milk supply by our local dairy. It is our only source 
of supply. in winter. The milk frequently tastes ot 
foreign matter, and I have found not only sediment, 
but small coins in the bottom of the bottles. This 
indicates that they are refilled without washing. 
Sometimes the milk is left in tin pails, fruit jars, or 
stopperless bottles. I assume that the herd is neve1 
inspected. Mrs. K. V. R., Conn. 


The only thing I can suggest is that you 
appeal to the Connecticut Board of Health. 
Most persons do not object to finding coins in 
a milk bottle. If those who produce pure and 
clean milk and fail to receive a price which 
pays them for their service should put a coin 
in the milk bottle, it would represent their 
centribution to the consumer. To have in- 
spected herds, kept in sanitary surroundings of 
modern date and under all the precautions 
necessary to a clean milk supply, involves a 
very great expense. I should say that milk 
produced in this manner costs at least ten 
cents a gallon more than the dirty milk such 
as you describe. I do not know the milk 
requirements of Connecticut. A state that 
refused to ratify the Woman’s Suffrage 
Amendment until the last moment could not 
be expected to pay any attention to a woman’s 
appeal.. You now have a vote, and the 
officials of the state will listen to you. 





Smell the real Napthain 
Fels-Naptha! Blindfolded you 
can tell Fels-Naptha from all 
other soaps. 


How many uses in 
your home? 


Besides being a wonderful 
laundry soap Fels-Naptha 
takes spots out of rugs, car- 
pets, cloth, draperies. Bright- 
ens woodwork instantly. 
Cleans enamel of bath tub, 
washstand, sink. Safely 
cleans anything cleanable. 








The whiteness of white clothes 
washed with Fels-Naptha!! And 
without the labor of hard rub- 
bing! How can it be possible ? 

You simply soap the clothes 
with Fels- Naptha, roll up and let 
them soak half an hour. A dous- 
ing in the foamy Fels-Naptha suds, 
or with some pieces a light rub; a 
good rinse — and there they are, 
the whitest of the white! Spark- 
ling, sweet, clean. 

A washday with nothing to tire 
you out! 

It is hard to believe; yet such 
is the miracle happening weekly 
in millions of homes with 
Fels - Naptha. 

Real naptha, that surprising dirt 
loosener used by dry cleaners to 
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cleanse even the most delicate fab- 
rics, is perfectly combined, with 
good soap. The real naptha pene- 
trates to every fibre of the fabric 
and makes the dirt let go without 
hard rubbing, and without boiling. 
Of course you may boil clothes 
with Fels-Naptha if you wish, but 
there is no need to. Fels-Naptha 
suds flush the dirt away and leave 
the clothes spotless and sanitary. 

Whether you do your own work 
or have it done for you Fels-Naptha 
will prove a wonder in your home 
in saving time and labor. 

Three things identify the genu- 
ine Fels-Naptha — the golden bar, 
the clean naptha odor, and the 
red-and-green wrapper. Order it 
of your grocer today ! 


Philadelphia 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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*A Place for Rice 
in Every Menu 


Each breakfast, luncheon or 
dinner menu holds a place for a 
well-prepared rice dish. 

As a cereal, as an entree, or 
served in one of the countless 
ways American housewives know, 
rice is equally wholesome and de- 
licious. And dietitians universal- 
ly commend its high food value. 
Astor Rice is the choicest, full, 
uniform grain, put up with 
modern sanitary care. It comes 
to you conveniently packed in 
16-ounces-to-the-pound pack- 
ages. 

Already Astor Rice is the choice 
for the kitchens of the finest 
homesand hotels. Millionsappre- 
ciate its extra quality of flavor, 
purity and wholesomeness. 
Order a package of ‘‘Astor’’ and 
try this famous recipe for “‘In- 
dian Curry with Rice’’ given 
below. 

Good grocers recommend it. 
Write us if yours does not carry 
“Astor.” We will refer you toa 
near-by grocer who does. 


B. FISCHER & COMPANY, Inc. 
Franklin Street New York City 


Astor Rice—Curried 


1 cup Astor Rice 1 teaspoonful curry powder 
2 qts. boiling water 1 cup white sauce 

1 tablespoonful salt 
Wash rice, add to rapidly boiling water, cook 20 
to 30 minutes or until kernels are tender. i 
in colander, pour boiling water through it. Shake 
and stand back on stove to dry. Make 1 cup of 
white sauce with 1 tablespoonful of butter, blend 
in tablespoon of flour, add 1 cup of milk gradually, 
stir until smooth. Dilute in curry powder, add to 
sauce and pour over the drained Astor Rice. 
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IHEARTS AFLAME PARTY 
For Valentine Day 


By ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 





Every heart has its key, and at 
the Valentine Party Cupid will 
show you how to unlock them all 


PLANS NO ONE WILL KNOW BUT THE HOSTESS 


e 
NOVEL party which is appropriate for postage, which covers only the expense of 
A St. Valentine’s Day is Hearts Aflame. stamps, stationery, and printing. 

This is as unusual for St. Valentine’s From time to time general ideas on enter- 
Day as the Spook Party was for Hallowe’en. taining for such occasions as card parties and 
The illustrations give but a faint idea of what dances, and such formal affairs as weddings 
it is, as the secret is preserved — Reig ;' on 
for the hostess alone, so that will be printed in the Enter- 
the guests at such a party SPECIAL i eareacel tainment Department, as well 
will have a surprise. Direc- On receipt of 10 cts. in stamps, as suggestions for bazaars for 
tions for the party are all instructions will be sent for churches, clubs, or schools. 
ready to be sent out im- a Children’s Party, and for The etiquette of giving a card 
mediately upon all requests a Patriotic Party. Address party, for instance, was given 
accompanied by 10 cents in Elaine, Entertainment Editor in fullinthe January number 
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COMPLETE VALENTINE INSTRUCTIONS 


On receipt of 10 cents in stamps, complete instructions will be sent for a Valen- 
tine Party, with games, including Hearts Aflame Game, and directions for mak- 
ing decorations, invitations, and the containers and favor illustrated. Address 
Elaine, Entertainment Editor, Good Housekeeping, 119 West 40 St., N. Y. City 
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Runkel: S 


The new 





Cocoa Cookery with Runkel’s 


D2 you drink Runkel’s All-Purpose 
Cocoa? Try eating it—transformed 
into marvelous chocolaty icings, cakes, 
pies, puddings and ices! 

“That chocolaty taste’ you love in the 


beverage is the whole secret. Runkel’s is actu- 
ally more chocolaty inflavorthanchocolateitself. 


Where you have been bothering to grate an 
ounce of chocolate, simply use three-fourths of 
an ounce of Runkel’s All-Purpose Cocoa (three 
level tablespoonfuls). This saves grating, one 
fourth the cost, and gives the finished dessert 
that Runkel “chocolaty taste.” 


All-Purpose Cocoa 


for A rose Baking 2-¢d Cooking 


Write for the Cocoa Cookery Recipe Book ° 


Our recipe book, now in its third hundred 
thousand edition, is revised and up-to-date to 
include all the Jatest developments of the new 
Cocoa Cookery. Write for your copy today. 
It tells you all you want to know. 


RUNKEL BROTHERS, Inc. 
449 West 30th Street New York City 
Manufacturers of Runkel’s Almond Bars and Fruit-Nut Bars 
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Fresh Pumpkin Pie, 
Direct from Garden 
to You 


One tablespoonful of golden ‘‘Caladero”’ 
Pumpkin Flour will make the most delicious 
pumpkin pie you ever ate. ‘‘Caladero’’ Pump- 
kin Flour is selected, fresh pumpkins, dehydrated, 
ground and bolted into a fine golden flour. Add 
water and you have the fresh pumpkin without 
waste, muss or dirt. It will keep indefinitely. 


The choicest selected pumpkins are carefully 
dehydrated (the water taken from them by warm, 
dry air blasts) by our ‘‘Caladero’’ process, and 
then ground into golden flour. Nothing is taken 
from the pumpkins, which we grow ourselves, 
but the water. (This water is about go per cent 
of the bulk and weight of the fresh vegetable. ) 

It requires ten pounds of selected, cleaned, pared 
and sliced fresh pumpkin to make one pound of our 
golden “*Caladero”’ Pumpkin Flour. We want you 


to try it. If your grocer does not have it,send 50 
cents for a canister that will make ten large pies. 


Our great plant is one of the largest in the world 
and produces the famous “*Caladero’’ Dehydrated 
Products—peaches, apricots, apples, Bartlett pears, 
French prunes, and “*Caladero”’ vegetables. 

Cut out the coupon and send to us for a sample 
canister of “Caladero” Pumpkin Flour. Your 
money back if not pleased. 


CALADERO PRODUCTS CO, 
Atascadero, California 


a : Branch Plant 


Arroyo Grande, Cal, 





pe Fr 


CALADERO Propucts ComPANy, 
Dept. A, ATASCADERO, CALIFORNIA 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find 50 cents. Please send 
me postpaid one can of “*Caladero”’ Pumpkin Flour 





(enoug” tc ke 10 large pies). My money to be re- 
funded ii not pleased. 

Name = on ees a 
P.O. Address 


City or Town ____ a oe ae a 


Ce a _ 











Hair softly coiled at the nape o 
the neck becomes the face with a 
retroussé nose, while hair dressed 
high suits the broader face 









The person with even, regular fea- 
tures may wear almost anything 
Lecoming; though the Psyche 
knot perhaps harmonizes best 


MEALTH «wd BEAUTY 
Suggestions for the Girl in Business 


By Nora 


HE average girl in business is bright, 
intelligent, coulis. and in no way 
too busy to cultivate the fine points 

of appearance and character which are essen- 
tial to success in home, business, and social 
life. And there is no question but that ap- 
pearance is an asset second only to efficiency. 
Natural refinement and common sense should 
be the guide in adapting a person to the 
requirements of the occasion. 

The following suggestions are intended for 
the girl in business who is young, inexpe- 
rienced, and not likely to realize that incongru- 
ities of costume or other inconsistencies will do 
her great harm. 

There is every reason why a young girl 
should strive to make herself attractive in 
appearance. The trouble often is that her 
standard of what is attractive is wrong. It is 
a mistake to strive to be overdressed and con- 
spicuous, while it is right to look charming, 
neat, and inconspicuous. Cleanliness and 
tidiness are two great factors. The hair and 
hands should be immaculate, while great 
puffs of hair and frowziness are never attrac- 
tive. Spotted finery or gay colors give an ap- 
pearance of carelessness and frivolity which do 
not speak well for the business character of the 
individual or the work she is likely to perform, 
whereas cleanliness and well-brushed and be- 
coming plain clothes inspire confidence and 
betoken a capable, self-respecting individual. 

There is charm in well-arranged hair and 
pretty clothes which every young girl should 
take advantage of, but do not make the mis- 
take of thinking that exaggerated hair and 
fussy clothes have charm, whether during 
business hours or after. They have not. 


There is a correct standard of dress for business 
as well as for social life. 


It is not good form 


fortable 
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Keep the feet com- 
by wear- 
ing good-looking 
oxfords or smart, 
high laced or but- 
toned shoes with 
Cuban or low heels 


Mullane 


to go to the office or shop in an abbreviated 
dress or low-necked blouse. Open-work silk 
stockings, high-heeled shoes, and white kid 
gloves are inappropriate in working hours, 
just as a grotesque style of hair-dressing is in 
bad taste. The large puffs over the ears so 
much worn now often add years to a girl’s 
appearance, and are not usually becoming. 

To be suitably dressed for a given occasion is 
to be well dressed. Upon the kind of work 
depends the costume. If most of the time is 
spent indoors, tailored dresses are more be- 
coming than a shirtwaist and skirt. If, on the 
other hand, the work is out of doors, a suit is 
smarter. The over-blouse now used, of the 
same shade as the suit, has done away with the 
hard line of demarcation between the light 
waist and dark skirt, which proved at all times 
unbecoming. Whether a dress or a suit, the 
secret of smartness is simplicity of line and 
cut. Black, navy blue, and brown are the most 
suitable colors for business, for they blend 
with their surroundings. The epitome of good 
taste is inconspicuous dressing. Well-dressed, 
well-bred women always wear plain street 
clothes or tailored dresses during the day. 

Not only is it important for a woman to be 
suitably gowned, but also her hair must be be- 
comingly dressed. 

Hair-dressing can be made a fine art; the fea- 
tures should be studied and the style adapted 
to the contour of the face. A becoming 
coiffure softens angles, counteracts irregular- 
ities of features, and by contrast brings about 
the most pleasing effects. 

The fashion of bobbing the hair is not 
to be commended. It is exclusively a style 
which belongs to the very young girl. There 
are exceptions to this rule, and upon the 
advice of the family physician, it is sometimes 
















E; VERSHARP saves writing costs 
! —saves every penny possible by mini- 
mizing waste of matertals and motions 
—saves lead by enabling the use of 
every atom—saves paper by writing 
neatly and legibly—saves time by 
writing continuously and smoothly. 
One filling contains enough lead to write 
a book, at a cost of one penny for 
| 10,000 words. Wahl craftsmanship 
: has given Eversharp handsome style and 
\ finish tn all sizes at all prices. Make 
| \ sure you get Eversharp — the name ts 
7 \ on the pencil. Dealers everywhere. 


‘ THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 


\ Western Representatives: Bert M. Morris Company, on Francisco 


| \. EVERSHARP 


WABL 
PRODUCTS 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Vo pedal to push, no 
belt to adjust—with the 
Western Electric Sewing 
home clothes- 
making is easy. 


Machine 
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The Western Electric 
Vacuum Sweeper has a 
motor-driven brush for 
thoroug cleaning. 
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“Come out of the Kitchen” 


HERE'S no longer any need to take 
time from your evening's pleasure 
for cleaning up the dishes. Just put 
them in the Western Electric Dishwasher. 
Then the next morning you can slip 
the breakfast dishes in too, and this wel- 
come kitchen aid will wash them all to- 
gether—and even dry them. 

Washing dishes by hand is about as 
wasteful of energy as washing clothes 
by hand, and as unnecessary. Here’s 
how the Western Electric Dishwasher 
gets them every bit as clean— 

After you have poured hot water in 
on the dishes and snapped the switch, 
the water is sprayed over them again 
and again for ten minutes or so. The 
torrent of spraying hot water, for that 
is all that touches the dishes, offers a 
sure means of cutting through the grease 
and cleaning right down to the china. 

Then drain the water off, pour in boil- 
ing rinse water and leave the dishes a 
few minutes till they dry themselves. 

And finally, the most exceptional fea- 
ture of this appliance is that it has a 
double usefulness. Wh en it is not washing 
the dishes, it becomes a generous-sized 
kitchen table with white enamel top. 





“The Eight Hour Day in the Home” 


A beautifully illustrated book that in thor- 
ough and interesting fashion covers the subject 
of Electrical Housekeeping. You will find in 
it helpful suggestions for economically plac- 
ing housework on the short, easy hours basis. 

Write for your copy to Western Electric 
Housekeeping Department, 110 William St. 
New York. 
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Peaceful Washdays 


fou can carry on the day's work just 
as comfortably on washday as on 
other days, when you wash the easy 
Western Electric way. 

Your part is just to put the clothes 
into the wooden cylinder of this Washer, 
and switch on the electricity. Then you 
can go about the rest of your work and 
gain the fifteen minutes or so needed for 
a thorough washing. 

Meanwhile the cylinder keeps turning 
and reversing through the soapy water. 
Compare this gentle action of swishing, 
swirling water with the old time rub-a- 
dub-dub of the washboard, and you see 
why the Western Electric way of wash- 
ing clothes makes them last longer—from 
woolen blanket to sheerest georgette. 

When it comes to wringing, the part 
you play is a simple one. You “feed” 
the clothes into the wringer, and the 
motor does the work. Just move a 
handle to start or stop this action. 

In the Western Electric you will find 
a sturdy simplicity, an ease of operation 
and a super refinement in the little con- 
veniences of design. There is a dealer 
in your neighborhood who will be glad to 
demonstrate this splendid clothes washer. 


selling dependable 
wrod 


which for 4 a 


century has. been making and 
Alectrical 






































With a Western Electric 
Heat Regulator you can 
control the furnace from 
upstairs. 





You will appreciate the 
points of superiority in 
the Western ElectricIron 
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HOLMES EDWARDS 


SILVERWARE 


ECAUSE silverware 

from the House of 
Holmes & Edwards off- 
ers service that is stead- 
fast through the years, 
and beauty of design that 
never palls, it is in con- 
stant use in homes where 
the art of entertaining 
grows naturally trom the 
art of daily living. 
You may have Holmes & 
Edwards Silver in Super-Plate 
with its wear protecting silver 
scientifically applied, or the 
most used pieces in Silver- 


Inlaid with solid silver where 
the wear comes. 


Illustrated 
“Newport Pattern” at right 
“Jamestown Vattern” at left 


Silver-Inlaid Tea-Spoons 6 for $5 
Super-Plate Tea-Spoons 6 for $4 


AT ALL BETTER DEALERS 
IN SILVERWARE 


HOLMES & EDWARDS 
SILVER Co. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
Successor 


Manufactured in Canada by 
STANDARD SILVER CO., 
OF TORONTO Ltd. 


© H&E 1921 
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Health and Beauty 


necessary to sacrifice the hair on account «f 
illness. 

The styles illustrated on page 76 will help 
those who can not afford the services of a pro- 
fessional hair-dresser. 

When the face is broad, the hair should }y 
combed up, not down over the ears, and 
dressed high or in an irregular figure eight, as 
shown in the center above of page 76. 

The face with a retroussé nose, as at the 
left above of page 76, will look best if the hair 
is coiled softly at the nape of the neck or in 
any irregular style becoming to the face. 

Those with regular features are indeed fo1 
tunate, for the style of hair-dressing may be 
changed as often as the costume is changed. 
However, it will be found that the Psyche knot, 
as shown at the right above of page 76, harmo- 
nizes best with this particular style of beauty. 

No matter how simply the hair is arranged, 
it is well to have a system to work on. If you 
begin in an orderly way-by dividing the hair 
evenly in parts, have a starting point to work 
on. If you are going to dress the-hair close to 
the head, begin by separating the haic in three 
parts—or two, if you wear your hair parted in 
the middle. Then make another separation 
by lifting a small amount of hair from the in- 
side about the middle or top of the back of the 
head. Build on this little knot: First, take 
the front section, arrange it loosely, fix it in 
place with pins or comb, then fold in the loose 
ends, and pin it on the knot. _ Fix the side 
sections in the same way, taking first one side, 
then the other, and do the final fixing after you 
have placed a net over-all the hair. 

The simpler the fashion chosen by a girl, 
the more charming she will look. -There is 
every reason to follow the: mode if it is be- 
coming. If not, choose one which suits the 
individual type, but always avoid the exagger- 
ation of a mode, as exaggerated sty!'es.should be 
left for those who like to appear conspicuous. 

Shoes are another important factor in the 
appearance. With the splendid lasts now on 
the market there is no reason why comfort and 
good looks can not be combined.. Avoid high 
heels and narrow toes, as high heels unques- 
tionably bring fatigue, and- ill nature or 
pettiness is often due to the irritating effects 
of tight shoes. Just as well-dressed women 
wear plain clothes during the daytime, so they 
wear good-looking calfskin shoes or oxford ties 
with a Cuban or flat heel’ during their busy 
hours, reserving the high heel for patent 
leather or satin slippers for the elaborate after- 
noon costume or evening frock. When the girl 
in business goes home and wishes to put on a 
pretty dinner frock, she may then wear high 


| heels, or if she is going to a party or dance, she 


may wear high heels on her satin slippers. 

Above everything consider the suitability of 
the occasion. Do not try to wear at nine in 
the ‘morning what is appropriate only for six 
in the evening. 


New Spring Sports 
Clothes 


(Continued from page 40) 


longer than those of previous years. This, in 
an English tweed in an indefinite plaid, is 
exceedingly smart, but hardly more so than 
sclid mixtures in the plain cut. “The choice 
would rest in suiting the individual figure. 

Sweaters find new conceits each year to 
convince us that we can not do without them. 
Here is one with the attractive new drop stitch 
and new neck-line. 

Above all, in dress for sports or for the coun- 
try, remember that the hat and shoes must be 
plain. The smartest hats are the stitched 
models made of the material of the suit, as 
they will stand any sort of weather. For warm 
weather, oxford ties in white, tipped with 
contrasting black or brown leather, and in cold 
weather oxford ties with spats, or high laced 
boots, are the correct, comfortable, and prac- 
tical footwear. 
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THE BULLETIN BOARD 


of the Better Homes Movement 
Edited by Winnifred Fales 


you ARE INVITED to send us full details of any effort to 
arouse an interest in better home furnishing which has been 
made in your community through the medium of local exhibi- 
tions, lectures, study clubs, or other activities. In acknowledg- 
ment of every letter containing a suggestion likely to prove helpful 
to other communities, we will mail a check for $2.00 to the sender 


Has Your Home Town Had an “‘Institute’’? 


AVE you ever seen a room “created” 
H from rugs to lighting fixtures before 

your very eyes? That is one of the 
fascinating experiences enjoyed by members of 
communities which are visited by the Better 
Homes Institute, launched by the Extension 
Department of the Chicago Art Institute. The 
idea was originated by Mr. Ross Crane, who 
conducts the Institute in person with the aid 
of several assistants, a fair-sized collection of 
good paintings, scores of house plans, photo- 
graphs and sketches, and a collapsible three- 
wall room with movable windows, doors, drap- 
eries, and a fireplace. 

The Institute usually lasts five days, with 
lectures and demonstrations both afternoon 
and evening. At the.opening session the bare 
walls of the portable room confront the audi- 
ence from the stage, and as the lecture pro- 
gresses, furniture, rugs, draperies, lamps, and 
other accessories are brought in, one by one, 
and properly arranged, the reasons for. the 
choice and placement of each object being 
explained in accordance with the fundamenta! 
laws of design, scale, color harmony, balance, 
etc. With the exception of the draperies and 
pictures, all furnishings are borrowed from 
local dealers. 

At another session an overcrowded room is 
shown and discussed, and then by a process of 
gradual climination a harmonious and artistic 
arrangement is effected. Other subjects cov- 
ered by the Institute include “How to Build 
a House,’ “Planting the Home Grounds,” 
and “.\ Picture Gallery Talk.’”’ A special ses- 
sion is usually included for the pupils of the 
upper grades of the public schools with a view 
to inspiring them with a desire for more beau- 
tiful surroundings, both at home and in the 
community at large. The closing lecture is 
entitled “Dollars and Sense for Your Town.” 
In this the speaker presents forceful argu- 
ments in support of the Better Homes Move- 
ment, calling attention to the commercial 
benefits which result from the codperation be- 
tween schools, citizens, dealers, and manu- 
facturers, in the work of upbuilding a com- 
munity of ideal homes, and also to the influence 
on character of beautiful and harmonious 
surroundings. 
if Among the local agencies under the auspices 
d of which the Better Homes Institute has been 
. held, are women’s clubs, Own Your Own 
, Z Home Associations, Chambers of Commerce, 
5 4 and Merchants’ Associations. The expense 
. Involved is nominal, as the community is 
> ; asked to defray only the actual operating 
costs. If you wish to secure an “Institute” 
for your community, write for full particulars 
to P. A. Spaulding, Business Manager, Art 
Institute. ( hicago, 7 
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A Home Furnishings Exposition 
in Rochester, N. Y. 

Thanks to the initiative and enthusiasm of 
Mr. Royal B. Farnum, Director of the School 
of Applied Art of the Mechanics Institute, 
Rochester, N. Y., that city has enthusiastically 
set herself the task of establishing higher local 
Standards of taste in home furnishings, and 
thereby creating a demand for better designs, 
betier workmanship, and better finish in all 
objects of use or decoration which enter into 
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the home. As a first step, representatives of 
the Rochester Chamber of Commerce, Board 
of Education, Memorial Art Gallery, Ath- 
enzeum and Mechanics Institute, together with 
prominent merchants, decorators, and man- 
ufacturers, were invited to meet and consider: 
(1) Organization; (2) Ways in which the School 
of Art and the public schools can codperate 
with home industries for the betterment of 
public taste; (3) Plans fcr an early fall exhibi- 
tion of Rochester Made Furnishings. 

As a result of this meeting, a permanent 
organization was formed and committees 
appointed, through whose efforts a very com- 
prehensive exhibition of home furnishings was 
arranged, lasting several days and supple- 
mented by a series of talks upon the various 
phases of domestic art. So great was the suc- 
cess of this enterprise that it was voted to hold a 
similar exposition every year. Rochester thus 
bids fair to realize the ambition of the sponsors 
of the undertaking, which is to make her “one 
of the leading communities to foster, to en- 
courage, and to resolve for better homes.” 


Girls’ Clubs in Iowa 


From Miss Josephine Arnquist, Assistant 
State Club Leader, comes an inspiring account 
of the organization of girls’ clubs in Iowa 
under the auspices of the Extension Depart- 
ment of the State College of Agriculture. To 
quote Miss Arnquist. ‘“‘The aim of these clubs 
is to promote an appreciation of the artistic 
possibilities of even our most unpretentious 
homes, a desire for good line and color, and a 
wise expenditure for household furnishings.” 
Programs for club meetings are suggested, 
bulletins on home furnishing distributed for 
study, and practical demonstrations planned. 
A special feature of the work consists of talks 
by department specialists, which are given at 
various times during the season, but for the 
most part the work is carried on by the club 
members themselves. Each girl is expected to 
apply to the decoration of her own room the 
principles she has learned. At the end of the 
season a small prize is awarded to the member 
who is considered to have been most successful 
in solving her individual problems. 


How the Woman’s Club May Help 


The Better Homes movement is one that 
should engage the active interest. of women’s 
clubs everywhere, for it is to woman, the home- 
maker and the guardian of the family purse, 
that we must look to take the initiative in all 
matters pertaining to home betterment. If 
every club, large or small, would pledge itself 
to definite, constructive effort in the direction 
of promoting local industries, arranging for 
home furnishings exhibitions and public lec- 
tures on interior decoration and the fine arts, 
forming collections of photographs, prints, and 
books for presentation to the local library or the 
high school, and refusing to purchase hom 
furnishings of poor construction and tawdry 
design, higher standards of living and more 
artistic homes would be the inevitable result. 


Lack of space forbids the mention of numerous - 


other avenues of service which are open to the 
woman’s club, but for the benefit of interested 
readers we have prepared a leaflet outlining a 
constructive “Better Homes” program, which 
will be mailed on receipt of four cents in stamps. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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STERLING SILYER TABLEWARE 

























































1 |] OU have been promisng yourself to send 

1} something to that little tot you think so much 

| of? But perhaps you didn't know just what to | 
give. Here it is—Little Men and Little Women | 
Tableware. These beautiful pieces of Sterling | 
Silver in dainty sets or single pieces make most 
charming and wo thy: gifts. ~ Send for Catalogue 
B and name of nearest dealer. 


ROGERS, LUNT & BOWLEN CO. 
Silversmiths . . . GREENFIELD, MASS. 











9005—Bunny B.iby Spoon, in gift case $3.50 
A very appropriate Easter gift. 



















Leavens 
Furniture 


The careful, discriminating purchaser 
plans a home that will become more beau- 
tiful as the years go by—which both in % 
exterior and interior appearance will take 
on additional charm as it grows older. 


He selects 
Leavens Colonial Furniture 


for interiors knowing that like the house 
itself this wonderful furniture will grow old 
gracefully—remaining always in vogue and 
satisfying even the most fastidious taste. 

Personal preference may be exercised 
in the matter of finish. We will gladly 4 
supply unfinished pieces if desired, to be q 
finished to match any interior. ): 

Write for set No. 3 of illustrations and q 
Leavens stains. 
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WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. ie. € 
32 CANAL STREET, ; 
BOSTON.MASS. 
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| coming, you know, Jim. You aren’t my only 
dinner-guest this evening, much as I like you.” 
“Just so you do like me!” he retorted cheer- 
fully. 
He got to his feet and walked beside her to 
| the house. Sunset had melted into dusk; one 
| star hung silver-sharp in a lilac sky above them. 

“Ts it you or the garden that’s so sweet?” 
asked McNamara suddenly. 

Zoé stooped to a cup-shaped white lily that 
grew beside the walk, plucked it, and held it 
up for him to smell. Then she smiled into the 
flower-face and threw it away from her. 

“‘Mine’s only gilding,” she confessed regret- 
fully. 
| When the party had gone its way, that 
| night, she slipped out and sat for a long time 

alone on the steps that led down to the 
| beach. 

She thought how Honolulu had come to 
seem a kind of Journey’s End for her and how 
| now it would not seem so any more. “ Journeys 
end in lovers’ meetings—” The old song went 
through her head again and again. She put it 
aside with a deliberate coldness. After all, 
what reason had she had to suppose that life 
would ever mean to her more than it had 
meant in the past? A soft place to lie in—silk 
next the skin—delicate foods to “* only 
Sr ; : yleasant things to look on—perfumes, flowers, 
Liquid Velvet tints—pleasure = ae books, light-footed a and all the 
the selection and keen enjoyment ceiialiceinaika dal cxiaes: aa da aie ae ear tee 
of the exten: eal | met ernalia of ease s able to pa} 
The sixteen tints of Liquid Velvet, That, as she had said of her heaped-up cities, 
the perfect flat wall enamel, give was something. But, as McNamara had re- 
you exceptional range of choice; minded her, it was not enough. It would 
the beauty of its soft glow in radi- | never be enough any more. 
ant, yet restful. | } 
Let our Department of Decorative 
Service work with you; there’s no 
obligation. Write us fully of your 
problems. 








Restful Color in 
the Bed Room 


In the sleeping room there is op- 
portunity to express individual 
tastes in decoration, to strike a 
very intimate, personal note. 

You’ll find genuine pleasure in 
working out a color scheme with 


HE had resented her dead husband’s will, 
had resented his greedy hand reaching back 
from the grave itself to have and to hold what 
was left of her youth. He had taught her to 
: : need money, had taught her to depend on it 
oot ee Rene Sane yal antes, for happiness. He had made a quiescent, soft- 
That Magic Thing Called Color fleshed thing of her. She hid her face in her 


i O'BRIEN | hands, sitting there in the starlit dark, and 

—_ >d—for her vanishing youth—for the lover 

» VARNISH CO she had never had—never would have, now. 

: Then she knew, all at once—it went through 

610 Washington Avenue her like a flame—that if Jim McNamara had 

South Bend, Indiana | cared for her, she would have thrown the dead 

| man’s money back in his face with a laugh. 

| It was in her to do that! She stopped crying 

and put back her head with a touch of ex- 
quisite pride. 

However, Jim hadn’t cared—wasn’t, appar- 
| ently, going to care, except in the delightful, 
unmeaning way in which he cared for a great 
| many other women—and if he thought. Zoé 
| cool and sophisticated and clever, she would 
| be all those things. 

Until the girl out of a convent came along to 
pull down the pillars of Zoé’s temple. 

Zoé’s wistful heart muttered, just here, that 
most likely such a girl didn’t live, would never 
| come Jim’s way—in which case, one might go 
on being ardent friends with him forever and 

forever. ... 

She got up off the steps, said goodnight to 
the stars and the sea, and went into the house. 
She was brushing out her long, dark hair before 
the mirror of her dressing-table when Miss 
Jenkins came into the room to see why Zoé’s 
light was burning so late. 

Miss Jenkins wore a brown flannelette 


TELL TOMORROW’S | Wrapper over a_high-necked, long-sleeved 


White's Weather Prophet forecasts nightgown, and her scanty brown hair was 
at eee Take tego Weather | knotted so tightly upon the top of her head 


xientifically constructed that it seemed to draw her eyebrows upward 
instrument working automatically. Hand- * . ¢ " . . . 

some, reliable and everlasting. into an expression of unalterable inquiry. She 

An Ideal Present had small, pleasant gray eyes and the kindest, 

| thin mouth in the world. When she looked at 


Made doubly interesting by the little figures of 
Hansel and Gretel and the Witch, who come in jo ae : ° 
sadist ord agg Meret aaa ci Zoé sitting there, all soft, pale silks and laces, 
3 fu 
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DAVID WHITE, Dept. 44, 419 E.Water St., Milwaukee, Wie. 
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Conway's HAND-MADE 


FROM 


Basy CLOTHES new Onceans 


Dainty. exquisite garments of finest IM- 
PORTED materials and laces, designed and 
handsewed by French needlework artistes, 
Get something different for YOUR 
baby. Sizes, infants to 4 years. 
Sent on approval—wWrite 
for assortment of baby caps, 
coats, skirts, dresses, slips or 
complete laye:te:. Give size, kini of 
garments wanted ad bank reference, 
No obligation 2912PrytaniaSt. 
CONWAY ’S New Orleans, La 
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Ee Censha are e sweep of the brush, she softened delightfully. 
She asked laconically to hide this softening of 


which she was somehow ashamed: 
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| with lovely, smooth arms uplifted to the, 


| Something Afar 


(Continued from page 18) 


“Everything all right, tonight? I was g 
little worried about the chicken.” 

‘Everything was perfect,” Zoé said soitly. 
“Why aren’t you in bed, Ida?” 

“Why aren’t you in bed?” retorted Miss 
Jenkins like an embodied conscience. “TI saw 
your light burning, and I was afraid you might 
not be feeling well.” 

Zoé assured her instantly: “Nonsense! [ 
sat on the steps for a bit after the party went 
home—that’s all.”’ 

“You'll be getting neuralgia in the night 
air,” warned Miss Jenkins. 

“Tf that were all one got!” murmured Zoé 
with a whimsical sigh. 

“Better have a hot-water bottle to your 
feet when you get into bed.” 

| think I'll have a hot-water bottle to my 
heart,” said Zoé meekly. 

Miss Jenkins stiffened, alert as a terrier, 
“Have you got a stitch—in the side?” 

“T’ve got a stitch—in time,” the sufferer 
explained. ‘Saves nine, Ida dear, emotion- 
ally speaking.” She added with a yawn, not 
entirely genuine: ‘Don’t worry your nice old 
head about me. I’m absolutely well. The 
dinner was perfection, and I consider myself a 
very lucky person to have you to look aiter 
me.” 

“‘Shoe’s on the other foot,” said Miss Jen- 
kins abruptly. She turned to go. 

Zoé stopped her in the doorway with an im- 
pulsive little cry: ‘ Ida—wait—just one min- 
ute. Do you know as much about men as you 
do about everything else?” 

“‘T know nothing at all about men,” said 
Miss Jenkins briskly. ‘‘When I die, there will 
have been three men in my life—my father, 
the doctor, and the undertaker—and_ that’s 
a-plenty for me!” 

She went off to bed with a new worry. What 
did Mrs. Gerard mean by that? As for Zoé, 
she stayed awake dissecting an old one. What 
did life mean—and why? 

She woke next morning to a world washed 
clean and singing in the grip of a masterful 
trade-wind. ‘“‘Never mind,” she said to her- 
self as she looked out of her window and saw 
the surf lacing a silken blue sea. “I’ve got 
today—and tomorrow—and most likely a lot 
of tomorrows. What doI care? I’m free—and 
I’ve a house—and a fireplace—and the sunset 
right at my finger-tips. That other one may 
never come. . 

But that other one did. 


IFE, as any artist will admit, is nothing 

like so careful of the probabilities as art. 

It doesn’t have to be. It swings the long arm 
of coincidence without regard to critics. 

Just one week after Zoé and McNamara had 
sat on the steps leading down to the beach 
and McNamara had talked of the girl from the 
convent who was to be his companion in a 
marital wilderness, the girl came. It was per- 
haps not the least interesting feature of the 
thing that directly he saw what was happening 
to him, he rushed off to Zoé with the news. 

It was, appropriately, a rainy afternoon 

what people who live in the Islands call a kona, 
meaning a southerly rain. The sea was 
wrapped in a cre wwling, gray mist. East, west, 
north, south, the sky was gray as glass. A 
low-spirited, querulous wind tugged at the 
shutters of Zoé’s cottage and sent sudden, 
gusty whispers down the chimney. She had 
had a fire built and was sitting before it in a 
deep chair with cushions, a book in her listless 
fingers, tea things on a little table at her elbow. 
There were roses, crimosn and saffron, in 
bowls about the room. A powder-puff of a 
cat slept on the hearth-rug, its paws neatly 
doubled in beneath its snowy bosom. It was 
the room of a lonely woman, and the man 
brought, as men do bring, disturbance to its 
quietude. 

He took off his rain-coat and cap and flung 
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Actually it costs less to own a Hoover than not to own one. 
For this efficient cleaner saves the money you now spend in 
having your carpets cleaned. It eliminates the need or lowers 
ae the cost of much household help. As it scatters no dust to soil 
y curtains or walls, it makes less frequent those bills for launder 
ing and redecorating. Even of more importance is the sparing 
of your rugs from avoidable wear. By its exclusive ability to 
gently beat out all nap-wearing, embedded grit as it electrically 
sweeps and cleans by suction, The Hoover will pay for itself over 
and over in the prolonged life and beauty of your floor coverings. 


It Beats —as it Sweeps —as it Cleans 
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embedded grit, and so prolongs its life 
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Send Ten Cents for J.& P. Coats 
Crochet Book No.5-Ly Anne Orr 


Insertions, 


and Medallions 
HIS book is full of new 


designs for those little extra 
touches that turn a house into 
a real home—many of them se 
simple you can teach the chil- 
dren how to make them. 
Dainty towel insertions add 
individuality to your guest’s 
welcome, pretty center- pieces 
lend distinction to your table 
service, and many a summer 
sprsgcay secrete aN apr frock or bit of lingerie owes its 
Conten ts HEHEHE ett L B charm to medallions worked by 
Pom a manent mn nimble fingers. 
Alphabet—Medallion - - 15 Your friends will appreciate 
oe sabe > your work in their homes, if the 


Bread Tray Patten - - - | Sapa eC ; beauty and serviceableness have 
Chair Tidy- - - - : Hees been assured by your use of 


ee i FRET: J.&P. Coats Mercerized Crochet 


Dining-Room Patterns - - Ds ma “le 
Doily to Match Center- piece always so brilliant, soft and 
oily Edgings- - - 1 durable 


Edging Patterns and Directicns a If your dealer cannot supply you 
Edging Patterns - - re . ee 
Stead Medalbon - - ————- with J. & P. Coats Book No. 5, send 
Insertion, End Library Es ~~ ~ ten cents in stamps or coin. 

~ : 


able-Runn-r 
ae Rew THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 
Dept. 15 


Medallions- - 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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Medallion Patterns 
Medallion Patterns 
Musical Scarf Pattern 
Narrow Edgings - 
Piano Scarf’ - - - 
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Something Afar 


them on a chair on the /anai, drew up another 
chair to the fire, and, when he had crushed 
Zoe’s carefully languid fingers in both brown | 
hands, threw himself down with a big sigh and | 
stared at her, smiling. She was worth staring | 
at. Above the ivory softness of her gown the | 
fire had flushed her delicate face, and her eyes 
and hair were dark as black pansies, than | 
which there are few things darker. | 

“You look like the peace which passeth all | 
understanding,” said Jim McNamara appre- | 
ciatively. 

Zoé reflected in silence upon the deceptive- 
ness of appearance. She said: ‘‘ Will you have 
tea, Jim? And have you come all the way out 
to Diamond Head in the rain to quote the 
prayer book to me?” 

“A]l women are psychic,” said McNamara, 
gravely. 

‘And all men are simple,” returned Zoé. It 
seemed an excellent epigrammatic gambit. 

He countered after the barest hesitation: 
“Thank God, some women are, too!” 

“Psychic—or simple?” inquired Zoé. But 
her heart failed her. She knew even before he 
began to speak what he was going to tell her. 

“T won’t have any tea, but I will have some 
cake,” said McNamara. ‘I didn’t have any 
lunch. Zoé—I’ve found her!” 

“Vou big, silly boy!”’ said Zoé and handed 
him cake with a smile that cost her something. 
“Found whom? Begin at the beginning and 
tell me about it.” 





M' NAMARA began at the beginning which, | 
*"* it appeared, was no further removed than | 
ten o’clock that morning, and told his soul. | 
“She’s nineteen—just,” -he said, ‘‘and she 
came in on a boat from the Coast, this morn- | 
ing, with her father. I met them by the 
merest chance, in Judge Kearney’s office. Zoé, 
she’s just out cf a New Orleans convent! Re- 
member what I told you the other night?” 

“What an impetuous young thing it is!” | 
said Zoé sweetly. Her heart was fluttering hor- | 
ribly in her breast. ‘Of course I remem- 
ber.” | 

“Well, do you believe in fate?’’ asked the 
son of an Irish father. | 

“T should, shouldn’t I?” said Zoé. 

McNamara barely heard her. His eves | 
were shining; his eager smile was absurdly 
beyish. ‘‘She’s everything in the world I’ve 
been looking fer,” he said. ‘‘ Wait till you see 
her! Absolutely unspoiled, absolutely un- 
touched, fresh as a rose, innocent as a child. 
I didn’t believe there was a girl like that 
left.” 

“You seem to have wasted very little time 
discovering her,”’ said Zoé. 

McNamara quoted with a touch of shame 
faced humor: “‘ Whoever loved,’ y’know!” 

“Ves—I know,” said Zo# 

He twisted the fringe of her black scarf, his 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


fi miliar trick. She looked into the fire and | 
tried to keep the smile from stiffening on her | 
lips. 


“I dashed cff to you with it—like a fool,” | 


he said presently, ‘‘because—oh, I don’t 
know!—TI rather thought vou’d be simpatica.”’ | 
| 


The slight husk in his drawling voice had | 
grown so dear; the bronze smoothness of his | 
bent head drew her fingers so hopelessly . . . 

Zoé laughed. “I am,” she assured him. 
“Deeply simpatica! When am I to see her? 
Or am I to see her? Does she know yet that | 
you have found her? And is she prepared to 
find you? Also, what about the father? Is | 
he found, too? Or 7 

“You make me look a bit of an ass, do you 
know it?” said McNamara suddenly. | 
_, _ Uh, not for the world, Jim dear!” sighed 
Zo | 

| 
She offered him cake again with an absent- | 
minded sweetness. He refused it almost | 
bruse uely. 
‘May I bring them to see you?” he asked. 


Then Zoé knew that he meant it. She 
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HEN YOU are wondering about 
the distinctively delicious flavor of 

HEINZ Tomato Ketchup— 

How it gives to every food it touches 
a new zest—an inviting, appetizing good 
taste that surprises vou— 

Just remember how it is made. 

Luscious tomatoes, grown where soil 
and climate unite to produce the best, 
are picked when red ripe on the vine. 
Then they are cooked in the spotless 
Heinz kitchens as fast as they are 
brought in from the gardens, thus pre- 
serving their delicious freshness. 


Heinz Chili Sauce 
Heinz Chili Sauce works a charm in 
making everything on the table taste 
better. It is another product made of 
luscious ripe tomatoes, skilfully spiced 
and seasoned by Heinz experts. 


Vinegars Baked Beans 
Spaghetti Apple Butter 
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HAT delightful satisfaction & 
you would have if the shoes you 
are now wearing kept your feet 
as vigorous and happy as were the Indian 
girl’s in her heel-less moccasins. 

The ARCH PRESERVER SHOE recog- 
nizes nature’s plans by giving support to the 
entire foot and at the same time meets style’s 
demand for heels of various heights. 

The exclusivearchconstructionof the ARCH 
PRESERVER SHOE properly supports the 
archand the weight of the body evenly, allowing 
the foot to rest as normally as when barefoot. 

The well foot needs the ARCH PRESERV- 
ER SHOE because the well foot should be 
kept vigorous throughout a lifetime. If foot 
troubles have already come, the ARCH PRE- 
SERVER SHCE will bring relief. 

If you do not know your ARCH PRE- 
SERVER SHOE dealer please write us. 

Write for booklet No. 23, “‘Why Suffer 
With Well Feet?” 

Women's and Misses’ ARCH PRE- 
SERVER SHOES and Low Cuts in a 
wide variety of styles for all occa- 
sions, are made only by 


The Selby Shoe Company 
Dept. 13 Portsmouth, Ohio 


Makers of Women’s Fine Shoes 
Wore Than Forty Years! 


“THE ARCH PRESERVER SHOE 
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Something Afar 


“T thought you were perhaps only staging 
one more riffle in the emotions,’”’ she sug- 
gested, curiously still. 

“Not this time!” said McNamara. “Of 
course the dramatic entrance and all that was 
thrown in to cheer your rainy solitude. But 
honestly, Zoé, I had to come out, straight off, 
and tell you about her. She seems to be the 
girl of my dreams.” 

“Bring her out to tea tomorrow afternoon, 
if you like, Jim. The father, too.” 

“Thanks, Zoé! I do want you to see her.” 

“Haven’t you anything nearer and dearer 
than me to take her to for inspection and ap- 
proval?” 

“Neither,” said McNamara briefly. “ Funny 
—you were the first person I thought of when I 
realized I was nit!” 

“That is funny, isn’t it?” Zoé agreed quietly. 
“Well, you’ve been very good to me, Jim. 
You found me this cottage—and Ida—and 


you’ve brought amusing people to see me—”’ 





“Beginning with the very first night of our 
acquaintance, I’d say I’d been extraordinarily 
good to you,” said McNamara grimly. 

“Oh, that!” said Zoe curiously. “You 
needn’t worry about that, Jim. It isn’t going 
to matter in the least.” 

She demanded to know more about the girl. 
“Ts she going to be here long?” 

““A month,” said McNamara, and lamented 
feelingly the unnatural shortness of it. “Zoe. 


| you’ve got to help me with her. Have her 


out here a lot, won’t you? All I need is a 
chance.” 

“We shall see that you get it,” Zoé assured 
him, making chill-fingered play with the tea- 
cups. 

She let him talk himself tired, her eyes on 
the dancing yellow flames in the chimney. 
When he came to go, she gave him her hand 
and a smile glazed with impersonatity. 

“Tomorrow afternoon, then! Bring them 
out in time for a swim. We'll have tea on the 
terrace.” 

McNamara said that he would. He dis- 
played incredible reserves of enthusiasm bor- 
dering on fatuity when he spoke of Lois Le- 
grange. That, it appeared, was the name of 
the girl. When he had gene, the twilight set- 
tled in grayer than ever, and the rain streamed 
down the window-panes as if the sky had 
melted and the world were slipping after. 


MIs JENKINS came in and built up the 
fire, herself. She scolded Zoé for read- 
ing in a waning light. 

“You'll be blind before you’re an old 
woman!” 

“T am an old woman, and we are all blind,” 
said Zoé. 

She glanced once more at the page she had 
been reading when McNamara came in, and 
dog-eared it sharply. The book was Dun- 
sany’s ‘Tales of a Dreamer.” She had come 
to the bottom of the page. ‘“‘—And the gra) 
currents crept away to the south like com 
panionless serpents that love something afar, 
with a restless, deadly love. . . .” 

“You are a foolish creature,” cried Mi-s 
Jenkins. Her thin, sallow face was warped 
with anxiety for things which she could not 
help seeing and of which she might not dare to 
speak. ‘ 

“T am a companionless serpent,” said Zoé 
with an odd little laugh, ‘“‘and you are an old 
dear—which leaves us quite a_ houseful, 
zoologically speaking, doesn’t it, Ida?” 

She was ready, next day, before the hour and 
lay in her long chair among gayly-flowered 
cushions, looking out across the terrace to the 
sea. The rain had vanished overnight. It 
was a world washed clean of any stain—a 
world replete with bending palm-trees and 
pleasant earthy odors—a world of crooning 
seas and lovely empty skies. 

Into which Lois Legrange, coming across the 
grass between a solidly pleasant person in pon- 
gee and the cleanly slimness of Jim McNamara, 
walked as naturally as a picture goes into its 
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“*Aren’t they beauties?” gloated Milly 


6“ ELL, well—if here isn't Milly 
leaving us, too. If this keeps 
up, Grangeville might as well 
change its name to Rip Van 

Winkle-ville and go to sleep. Won't be 

a boy or girl left in town!” 

“Why, how do you do, Dr. Putnam!” 
The girl impatiently pacing the little 
station platform turned to laugh, her 
eyes bright with excitement, “I’m_ not 
going for good, this time. Just a little 
visit with Rose Gordon.” 

“That’s good. Stay with us, Milly. That 
city is swallowing up our young folks at 
a fearful rate. Hardly get them safely 
past the measles and chickenpox age till 
—off they go to ‘accept positions’ or find 
‘careers’ for themselves, chasing oppor- 
tunity in that maelstrom up there.” 

“Well, I’m not gone yet, so don't scold 
me. But mother is sensible, you know, 
doctor. She wouldn’t stand in the way 
of my success. You know, as well as I 
do, that there’s no opportunity for young 
people in this little town.” 

“Not so sure about that,” grunted the 
doctor. “Plenty of money here, if money’s 
what you’re after. A smart young per- 
son migat take some of it from us.” 

“Granted I could—money isn’t all. I 
want a chance to develop. Goodness, the 
train’s going—’ With a saucy wave of 
the hand for the doctor and a hug for 
her mother, she was off. 

Late that evening she was met in the 
big noisy station by an eager but tired 
friend. “I had to work overtime tonight,” 
said Rose, wearily. “My boss decided to 
get out some extra letters and I was ‘it’.” 

“Well, that’s not so had,” was Milly’s 
hearty response. “It’s good training, I 
should think, and I know he picked you 
out because you could do them best.” 

“He picked me out because I was late 
at noon and he had a ‘grouch.’” 

Rose’s gloom abated somewhat at sight 
of the box of goodies sent by her aunt 
and Milly’s mother. ‘“Let’s not go to a 
horrid restaurant for supper tonight. I’ve 
an electric percolator and we'll have a 
spread in my room.” 

_ “I thought city restaurants were so 

jolly—” began Milly, a little disappointed. 

“Not the ones I patronize. You’ve been 
witnessing supper parties in the movies. 
They have those restaurants here—but 
it takes a fortune to eat in them. 

“You'll want to go shopping tomor- 
row,” planned Rose, over the fried chick- 
en and cake. “Thank goodness, it’s Sat- 
urday and I have a whole afternoon off. 
What are you going to buy?” She said 
it a bit wistfully. “I’vc been trying to 
Save for a suit.” 

“I’m going to get ene thing, if nothing 
else—a good hat. For once in my life 
I'm going to have a real, exclusive- 
looking, Frenchified, glorified HAT! I’ve 
wanted one all my life and I don’t care 
if it takes all the money I brought.” 

Next day Rose found her guest lost to 
the world in front of a milliner’s window. 
“You have good taste,” she laughed. 
“Madame Marie’s is one of the smartest 
places in town. You may be able to get 
a sailor or something in there for your 
twenty-five dollars.” 
uz, Aren’t they beauties?” gloated Milly. 
But—there can’t be more than ten 
yards of narrow ribbon in that sweet 
turquoise one over there. That’s about all 
there is to it, just rows of ribbon shirred 
on a frame.” 

Advertisement 


“Yes, but look at the 
shirring—and the lines! 
An artist made that!” 

“I know but,” Milly 
still insisted, “it I just 
knew the ‘tricks of the 
trade’ I’d dare to copy it. 

“Aren't those little hand- 
made flowers pretty this 
season? I don’t believe 
they’re difficult to make, 
if one only knew the secret. 
Oh, isn’t that big black 
maline hat the stunning- 
est! But only a few yards 
of maline—how much is 
maline a yard now?” 

“Goodness, I suppose 
you'd go into the Metro- 
politan Museum and say, 
‘That's a nice little land- 
scape of Corot’s. The paint 
must have cost him two 
dollars’.” 

“IT know,” laughed Milly. 
“It takes an artist to 
achieve those folds and 
frills in maline. But— if I 
only knew how. I’mnotsure 
all milliners are geniuses.” 

All afternoon they looked 
at hats. More and more marvelous were 
the creations presented to Milly’s bewil- 
dered eyes. 

“They are simply gorgeous,” she said 
as they recuperated over marshmallow 
sundaes. “But gorgeously simple—did 
you notice that? A person who knows how 
could reproduce many of those expensive 
hats very reasonably. Mother has so 
many pretty scraps of velvet and silks I 
could use—if I just knew how— 

“T’ve thought of learning millinery in 
one of the good workrooms here. Do 
you know anything about them?” 

“They’re all right, if you’ve plenty of 
time. I know a girl who wanted to be 
a designer and she said they made her 
sew hat frames for a year.” 

“But I want to design and trim hats 
as soon as possible,” said the discouraged 
Milly. “I have halfanideato bea millinery 
saleslady, just to live with lovely hats.” 

“Small pay, on your feet all the time, 
you’d get tired of handing out your pet 
hats to haughty women you didn’t know,” 
were some of Rose's objections. 

Saturday Milly left for home. Helping 
her to crowd many small packages into 
her bag, Rose suddenly exclaimed, “Why 
—your hat! You never bought it!” 

“No,” was the placid answer, “I’ve got 
something else.” 

“Oh—please let me see!” 

“Can’t. It’s—just an idea. I'll tell you 
in a few months, if it works out.” 

Early in September, Rose took her va- 
cation. Home, of course—how dear the 
little town was, with its white cottages 
peeping out through the brilliant maples, 

How familiar Main Street looked, with 
its funny shops, the hotel and the town’s 
pride—a brick “sky scraper” of three 
stories. But one window caught her eye. 
Why, it was just like a city shop! 

Then she stopped, delighted by the 
artistic display. Against a background 
of soft velvet curtains, hung on brass 
rods, were hats—just a few of them. 
There was one wide, graceful, of apri- 
cot velvet, suavely simple with a garland 
of pink velvet rosebuds trailing languidly 
across it. 

“What a beautifully shaped frame! 
Oh!—isn’t that one charming, with little 
gold and purple grapes massed against 
the gray velvet brim!” 

There was a smart tailored one of 
brown satin, a cunning poke for a wee 
maiden, and a strangely familiar one, 
all rows of shirred, turquoise ribbon. A 
beauty of a picture hat, all lustrous black 
velvet save for a silver rose against its 
high crown, completed the exhibition. 

“Just a few—displayed like rare jew- 
els. Exactly as Madame Marie would do 
it. I must peep inside.” 

She met two people coming out, a lady 
with a little girl, the latter staggering 
under the bulk of a gay band box— its 
contents too precious, evidently, to be 
trusted even to mother. There were cases 
against the wall, filled with allurement, 
and a pretty girl was showing some hats 
to a nicely dressed lady. 

“Yes, I think this one suits you best,” 
the girl was saying— 

“Why—Milly Deane—what are you do- 
ing here? And whose is this dear little 
shop?” 

“Mine,” was the proud reply. 

“Yours!” 

“Yes, I’ll tell you all about it in a few 
minutes—it’s almost closing time. This 
Advertisement 
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IF ONE ONLY KNEW 


By Beatrice Imboden 


is my opening week—lI haven't had time 
to write you—” The astonished visitor 
sank into a chair. 

“You see here the fruition of an idea,” 
began Milly, almost solemnly after the 
door was closed. “I hinted of it last 
June after I had read in a magazine I 
happened to buy, of a girl who had be- 
come independent by learning millinery 
at home through the Woman’s Institute. 

“Coming, as it did, at the moment, just 
when I was so anxious for a suggestion, 
it set me thinking. I sent to the Insti- 
tute for information and was even more 
impressed. So I spent my hat money on 
the course, got some frames and other 
materials, and here are the results!” 

“But—you couldn’t learn to make 
these lovely hats by a correspondence 
course? It’s incredible!” gasped Rose. 

“Oh, but I did. Why, you couldn't help 
learning! You start at the very begin- 
ning with the simplest stitches used in 
millinery and you learn step by step just 
how to make foundationcrowns and brims 
and how to handle all kinds of material 
in covering them; you learn to make the 
most wonderful ribbon flowers and bows, 
and the dearest ornaments—Rose, it’s the 
most fascinating thing. 

“Then i learned all the little secrets of 
distinctiveness in creating hats—wnat 
colors and shapes and materials to use 
for certain types. And so on all the way 
through. The Institute even told me just 
how to start in business and fix up my 
shop and how to attract customers. The 
textbooks are simply wonderful with 
hundreds of illustrations that show just 
what to do. And the teachers take such 
a personal interest in your work! 

“You see, it makes no difference where 
you live, because all the instruction is 
by mail. And it is no disadvantage if 
you are employed during the day or have 
duties that occupy most of your time, be- 
cause you can devote as much or as little 
time to your course as you wish and just 
when it is most convenienty 

“I know that the Woman’s Institute 
has made me more capable than most 
professional milliners in just these few 
months of study at home! 

“Every one was so interested when I 
got brave enough to think of a shop,” 
continued Milly. ‘“‘Doctor Putnam gave 
me my first order and I made the most 
adorable pink plush bonnet for his little 
granddaughter and a lavender and silver 
turban for his wife. Now—I’m simply 
overwhelmed with orders.” 

“TI—I wish J could find something as 
pleasant and profitable to do here. Home 
looks pretty good to me tonight.” 

“Why, I know just the thing,” ex- 
claimed Milly. “The Woman’s Institute 
has a splendid dressmaking course—and 
you were always clever with the needle. 
You study that this winter—you can do 
it home in the evenings and Saturdays 
—then in the spring you can open up 
a modiste’s shop here with me. Won't 
that be wonderful!” 

“T believe I'll try it!” said Rose. 

“T'll be up in the city Christmas to do 
my spring buying—doesn’t that sound 
important? And we’ll visit some of those 
restaurants this time, I promise you.” 

“Do you know what I think is the best 
part of it all?” asked Rose before they 
went to sleep. “Your mother’s face. 
Don’t her eyes just shine?” 

“Yes,” whispered Milly. “I know.” 

What Milly did, you, too, can do. More 
than 75,000 women and girls in city, 
town and country have proved that you 
can quickly learn at home, in spare time, 
through the Woman's Institute, to make 
all your own and your children’s clothes 
and hats or prepare for success in dress- 
making or millinery as a business. 

It costs you nothing to find out what 
the Institute can do for you. Just send 
a letter, post card or the convenient 
coupon below and you will receive the 
full story of this great school that has 
brought the happiness of having dainty, 
becoming clothes, savings almost too 
good to be true, and the joy of being 
independent in a successfu) business, to 
women and girls all over the world. 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-P, Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me one of your booklets 
and tell me how I can learn the subject 
marked below: 
0 Millinery 
{] Professional Dressmaking 





C] Home Dressmaking 
OD Cooking 
Name 


(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
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: It All Depends on the Motor 


All the forces that exist in nature await the development of man- 
made devices which will translate their fundamental energy into 
useful, available power. 


Chief among today’s instruments for this purpose is the electric 
motor. Whether it is doing the work of a dozen men, or lighten- 
ing the labor of thousands of women, the satisfactory operation of 
countless modern methods depends upon the faultless behavior of 
the motor, alike in industry and in the home. 


This is why it is vital to have Westinghouse Motors on motor- 
driven devices of every kind, for the quality of the motor determines the 
usefulness of the machine. And the quality of Westinghouse Motors, 
small and large, is the solid foundation upon which Manufacturers 
of many kinds of*useful appliances have built for success. 


It all depends on the Motor. Look for the Westinghouse mark. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Something Afar 


frame. She was small and slender and blonde 
—ash-blonde—with wide, innocent gray eyes 
and the softest bud of a mouth imaginable. 
The artistic perfection of her frock and hat, the 
amazing delicacy of her grooming, suggested 
vaguely that prettiness and innocence and ash- 
blondeness and all had not been underrated in 
the matter of reckoning up assets. Zoé 
loathed herself for thinking it. She stocd up 
and came forward at once, a hand outstretched, 
her smooth cheeks flushing: 

“This is so nice of you, Jim. I have been 
looking forward all day. . . .” 

McNamara presented his convoy. His man- 
ner, where the girl was concerned, held a touch 
almost of pride. Zoé flinched from it, smiling. 

“What an absolutely perfect place!” said 
Miss Legrange slowly. She spoke with a de- 





licious trace of accent, although no flaw in | 
idiom. ‘Father, look at that beach! Did | 
you ever see such a picture? Oh, Mrs. Gerard, | 
you’ve no idea how badly we wanted to come, | 


” 





after Mr. McNamara 

“T’ve told them a lot about you, Zoé,”’ sup- 
plied McNamara eagerly. ; 

They sat near the edge of the terrace and 
talked, the pleasant person in pongee near 
Zoé; Lois, after the first idle interchange of 
small politenesses, in a big willow chair with 
McNamara at her elbow. The girl was full of 
a charming and inquisitive excitement. She 


asked dozens of questions, leaned to Mc- | 


Namara’s answers with a rapt and adorable 
attention. There was a special sort of charm 
about her, Zoé realized; a Botticellian frailty 
and glamour. “But convent,” thought Zoé 
within the first fifteen minutes, ‘‘never!— 
Unless the walls had ears.” 

Then she disdained herself for so flagrant an 


inner outburst of felinity and bent to the-task | 


of keeping Mr. Legrange amused. Not a diffi- 
cult one. She rather wished he would not look 
at her with such obvious middle-aged approval 
in his faded blue eyes. It recalled another look 
of approval with which Zoé had been all too 
familiar. And Mr. Gerard’s eyes had been 
blue as well. 





MoX\M \RA and the girl went in swim- 
*"* ming, a half-hour of radiant, aimless drift- 
ing through languid seas, with the sun slipping 
lower in an unclouded sky. Zoé sat on the stone 


steps leading down to the beach and talked to | 
Mr. Legrange, who feared his fate too much for | 


immersion, even in the semi-tropics. She 
burned with desire to be out, making for the 
reef, with the feel of the water on her shoulders 
and arms, the sting of the spray on her eyelids. 
After a time McNamara and Lois came laugh- 
ing up the beach, and McNamara whispered in 
Zoé’s ear as he passed her: 

“This is simply wonderful of you. I'll do as 
much for you, some day!” 

Zoé smiled back at him from a bruised and 
numbing distance. She made tea for them 
presently, and so the time went by. 

When they left her, about sunset, with a 
scattering of grateful phrases, thee were 
already other meetings looming ahead. 

“T want Miss Legrange and her father to see 
my beach house at Kailua,’ McNamara ex- 
plained. ‘‘ You’! come too, Zoé? How about 
Thursday evening? Later on, we can borrow 
somebody’s mountain place.” 

Now, there are things one always does for a 
malihini, which is to say a newcomer, in the 
istands—beach parties; week-ends in moun- 
tain houses, perched precariously high, up the 
side of jagged purple peaks; long drives under 
the honey-cclored moon, through gulches 
drowsy with the sweetness of the wild-ginger 
flower—nowhere in all the world, perhaps, is 
the stranger drawn in so simply, so unques- 
tioningly, to the heart of the land. There 
have been strangers, no blinking the fact, 
whose drawing-in was afterward regretted, but 
that is one of life’s other stories. Zoé, herself, 
had had all these things done for her in the 
beginning. She recognized with a wry, small 
smile the sequence unfolding itself before Lois 
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Legrange’s child-like eyes. However, no wom- 
an may tell all she sees. 

“Thursday would be very nice,” said Zoé 
quietly. ‘You swim well, Miss Legrange?” 

“Not very well,” said Lois. “I have to be 
taken care of, when I do it.” She turned a 
trusting smile on McNamara. 

That seeker after the untouched met her 
appeal with an ardent eagerness. “Oh, you'll 
be taken care of!’’ he promised. 

“She usually is,” contributed the father 
with a touch of dryness. 
|  Zoé fancied a warning glint in the tail of the 
| daughter’s glance. She fancied also a certain 
| guarded reccnnoissance where she herself was 
| concerned, as if the ungilded lily were taking 
| notes and filing them away for future guidance. 
|  ‘*What do you think ef Miss Legrange, Ida?” 
| Zoé asked her faithful dragon when the sound 
| of McNamara’s engine had died away down 

the road. 

“T think she’s a canny little devil,” said 
| Miss Jenkins briefly. She had come out upon 
| the Janai to look for her eyeglasses, which she 
| habitually mislaid. 

“‘She’s just out of a convent,” said Zoé. 

“Girls like her can learn all they need to 
know even there.” 

“Don’t you think she’s lovely to leok at?— 
Such a cool, fresh little thing!” 
| ‘Fresh, she may be—and cool I’d certainly 
take her to be,” said Miss Jenkins, wilfully 
misunderstanding. “But if that young man 
ain’t careful, he’ll be getting his fingers pinched 
when she shuts the door in his face.” 

“Why, Ida!” cried Zoé, feeling oddly com- 
forted. ‘‘Aren’t you too hard on the child?” 

“Child!” said Miss Jenkins and sniffed 
ominously. ‘‘Women like her are born old. 
Don’t you let her fool you, my lamb!” 

Her lamb hugged this unasked-for corrobora- 
tion of her own instincts to a sore heart, but it 
was, for the moment, the only consolation 
she got. 





THURSDAY'S fiesta proceeded apace. It in- 

volved a moon, a beach beyond the dreams 
of romance, a bonfire, and a two-hours home- 
ward drive over empty roads under argent skies. 
Zoé went out with a man who interested her 
but slightly and returned with another of equal 
innocuousness. Somewhere about the middle 
of the evening Jim leaned over her shoulder— 
| she was sitting silent, a little way from the fire 
| —and asked in an infatuated whisper: 

“Tsn’t she sweet? Wasn’t I right about 
her?” 

“T think she’s frightfully pretty,’ murmured 
Zoé. 

She had no tangible proof of anything else 
she felt, and beyond any question the Lily 
Maid of Astolat would have seemed old and 
| wise that night beside Lois’ starry gaze, the 
| trustful question of her mouth. That she 
| turned to McNamara in the sweetest posses- 
| sive way was already obvious. Zoé caught at 
least one shy summons not intended for her ear, 

“« Jim—please!—I want you!” 

A knife in the heart of the older woman. 
| She knew, after less than a year in the Islands, 
| how suddenly emotions flower on the edge of 
| those perilous seas—how quickly the tide 
| comes in—and who ever stayed to fear the ebb! 
| “I think she’s pretty,” she said again. 

“T wish you thought more than that,” Jim 
said reproachfuliy. 

The simplicity of men—and the duplicity oi 
vomen! 

‘You know I want you to be happy,” whis- 
pered Zoé. 

He caught her hand in his, held it close for a 
moment, then left her. 

She had, after that, whatever may have 
been her own instinct for evading hurt, to 
see a great deal of the little blonde girl from 
New Orleans. There was the week-end on 
Tantalus, in the Morris house, from which 
| high place at nightfall one looks down upon 

town and harbor as upon the first act of 
| ‘Madame Butterfly,” an exotic gloomswarming 
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with firefly lights. There were unnumbered 
dances at the Country Club and other where, 
poi suppers, one or two, to instruct Lois in 
Island epicureanism—one night, a /wau with an 
expurgated hula to follow, because Lois de- 
sired to see the ancient dance of the natives. 
It developed that she had seen it before in 
vaudeville; even offered, with delightful inno- 
cence, to do it herself. McNamara wouldn’t 
let her. 

“She didn’t understand,” he said later to 
Zoé, his humorous smile softened with an 
appreciative indulgence. “Bless her little 
white heart! It’s incredible hew little a girl 
like that can know of the world!” 

“Nothing to how little a man can know!” 
said Zoé—and regretted it at once. She put 
white fingers on his sleeve, patted it remorse- 
fully: “Oh, Jim, lamacat! But women know 
each other so much better than men can ever 
hope to.” 

“A woman—a_ sophisticated woman— 
doesn’t really know the heart of a child like 
that. How could she?” McNamara insisted. 

“How indeed!” said Zoé. She almost hated 
him in that instant for his reverent simplicity. 
She held herself still with the grim reflection 
that the woman is a fool who offers to show a 
: man the truth about another woman. It is 
a one form of service which the conqueror, man, | 
t does not gladly accept. ‘‘Only,” she told him 
in parting, “I can’t help thinking, Jim, you’re 
riding for a fall!”’ Which also she regretted, 
to no use. 
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-- was at the Juau, followed by the hula, that 

Montgomery Flynt first appeared upon the 
scene of Zoé’s tragical comedy. Lois asked 
that he should be invited. He had come out, 
she said, from the Coast, on his way to the 
Orient, and finding her father and herself at 
the hotel, had renewed a former friendship 
with deep pleasure. 

Lois didn’t put it just that way. What she 
said was: “Oh, Jim—”’ she had never returned 
to the more formal address since the night of 
that first beach party—‘Oh, Jim—I saw a 
man we used to know, back home, at the hotel 
today. He’s stopping off here for a week, and 
he’s horribly lonesome. I’ve been so happy 
since we came—I do want him to see how 
lovely the people here can be. Ask him to the 
luau tomorrow night, will you, Jim?” 

“What’s he like?”’? asked McNamara jeal- 
ously. 

“Why, not too tall,” said Lois vaguely. 
“He wears awfully good clothes—and a little 
dark mustache.” 

“Did you know him well in the States?” 

“T used to know his sister.” 

That seemed quite harmless, so McNamara 
asked him. By way of piling Ossa- upon 
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difficult, but the dislike remained. Mont- purchased anywhere at any price. 
gomery I‘lynt—it appeared that Lois called 


him Monty—was not tall. He did wear very | 










good clothes, almost too good to be incon- 
spicuous, and he had indeed a little, dark mus- | 
tache upon an upper lip of doubtful firmness. | 
In the matter of chin he was also negligible. | 
He had an ingratiating manner, and it de- 
{ veloped almost at once that he was the only | 
a child of considerable wealth situated some- | 
. where along the Pacific Coast. He spoke of 
his kennels, of his polo ponies and his French | 
Tacer. Lois, he averred, was “some child.” | 

“Look at those eyes!” he said, and “ Ever 
see her dance?” 

Zoé said she did seem to dance rather nicely. 

“Some steppin’ queen!” said Monty. 

His"look followed Lois’ silver-gold head all 
evening. Even Zoé could not have doubted 
his sincerity. Amenities, after that, with 
ready Island hospitality included Monty. Zoé 
could not have told when the idea first came 

d to her that in Monty lay the solution of to- 
Morrow's tangle. If Lois could be shifted 
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somehow—she was not, after all, an Old Man 
of the Sea—but if her delicate, girlish interest 
could somehow be deflected from Jim to 
Monty ... 

“Jim would loathe me,” said Zoé wretchedly 
to herself, ‘but at least I should have saved 
him from a deadly mistake.” 

To that end she cultivated assiduously the 
society of Monty and Lois. She implored 
them to come out and swim whenever they 
cared to—to run out for tea, which they did, 
almost daily. She assumed a matronly indul- 
gence she was volcanically far from feeling, 
and invited confidences, which came rather 
earlier than she had dared to hope. 

Lois, lounging on the beach about the fifth 
day after Monty’s arrival, her smooth, silvery- 
fair head not very far from Zoé’s knee, spoke, 
between delicate torturings of an unhappy 
sand-crab. Well out toward the reef Jim and 
Monty were swimming. All four had been in 
the water a good hal{-hour, but Zoé and Lois 
had tired first and had come lazily up to rest on 
the sand. It was almost sunset and very still, 


7 ONTY’S a good swimmer, don’t you 

AVE think?” said Lois dreamily. 

“Very good, indeed,” said Zoé. She caught 
the glimmer of some deeper purpose in the 
girl’s sidelong look and waited, smiling en- 
couragingly. 

“We've swum a lot together,” continued the 
other. 

“T thought,” said Zoé softly, “that you had 
known Mr. Flynt’s sister better than you had 
known Mr. Flynt himself.” 

‘“‘He was on the Coast when we were there,” 
mused Lois. She penned the sand-crab in with 
coarse, wet sand and watched his futile dashes 
for release. Presently she added, ‘Dad 
doesn’t care for him—much.” 

“Why?” inquired Zoé with flattering in- 
credulity. 

“Tsn’t it funny? He’s such a peach, too, 
Monty is! Oh, I don’t know. He’s afraid I'll 
marry him.” 

“He wouldn’t want you—to marry him?” 

“He doesn’t want me to marry any one be- 
fore I’m twenty-one.” 

When Zoé made no comment, she insisted 
with growing intensity, “I think that’s foolish, 
don’t you?” 

“Tt isn’t long to wait,” said Zoé soothingly. 

“Almost two years. I’m barely nineteen. 
It’s a lifetime,’ said Youth despairingly. 
“Besides, I know Monty. He’d get tired 
waiting and go away. Then somebody else’d 
get him.” 

Zoé caught her breath between amusement 
and uncertainty. She was reasonably sure 
that no childish naiveté directed these appar- 
ently aimless confidences. Lois, even to the 
most casual eye, was not given to aimlessness. 
So Zoé waited, looking out across the opales- 
cent sea and feeling her heart-beats quicken. 

“Monty’s followed us all the way from 
Coronado, do you know that?” said Lois ab- 
ruptly. 

“‘ Followed you!” 

“He didn’t just happen out here. We 
worked it all out, he and I, before I left Cali- 
fornia. If Dad knew it, he’d be wild.” 

“Why are you telling me?” asked Zoé 
quietly. She had left off smiling. 

“Because I want you to help us. 4 like you 
—and I can see you understand.” 

“Understand what?” Zoé demanded breath- 
lessly. She knew an instant’s panic. What 
might not those wide, gray eyes have dis- 
covered under cover of all their dewy sweet- 
ness. 

‘You’re not happy. There’s something you 
want and haven’t got. If you don’t want peo- 
ple to know it, you ought to wear smoked 
glasses,” said Lois calmly. “You have the 
hungriest eyes I ever saw in my life—and the 
saddest.” 

She went cn while the older woman sat 
wordless and without defense: “That’s why I 
can tell you what I couldn’t tel! any one else in 
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this place. 
love.” 

“With whom?” asked Zoé in a stifled vice 

“How do I know!” returned Lois sweetly, 

“And it’s none of my business, anyhow.” 
She dr vgged herself nearer, beat a small, slim, 
sandy hand imperatively upon Zoé’s wet. 
white knee. “Look here! We've got to talk 
fast; the men are coming back! I want you to 
help us. Will you or won’t you? 

“Help you what?” 

“Help us to get married. 
Tomorrow morning—” 

“Listen to me, my dear,” said Zoé gently 
She put a certain insistent temptation relent 
lessly aside. She shut her eyes to the \« 
ahead and flung hope away from her. “You 
mustn't do it,’’ she said desperately. “It 
would be dreadful for you. You’d be sorry all 
the rest of your life He isn’t good enough for 
a child like you, Monty isn’t. Wait—wait! 
Some day there’ll be a man like—like Jim 
McNamara.’ ; 

Lois’ sudden laughter shrilled out, edged 
with scorn, raw with the savagery of youth. 
“Like that!” she jeered. ‘‘Like that! He's 
thirty, if he’s a day! She covered the numeral 
with obloquy. The thought of Monty’s not 
being good enough had gone deep, perha ps. 

‘Thirty—at the very least!’’ As a matter of 
fact McNamara was thirty-five. “And any- 
how, he nearly drives me crazy—that pedestal 
stuff! That’s old. Where’s he been living all 
these years?” 

‘Not in a convent, certainly, 
with a dreary flash of humor. 

“T should say not!” the other cried resent- 
fully. ‘“He’s driven me nearly out of my 
mind pretending I didn’t know anything— and 
never heard anything—and never read any- 
thing. What he wants is a little wax angel 
with a halo. He forgets women have got to 
live in this world. If they weren’t humin, 
how could they do it?” She finished with 
an outrageous grimace of disgust and flung 
the hapless sand-crab clean across the 
beach. 

“Tf you won’t help us,” she said suddenly, 
“be a good sport and keep what I told you to 
yourself!’’ She eyed Zoé with searching keen- 
ness. 

“T have no intention of repeating it,” said 
Zoé a little tiredly. She put her hand on the 
girl’s slim arm. “But please—please—don’t 
do anything so insane! I’m older than you. I 
know.” 

“I’m so glad I talked to you first,” mur 
mured Lois softly. Like a delicate mask, a 
look of childish appeal came down across the 
wide gray eyes, across the soft, pink mouth. 

Monty and McNamara were coming up out 
of the water. She ran to them, a small blonde 
Atlanta, her hair rippling free on her shoul 
ders, and gave a hand to each. 

“Race you down the beach!” she 


happily. 


You know what it means to be jn 
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” admitted Zoé 


cried 





OE was grubbing languidly among her 
heliotrepes and begonias a little before 
noon, next day, when McNamara came down 


the path and stopped beside her in silence. 

She said, her heart stumbling unpleasantly: 
“Why, Jim This time in the morning! 
What on earth?” 

“Come down on the steps—by fhe beach,” 
said McNamara quietly, “for a bit. I want to 
talk to you. 

She washed her hands at a near-by faucet 
and led the way. 

He said without pretace or comment, “Lc! 
Legrange was married this morning, at eight 
o'clock, to young Flynt.” 

“Oh, Jim!’ 

They sat without speaking for a little, the 
hot, blue sea before them, the palm-fronds 
ras sping dryly overhead. 

“T am sorry,” whispered Zoé at last 

‘She sent me a note,” continued McNamara 
evenly, “asking me to tell her father. Which | 
did.” A queer smile crossed his sunburned 
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immobility. ‘The old man said it was only 
what he expected, and that anyhow, now, he 
wouldn’t have to take her te Japan.” 

Zoé shut her white hands together hard. “I 
tried to keep her from doing it, Jim. I talked 
to her only yesterday.” 

[know you did. She said so in the note. 
Why did you do that, Zoé? Were you so 
anxious to be rid of me yourself?” 

“What do you mean?” gasped Zoé. 

“Do you know,” said McNamara all at 
once, a trifle shamefaced—‘ my chief sensation, 
at the moment, is one of deep satisfaction that 
things can go on just the same, now—with you 
and me. I’d begun to realize lately that you 
were standing off from me, rather. I missed 
you a lot. You see clearer than I do, and 
you vlways understand. I've felt as if a 
part of me had got torn off and lost. Do 
you see what I mean?” 

“No, I don’t in the least,” said Zoé. She 
bit a trembling under-lip. 

“Then you’re a very stupid person,” said 
McNamara softly. Pe began to twist the 
fringe of her sash. “I’m trying to tell 
you how much more your friendship means 
to me than—than all the dreams I had 
abcut that little, false Goldilocks. Funny, 
isn't it?” 

“My friendship—means more 
Zoé. She tried to smile and failed. 

He looked at her, and his own smile died 
on his lips. There is, sometimes in a life- 
time, the one moment in which one looks 
and knows, past any peradventure, the face 
of Love. 

McNamara got up and drew her to her 
feet. They stood together on the lowest 
ate OF from all the slumberous, midday 
worid. 





began 


“And I put the chains on you, myself!” he | 


said, a little huskily. “I can’t ask you to 
marry me, without asking you to give up 
everything. I hope his soul is satisfied—wher- 
ever it is!” 

‘‘Does—what I would give up—mean any- 
thing—to you?’’ asked Zoé very low. 

“Not the paring of a finger-nail!’’ said 
McNamara curtly. 

“Then why—” 

“Tt wouldn’t be fair to you,’’ he tcid her, 
but his hands went out. 

She caught them, gloriously unashamed, 
drew his arms round her, and hid her face 
above his heart. Tumult there reassured her— 
if she had needed reassurance. 

‘‘Jim,”’ she whispered, “go on! You’ve got 
to say the rest yourself.” 

He said it, rather suddenly, against her lips. 

From an upper window, Miss Jenkins, re- 
garding the noonday scene, blushed to the 
roots of her scant, brown hair and, loyal soul 
that she was, jerked down the window-shade. 
Her small, kind eyes filled with tears. She 
went hurriedly to the kitchen and gave an 
order: 

“Sara, two for luncheon on the /amai, today. 
You may send mine upstairs.” 

To herself, proceeding efficiently out cf 
sight, she muttered hopefully, “Let ’em make 
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the most of it—while it lasts! 


Our New Shrine 


(Continued from page 23) 








translucent marble slabs in the flat roof, 
and more light floods the space from the 
open facade. The spirit of Lincoln, that 
knew no darkness, shines in that light with a 
tender, gracious strength and quiet dignity. 
Lincoln, the man of the people; yes, but a 
man inspired to save a great people in a great 
crisis, coming as all great leaders do come 
from the wilderness to shape a new age. A root 
out of a dry ground was he, but out of that 
appalling barrenness finding somehow God 
and His purpose, a willing instrument in 
Divine hanes. His strong, rugged name was 
ore not born to die. 
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“If It’s DERRYVALE, It’s IRISH LINEN” 


-_ personality of the home is best expressed 
by the fineness of its Linen. Women choose 
Derryvale Genuine Irish Linen because the romance 
and idealism woven into it make it Linen of rich and 
rare beauty, —of extraordinary service,—of distinct 
personality. 


Each Derryvale Genuine Irish Linen Damask Table Cloth is 
a complete design. It has the exceptional strength of long 
fibre flax closely woven with the skill of Ireland’s finest 
weavers. It stands the wear and tear of long years of service. 
Yet it costs no more than ordinary table linen cut by the yard. 

















All Derryvale Linen carries this guarantee over our signature: 






We guarantee the purity and durability of ‘Derryvale 
Genuine Jrish Linen. If any piece is unsatisfactory, 
return it to your dealer and have it replaced. 







In most cities there is one good store where you will find com- 
plete assortments of Derryvale Genuine Irish Linen Damask 
Table Cloths, Napkins, Towels, hand-printed Centerpieces 
and Scarfs of rich and exclusive designs printed on natural 
linen in beautifully delicate tints and colorings,—proof against 
tubbing and fading; also white and natural linen in various 
widths and qualities that is worthy of the time spent in em- 
broidery and crochet. 











If you are interested in Linen for embroidery purposes Wwe Will 
send you samples. (catalog of Table (‘loths sent on request. 






You can obtain the book “How To Set The Table For Every Occasion’ 
from your Derryvale dealer, or we will send it to you prepaid on receipt 
of 50¢ check, post office or express money order, 


DERRYVALE LINEN CO., Inc. 


20 East 22nd St., New York City 
Mills—Belfast, Ireland 
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The Formula of the 


formula of the rinse. 


Rinse— 


3.2 Gallons of Water to Every Pound of Clothes 





To secure the thorough rinsing 
results which modern laundries 
obtain, the home laundress would 
be required to use a barrel of 
rainwater for every tub of clothes. 


“Rinsin’? Lan’ sakes, nothin’ to 
that. I jess jounces ’em up and 
down a couple times, that’s my 
method’’—said one of the south’s 
colored ‘‘Mammies” to an inquisi- 
tive interviewer. 


Nevertheless, we know nowadays 
that real rinsing requires some- 
thing more than ‘a dab up and 
down,” for only through proper 
rinsing can sunshiny sweetness in 
clothes be secured. 


But what is proper rinsing, and 
how much is enough? Some people 
will recommend one thing; some 
another—but ask a professional 
laundryman and this is what he 
will tell you. 

In washing, soap dissolves in the 
water—the cleansing fats which it 
contains are carried into the inner- 
most pores of the fabric. After the 
soap has done its work, all of it 
must be rinsed out. If any is left 
it will do what any fat will do—it 
will “‘sour’’ and the clothes will sour. 

Wringing and a single plunge in 
the water are in- 
sufficient for com- 
plete rinsing — only , 
thorough, methodi- a 
cal sousing in pure, 
soft water will 
suffice. 







Your table linen, bed linen, and 
other white pieces are rinsed at 
least five times in modern laundries 
—each time in fresh, clear water 
that is changed before every rinse. 
For every pound of flat work and 
apparel of this class, an average of 
3.2 gallons is used. 

This means that for the rinsing 
of what in the home would make 
less than a tubful of clothes, a 
barrel of water is employed in the 
modern laundry. 


For colored shirts the modern 
laundryman’s formula calls for four 
rinses; for colored hose, three—for 
everything you send in your family 
bundle there is a definite, purifying 
rinsing schedule. Exactly the 
amount of pure, soft water is used 
that will impart to all your things 
that sweetness in every pore which 
is so refreshing to the body, and 
so necessary for real comfort and 
robust health. 


It is this exactness—this fineness 
in every process — which makes 
modern laundering saving of fabrics, 
and economical for housewives. 

You can _ secure 
this service from any 
of the modern laun- 

» dries in your city. 


to the 





potaundry Try it. Send your 
bundle to a modern 
laundry. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY 


Executive Offices : 


February 1921 Good Housekeeping 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





This is a typical page from the manual 
which the Laundryowners National Asso- 
ciation supplies to modern laundries—it 
sets forth specific formulas for the washing 
of every class of goods. Here, also is the 











Footloose and Free 
(Continued from page 35) 


do our traveling for us—for those of us who 
are too poor in pocket or in spirit to do it for 
ourselves. 

There are many of them, the travelers who 


give their lives to bringing back the wide world | 


to us that we may read it by our cozy fire- 
places. They dare a thousand dangers by 
land and sea, for us to pore over on our vine- 
clad verandas on shady streets in peaceful 
little towns. Most of them are men, for it is 
usually men who take most of the risks—out- 
side the home. But one of them is a woman— 
Mrs. Charlotte Cameron, O. B. E., F. R. G. S. 
—on her third trip around the world, who has 
traveled more miles than any other woman in 
the world, who has visited every remote 
country of the globe, who has used every 
known means of transportation, including the 
broad backs of African savages, who has dared 
follow the far-flung thread of her fancy 
wherever it might lead. And she has brought 
back to us who look for our adventures at the 
publisher’s, eleven books crowded close with a 
thousand pictures of the wide, wide world. 

She knows the sea; she knows the mountains. 
Half-forgotten islands half-way across the 
earth are casual stopping places for this 
traveler. She has seen the strange, molten 
sun rise from the tip of Africa; she has watched 
the weird sun of the north that never sets. 
She has climbed and fought and struggled to 
follow that thread of her fancy on and on. 
Heat and cold, hardships, hunger, and the 
fear of death have.never dulled the glory of 
that thread. She will follow it until she dies, 
perhaps, while we at home read the vivid 
pages of its wanderings. 


NE of the very nicest things about this 


woman who has traveled 27,000 miles in | 
and around Africa—z2o0,000 in South America, | 
6,000 in Egypt, somewhere between two and | 


three hundred thousand miles altogether—is 
that she does not look it. Most travelers seem 
always to be crossing a desert or sledging in 
the arctic. Mrs. Cameron wears diamonds 
and silver fox while in New York, and her 
clothes show that she knows the Rue de la 
Paix quite as thoroughly as the interior of 
China. Such a breadth of experience is 
unusual. She is dark of hair and eyes, with 
the most infectious smile and the pleasantest 
laugh in the world, with a rosy English com- 
plexion that has remained untouched by 
torrid sums or biting frosts. In her, en- 
thusiasm burns like a flame. She has been 

hat would pass for “everywhere” to the 
uninitiated, yet she is now bound for the 


South Sea Islands to do some original re- | 
search about the aborigines with a fierce | 


craving that will not be denied. 

To talk with her is like turning the pages of 
a book embossed in colors never seen before. 
They pass before you in her words—stories, 
pictures, romance, adventure, tears, laughter, 
all in a many-colored patchwork lit by the 
flame of a zest that can never die. Some of 
the stories are in the books we read as we 
toast our toes on a cold winter’s night. Others 
exist only in her store of memories, and she 
brings them out with her treasures, and shows 
them to you one by one. Treasures as re- 
markable as the places that produced them— 
treasures that bring up before you savage 
jungles, wastes of snow, burning sands. 

A bag of bracelets, first. Rich embroidery, 
you think? Jewels? You are wrong. Some- 
thing very different from the trophy of the 
conventional tourist. This is a bag of lion 
skin, a crude, savage bag made of the short 
tawny skin from a lion’s breast, with a cord 
and short tassels fashioned from the tanned 
skin. And the bracelets—one of ivory, tipped 
with gold, yellowed and smoothed by years of 
wear on the black arms of jungle women. 
I'wo are of strange, black, shining, w ightless 
Strands, quaintly braided and twisted and 
finished ina knot. Hairs of an elephant’s tail— 
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“Northfield Bed Davenports 


Every one carries the Northfield trade-mark 


“Furniture 


ZHERE is two-fold satisfaction 


in having a Northfield. By day 


it is a charmingly appointed, grace- 
ful davenport, with deep, low, loungy 
seat and gently yielding, soft spring 
edge that is comfort itself. It will 
face the fireplace serenely, because 
its back is as attractive as its face. 


Yet when the sandman arrives, 
your Northfield opens easily, to dis- 
close a full-size, snowy bed, made 
ready for the night. 


Th 


Write for our booklet, “The Davenport 
With a Secret.” showing the popular 


fibre-reed, period and overstuffed suites 


including chairs and rockers to match. 


e Northfield Company 


Makers of Good Furniture 


18th St. and Martin Blvd. Sheboygan, Wis. 
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greatest we have ever had. 
—a postal will do. 


JOHN WA 








NEW YORK 


Spring and Summer 


Fashion Mail Order 


Catalog 


Brings The Very Lowest Prices 


T was never so important as it is now for you to know 
and realize the following big facts about the Wanamaker 


Fashion Mail Order Catalog. 


Being the latest catalog printed, its merchandise was pur- 
chased at the very latest market prices,—an overwhelming 
advantage, as every woman will see. 


Instead of getting to you a month or six weeks ahead of 
the season, it gets to you at the start of the season, exactly 
when you want it most, presenting only latest fashions. 


Only 112 pages, but it presents only selected and approved 
fashions, thus saving you much time and doubt in choosing, 
as you will recognize the instant you see the Catalog. 


Ready for distribution about February 20th, but the edition 
is limited, and the demand will unquestionably be the 
So send in your name today 


Address—Department L 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Catalog Mail Order NEW YORK 
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Footloose and Free 


perhaps of that same fierce tusker who ter- 
rorized a jungle, only to end in slender brace 
ls for a black woman’s arm. What atmos- 
phere those must call up to a woman who 
knows the scent of the night-time jungle, who 


| has passed through the Gold Coast country 
| when the tsetse fly and the blackwater fever 
| | were burying men ina day! With one of those 


bracelets on your arm, could you not see the 
chase—the pigmy men with their tiny javelins 


| -—the great beast—the cutting—the march 


home in triumph—the feast—the dance with 
the tom-toms thumping, thumping, through 
the. savage night, as they thumped in the 
jungle a thousand years ago! 

Her hands are full of treasures as you talk 
with her—a double handful now, from the Far 
North, our own Alaska, which so few of us 
have ever seen. An Eskimo bracelet made 


| | from a wal-us_ tusk—a handful of nuggets 
gleaming with the dull fire of purest gold—a 


buckskin sack to carry gold-dust down from 
the far-off mines to Nome. They spent it in a 
day, those rude miners, the hoard they had 
suffered through a winter for. And the inn- 
keepers helped them when they could. Drug- 
ging a man’s drink, stealing his gold-dust, and 
then surrounding him with empty champagne 
bottles to indicate where his wealth had gone, 
when he woke in the morning to find himself 
despoiled—that was one of the jokes of a land 
where life was cheap and gold was dear. 


“DUT here,” she says, “is one of the most 
precious things I own.”’ She holds it out, a 
tiny thing of buckskin—a button—a rosette. 
“That is the Eskimo Order of the Red Cross.’ 
I held it in my hand—a tiny circle of the 
whitest buckskin, bordered with a stiff fringe 
of reindeer hair. Across it, two tiny, pinkish 
strips of skin dyed a pale rose color with 
laborious vegetable dyes. It was sewed with 
tiny, awkward stitches, set perhaps in an icy 
igloo, by the flare of an oil lamp, while the 
little foxes barked through the long, dark 
arctic night. 
Only once a year do the Eskimos touch 
civilization, when they come to the trading 
station to bring their furs. It was there that 


| they learned of the Great War waged half 


across the world, and it was there that they 
heard of the Red Cross and learned of the 
work it was organized to do. They took its 
message to their hearts; they saw the light of 


| unselfishness, of devotion, of sacrifice for 


others, and they yearned to do their share. 
So they took their riches, the hoard every 
Eskimo keeps in his igloo and perhaps hands 
down even to his son—the precious eiderdown, 
so hard to get, so precious to them when 
found—they took all they had, and sent it 
down by way of Vancouver, by Seattle. It 


| came in packages—hoards of it—the softest 


stuff on earth, and it went as they wished, 
straight to the front, to do its part. Perhaps 
your own boy’s wounded arm or leg rested on 


| a cushion of eiderdown given by the Eskimos 


as the most precious offering they could 


| make. 


They longed to wear the emblem of the 


| society they had joined, so they made them 
| for themselves, their rough fingers gentle 
| for the dainty task. It was their gift to 


Mrs. Cameron when she came among them, 
and they saw her other decoration, the 
British Order of the Empire, given her by the 
King for the service she did during the war. 
And I think that tiny emblem, sewn in loyalty 
and wistfulness and dumb reaching out to an 
ideal, is as near to her heart as the ribbon and 
the cross of highest honor. 

But Mrs. Cameron is not the only English- 
woman to wear the Eskimo Order of the Red 
Cross. Princess Mary has one. For when 
Mrs. Cameron showed to the Eskimos the 
picture of the girl princess far across the sea 
they begged to send her one of their cherished 
emblems that she might know they had done 
their part. The letter she wrote in answer 
to that gift of theirs is framed at the trading 
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ee ie To Have That Soft, 
i, es La Velvety Skin 


in Midwinter,— 





to retain that lovely, clear complexion, even tho 
daily exposure to bleak winds is unavoidable,—is 
easily and agreeably accomplished. In fact, it is 
being done by the very people you meet every day. 
You admire the splendid condition of their face, 
neck and hands. 


It is Hinds Honey and Almond Cream that prevents 
roughness and chapping; that makes the skin soft 
almost as soon as applied, and keeps it so, regardless 
of outdoor exposure; that overcomes dry, sallow 
or eruptive conditions; that adds a wholesome, 
refreshed charm to all complexions. 


Hinds Honey and Almond Cream forms a perfect 
base for face powder, permitting an invisible 
blending of powder and skin-texture, exquisitely 
smooth and gratifiying. 


May we send you “A Week 
End Box” including all these 
Toilet Requisites, 50c.—or, if 
you prefer, separate packages 
for your trial,—see offer below. 


FOR TRIAL: Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 5c. 
Either Cold or Disappearing Cream 5c. Talcum 2c. Face 
Powder, sample, 2c; trial size 


15c. Trial Cake Soap 8c. Be 

sure to enclose amount re- A. S. HINDS 
quired, but do not send foreign 226 WEST STREET 
stamps or foreign money. PORTLAND, MAINE 


Hinds Cream Toilet Requisites selling everywhere 
or mailed postpaid in U.S. A. from laboratory 


In using advertisements see age 4 
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Obvious striving for effect defeats its 
own purpose. 





Particularly is this true as regards dress. 
The artificial devotee of fashion is not 
comparable with the woman who has 
learned that beauty often disguises itself 
in naturalness and simplicity. 








This sense of fitness, of the feeling for 
right proportions and the harmony be- 
tween details, is one of the truest guides 
to the successful selection of a corset. 
Study yourself and be mindful that 
violent contrast between waist and hips 
and bust, not only makes becoming 
dress impossible, but violates that charm 
of mystery that proper corsetry enhances. 













The true art of Gossard Corsetry lies in 
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The least appearance of extravagance or 
want of moderation or restraint, is 
destructive. of all beauty whatsoever, in 
anything, color, form, motion, language 
or thought; giving rise to that which is in 
color called glaring, in form inelegant, in 
motion ungraceful, in thought undisci- 
plined, in all, unchastened. 





The conspicuous superiority of 


GOSSAR D 


Front Lacing 


CORSETS 


has given them an unquestioned prestige that it is 
our pride to guard jealously by making each and 
every Gossard as perfect as true artistry, fine 
workmanship and the highest grade materials can 
make il. This pride of leadership is your best 
assurance that every Gossard Corset offers you the 
true economy of unequalled value. 


Though of superior quality, these original front 
lacing corsets are priced within the reach of every 
woman. You will find them only at the best 
stores, where skillful corsetieres will assume full 
responsibility for your complete satisfaction. 


The H. W. Gossard Co. 
Chicago New York London Toronto Sydney Buenos Aires 
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DRESS 


its comprehensive understanding of the 
intimate needs of every type of figure. 
Recognizing as many types of beauty as 
there are types of women, this gracious 
artistry fashions models for each that 
accentuate the natural beauty of the 
figure, while veiling its disharmonies with 
a comforting, healthful support that mod- 
estly hides behind the beauty it creates. 


Correctly poised and moving without 
conscious effort, you will marvel at 
those Gossards that seem to have 
been created for you alone. And as 
months pass, you will realize the true 
economy of buying a corset of unparal- 
leled quality, for a Gossard will retain its 
original grace of line far beyond the 
life of the average corset. Its superior 
wearing service alone is worth its cost. 
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station today. When they come down with 
furs, they ask to see it, and run their fingers 
gently over the glass, and listen to its words 
again. I wonder how they visualize the little 
princess in a land far stranger to them than 
even their land could be to her. 

And then there is a photograph. Mrs. 
Cameron smiles down at it, the picture of a 
little log church with a bell and a cross, high 
up on the edge of the Arctic circle, looking out 
on the swift flowing river Tanana. 

“Tt is the smallest church in the world,” she 
said, “and it has the most beautiful altar- 
cloth.” There is a mist in her eyes as she 
cpeaks of it, for that tiny church with its 





dozen or so faithful worshippers is probably 
the poorest church in the world as well. They 
have so little there to offer up before their 
God. There is nothing—nothing but the poor 
food and furs that save them from the freezing 
winter. There is so little to beautify their 
temple—and they wanted so much to make it 
beautiful for God. They had only beads, and 
of beads they made the altar-cloth. First, 
the finest buckskin, pure white, and soft as 
the richest velvet, beaded in pure white beads | 
as a solid background, with the cross and the | 
I. H. S. in purple, shining opalescent in the | 
dim gloom of that bare sanctuary. There, in | 
that bleak desolation, lives the testimonial of a 
single-hearted devotion to God that many a 
city church might envy. 

Mrs. Cameron turned aside and came again 
with a single object in her hand—a curious flat 
envelop, crudely made, and furred with long 
black hair. “I’m not quite sure why I carry 
this,” she said. ‘It isa pouch of monkey skin.” 

But when she finished her story I thought I 
knew why she carried it, why she will always 
carry it to remind her of a certain day. 


T was in South Africa, and Mrs. Cameron— 
absolutely alone—was on her way to the 
great Victoria Falls, the falls that Livingston 
discovered, unseen again for many years. The 
last outpost before the Falls was a little shack, 
and there was a white man with a Kafir ser- 
vant or two. When Mrs. Cameron reached 
him, he smiled at her request for a guide to | 
the Falls. 

“It’s perfectly simple,” he said. ‘You 
can’t miss it. Just follow this road about two 
miles, then go on down the hill till you come to | 
a bridge.” 

And he returned to his business of doing 
nothing. 





falls. She kept on. The two miles were not so 
bad, but it was hot. The hill turned out to be 
a rocky cliff six hundred feet high, with a 
narrow trail—only a faint trace—wavering in 
precipitous zigzags down and down. But 
Mrs. Cameron had come to see the falls. It 
was a terrible climb, slipping, scrambling. 
The bridge loomed up at the side, but she 
could not stop to see. She came to the bot- 
tom, where the faint track seemed to end ina 
straight drop to the rapids boiling a hundred 
feet below. She stopped, exhausted, and tor- 
mented by a thirst such as most people never 
know. Suddenly something—she never knew 
what—a sound—an instinct of primitive fear— 
drew her eyes to the cliff at her back—it was 
black with monkeys. There were hundreds of 
them, thousands of them. They clung to the 
rocks and loaded the palm trees. The cliff was 
alive—hideously, grotesquely, insanely alive. 
There was no way to go on. She looked back 
up that terrible path. It was lined with them— 
and besides how could she climb it again— 
exhausted with the descent, starving for water? 
rhe rapids below were clean and cool. For 
one moment she thought she might jump. 
The thought of going down under a cloud of 
those monkey forms was too horrible. Then 
the courage of her daily life swept back. She 
would go back if she could. If she failed, the 
responsibility was not hers, but God’s. She 








would go back. 



























































It was hot—African hot, not United States | 6¢ ° 3 23 
tut brut en. Khana Sak Game ta aon oe Her Gown Was of Belding 3, loo 


\) THEN mother was a girl, a silk dress was a 
prized possession to be remodeled, cleaned, 


turned, and worn for many seasons. 


Belding’s Silks—now as then—are famous for their 
wearing qualities. In them is preserved the full 
strength of the natural silk fibre. They are beautiful 
with the enduring loveliness which has made Belding’s 
Silks a tradition in our best homes. The selvage mark 
shows you the genuine Belding’s— backed by a 
guarantee of established value. 


Helding’s 
Enduring Silks -Fabrics-Spool Silk 


Satin Circé 
Nancette . Satin Negligée . Satin Crépe . Satin Duchesse 
Baskette . Taffeta . Chiffon de Chine . Crépe de Chine 


BELDING BROTHERS & CO. 
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ENG-EQUIPT 
J3eds of ‘Wood 


Beauty of wood - strength of steel 









DMITTEDLY beds of wood are 
beautifulandin vogue. Butthere 

were always dust-catching slats, slots 
and crevices, and with age, creaks and 
groans to banish sleep. All these faults 
arise from the use of wood side-rails. 










In Seng-equipt Beds of Wood sinewy 
steel side- and cross-rails replace the 
offending wood rails. These slender steel 
girders makea rigid unit of the beautiful 
wood footboard and headboard. Their 
stalwart strength insures durability, 
solacing quiet and perfect cleanliness. 


Seng-equipt Beds of Wood defy the 
passing of time, are easily moved and 
may be had in any style or wood. 


Over one hundred makers of 
bedroom furniture use Seng- 
mg Hr Seng-equipt Beds 
of Wood may be secured 
wherever good beds are sold. 
For your guidance, the Seng 
trade-mark is stamped on 
each corner lock. If you are 
interested in home decora- 
tion, write for “The Bedroom 
Beautiful” by Ruth Angell. 
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THE SENG COMPANY ~- CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


world’s largest makers of furniture hardware 
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Footloose and Free 


A clutch at her head interrupted her. She 
looked up. A great monkey, swinging from « 
limb above her had caught her turban with its 
long veil and was pulling—pulling. She had 
no weapon of any kind—only a little green- 
lined sunshade such as travelers carry against 
the sun. But she beat him off with it, until 
he fled farther up the tree, chattering horribly 
at her. 

She began the ascent, slowly, as she must. 
At each step the monkeys might be upon her. 
If she fell, they would cover her in a moment. 
She labored on. Her body seemed to be only 
a bursting heart whose every beat might be its 
last, and a swollen tongue that filled her mouth 
and suffocated her. She scrambled on. Then 
like a flash, one of the loathsome beasts 
dropped from a tree to her shoulders and 
clung there, biting, clawing at her throat. 
With an incredible effort she dragged him 
down, beat him off, fought her way on. 

Suddenly—there were no more monkeys. 
They stopped short, as if there were a dead- 
line which they might not pass. Not one 
monkey ventured over the top of the cliff, 
though she was almost crawling by this time, 
and would have been an easy victim. The 
relief was delirious. She could rest now—and 
give her overworked heart a chance to recover 
from the strain. Leisurely she retraced her 
steps, secure in the knowledge that nothing 
threatened her any more. It was only when 
she reached civilization—or what, in the jungle, 
passes for civilization—that she learned why 
not a monkey ventured over the top of the 
cliff. Those two miles in which she had felt so 
safe were lion country, so thickly infested with 
lions that no monkey was safe in it. 

Perhaps it is to remind herself of this day 
that Mrs. Cameron carried with her the little 
pouch of monkey skin with long, black hair. 
I think it must have been the only time she 
ever was afraid. 


UT she likes the thrill of taking risks—loves 
the fight to get through—and the winning. 
That is what leads her over all the miles. And 
then there is something else. “I have friends 
everywhere,” she says. ‘Everywhere I go | 
find friends.”’ 

It is worth the trip to know as Mrs. Cameron 
knows, that hearts are the same the world 
over—and most of them good. It is good to 
know that around the world, wherever you 
go, you will find friends. It gives one ideas 
about the brotherhood of man, when you 
have made the test so many times and found 
it true. 

Those are the big compensations. ‘Fhose 
are what life gives to Mrs. Cameron in ex- 
change for her tireless daring, and her trail 
around the globe. But people add their mite. 
On her dresser are framed letters from Queen 
Alexandra, Queen Mary, Princess Mary, ex- 
pressing their pleasure in her books. On her 
breast is the little purple ribbon by which 
those who know may recognize her as a 
member of the British Order of the Empire, a 
distinction conferred upon her by her sovereign 
for distinguished conduct. After her name 
she may write F. R. G. S. and know that there 
are only five women in the world who arc 
members of the Royal Geographical Society, 
and that not one of them can equal the mileage 
that rolls away behind her year on year. 

And then she has something else, too, a 
compensation that is the greatest of all. We 
who read books of travel and adventure taste 
our thrill second-hand, but it is a thrill that 
sells books by the thousand everywhere 
What must be the thrill of the person who 
wrote the book we can do no more than read 
who lived the things we dream about—who 
has been free beyond the power of most, free 
to follow that gypsy thread of fancy to the 
ends of the earth and beyond. Mrs. Cameron 
could tell stories to Marco Polo, and assure 
Columbus that he was quite right about the 
earth—it zs round; she is on her way to prove 
it for the third time. 











QUALITY 


HUGHES 


ORE 


OOD has never been more delicious, 

more savory, more nourishing, more 
digestible, than when prepared on the 
electric range. 


And marking the steady advance in meth- 
ods of cookery—from the stone heated by 
the sun’s rays, the open fire, the stoves 
burning wood, then oil, then coal, then gas 
—stands the Hotpoint-Hughes Electric 
Range. 


Here, too, lies surprising economy. For 
with the Hotpoint-Hughes Electric Range, 
the shrinkage of foods, particularly of 


meats, is practically eliminated. Cooking 
electrically conserves all the natural juices 
—the juices which are the source of taste. 


Cooking electrically is clean: no fumes, no 


it is simple: just turn a button to “low” 
or “medium” or “high,” and you have 
the temperature you desire—steady, even, 
exact. 


The Hughes Electric Range was the pio- 
neer open-coil unit type electric range. 
And the Hotpoint-Hughes Electric Range 
combines ‘all the desirable features of 
the Hughes with that famous family of 
** Hotpoint” electric appliances—hence its 
name: Hotpoint-Hughes. 


There is a dealer near you who will be 
glad to demonstrate the Hotpoint-Hughes 
Electric Range. Every progressive woman 
should also have a copy of the book of 
recipes, ““What Every Kitchen Needs,” 
prepared by leading cooking experts. 


soot, particularly no greasy odors. And Send for your copy today. 


*EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc., CHICAGO 
NEW YORK ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA SALT LAKE CITY ATLANTA 
Canadian Edison Appliance Co., Limited, Stratford, Ontario Foreign Department: 120 Broadway, New York 


In using advertisements see page 4 





‘*The child is an angel, dependent on man.’’—COUNT DE MAISTRE. 


Call of the Children 


It is, indeed, true that the children, 
even more than the mother, are depen- 
dent on the father, who must recognize 
this by making due provision for the 
little ones in case he is called away. 

This he generally does through in- 
surance-protection, and many fathers 
have made and are making such pro- 
vision by arranging a policy in the 


Postal Life 
Insurance Company 


Insurance in force $42,000,000 
Policy Reserves Required by Law (Last Quarterly Statement) $9,241,954.00 


Additional Reserves, $715,860.00 


Total Resources more than $10,000,000.00 


The contract thus taken out is ap- 
proved by the State Insurance De- 
partment and may be Whole-Life, 
Limited-Payment Life, Endowment 
Joint Life, Child’s Welfare or a Monthly- 
Income policy under which the Com- 
pany paysa stated sum each month, gen- 
erally to the mother, to take care of the 
children when they are growing up, and 
in many cases the mother herself takes 
out insurance for their protection. 

In either case the Policy wisely provides 


Help When Most Needed 


The result is that the father or mother who thus looks out for 
their family can not fail to be always held by them in grateful 
remembrance, while those who fail thus to provide—well—it is 
enough to say that hardly any situation could be more serious. 

It is well worth your while to have the Postat tell you 


about the different policy-contracts 


be issued as 





7% 
POSTAL LIFE BUILDING 
Sil FIFTH AVE. COR. 43° ST. 

NEW YORK 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. R. MALONE, President 


Protection for Those 
Near and Dear to You 


Call at the Company’s 
office or write as follows: 

“Please mail me insur- 
ance information as men- 
tioned tn Good Housekeep- 
ing for February.” 

And in your first letter 
be sure to give: 

1. Your Full Name. 

2. Your Occupation. 

3. The exact Date of 
Your Birth. 

When you write no 
agent will be sent to visit 
you. The Postat em- 
ploys no agents, and the 
resultant savings go to you 
because you deal direct. 


in your 


Paid as 
Earned 





511 Fifth Ave. (Cor. 43rd St.) New York City 
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Whose Country Is This? 
(Continued from page 14) 


down to us, in perpetuity, by the founders of 
our government. 

The immigrant who comes to us from a life 
of oppression must be made tc realize that he 
assumes an obligation; otherwise, he is not 
wanted. Either he must live with us in the 
light of the highest citizenship, or else society 
will impose upon him the very restrictions he 
has sought to escape by coming here. It is the 
wolf in sheep’s clothing who has cast a slur on 
immigration. There are many who land here 
who really never get to America. They be- 
come Americanized in everything but in heart, 
To teach the foreigner English is a necessary 
step; but itis not an end in itself; it is merely 
one of the implements of Americanization, 
This may hold divers peoples together for a 
while, just as economic opportunity and 
financial reward may cover their isolation, 
But unless, in their living—rather then in their 
livelihood—they daily exercise the principles 
on which the Republic rests, we have among 
us a shell of citizcnship liable to explode at 
the least upsetting of economic balance, rather 
than the vital spirit which is at the basis of 
American life. 


The Real Facts 


Hysteria wiil not help us to solve the problem 
that confronts us. We overstate the danger 
when we say that twelve millions seek, because 
of post-war conditions abroad, to come imme- 
diately to America. Ending June 30, 1914, the 
year’s immigration figures were 1,218,480. 
Then came the war and a vast slump, from 
which we are just recovering. Calculations 
placed immigration statistics for the current 
year as 1,079,428—figures still below the pre- 
war status. But even though we need have 
no grave fears, now is the time for a careful 
reexamination and revision of our immigration 
policies. We should have no more aliens to 
cope with, in the immediate months to come, 
than our institutions are able to handle. To 
assume burdens we can not easily meet would 
be unfair both to us and to the alien. 1n pro- 
tecting ourselves we are protecting him as well. 
We can not lower our standards, or allow them 
to be lowered, so as to include him. We must 
prepare him for our standards. And _ that 
means wise educaticn. In the home, in the 
school, in industry, in citizenship, we have not 
heretofore applied thoroughly the human test, 
and that is our next step in the Americaniza- 
tion of the alien. Much work has yet to be 
done in the immediate months to come. 
Some protective measure, therefore, seems 
necessary. 


Scientific Distribution 

Would scientific distribution send the alien 
where h2 is mcst needed? On the surface, such 
an °xpediency seems a way cut of our dilemma. 
The land is broad, and population is unevenlv 
distributed. But once a person is here— 
beyond the bars of Ellis Island, or any other 
port of entry—he has a right, under our law, 
to go whither he pleases. To limit him sug- 
gests a return to medievalism, to vassalage. 
It aims a blow at personal liberty and chal- 
lenges opposition. What the economist and 
sociologist call the “law of status” is usually 
applied to the weak and incapable—not to the 
fit. The man who would lift himsglf to a high- 
er goal desires freedom of movement, freedom 
of choice. Our Constitution guarantees this to 
him; it offers him opportunities. What oppor- 
tunities he takes advantage of depends on 
what he is. It might be wise to examine 
closely our immigration agencies abroad, and 
test the alien before he sails, suggesting @ 
locality which needs him, and where he will 
take root to the best advantage. 

For, primarily, the immigrant comes here 
for economic reasons. If he is a dependent, 
there is no room for him. If he believes that 
in America one need not work, there is no 
room for him. If he has been taught that his 








LL the cuddly soft baby things,—that tiny nightie, the 
little dress you have embroidered so carefully—can . 


be popped into the gleaming copper tub of the 1900. Out they 
come, snowy-white and fresh, to adorn baby’s chubby, pink person! 


[NX fact everything can be washed in the 
1900, even heavy sheets or blankets. The 
cleansing, soapy water rushes back and forth 
through the clothes in that magic figure 8 
movement, swishing through them with 
every motion of the tub and four times as often 
as in the ordinary washer! This figure 8 
movement is the magic exclusive feature that 


makes the 1900 a perfect washing machine. 
There are no parts in the tub to cause wear 
and tear, or to wrench off buttons either. 
Theswinging reversible wringer workselec- 
trically, and the cost of running the 1900 is 
only afew centsanhour. When youthink of 
the 1900 remember that magic figure 8! You 
can buy a 1900 Washer on deferred payments. 


Write for the interesting story 
“George Brinton’s Wife” —a book 
of fiction with some facts that will 
Surprise you. 

In using advertisements see page 4 107 


* 
IQ0O CATARACT WASHER 


204 Clinton St., Binghamton, N. Y. ae 


© Pen Medes 


1990 WASHER COMPANY 
Canadian Factory and Office, CANADIAN 1900 Wasuer Co., 357 Yonge St., Toronto 
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COPYRIGHTED 1920 
EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER CO 


“Now You Can Play on the Rug, Dear—It’s Clean” 


Its patented 
bag is simple to empty; its thumb switch elimin- 
ates stooping; its oiling system is automatic. Easily 
afixed attachments permit the rapid renovation 
of hangings, upholsteries, mattresses and temper- 
taxing staircase corners. 


LOWING and free from dangerous dust, the 
rug that has been cleaned by Eureka offers a 
protecting place for the youngsters to play. 


Eureka’s remarkably silent fan creates a current 
so resistless that it suctions the air clear through 
the carpet, whips out even the deepest dust 
while leaving the warp unharmed and the nap 
unworn. A sweep action brush collects all cling- 
ing surface litter. 


Fatigue never follows the use of Eureka. It rolls 
from place to place with surprising smoothness 


Winner of Grand Prize at the Panama Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, Grand Prize and Gold Medal 


and cleans with surprising speed. 


400,000 women find Eureka their ablest and most 
willing aid in keeping their homes immaculate be- 
cause it cleans by air and air alone. 


Eurexa Vacuum C.ieaner Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 
Canadian Branch: Kitchener, Ont. Foreign Branch: 8 Fisher St., London, En2 


(6 


at Brussels, Belgium, February, 1920, and Grand Prize and Gold Medal at Milan, Italy, July, 1920 
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ERA 


Draws the 


Air Clear Through 
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labor is a commodity for sale, he must learn 
that labor is no more a commodity than man- 
agement. It is the product of labor, the prod- 
uct of management, that is put up for sale. In 
the last analysis, it is man’s intelligence that 
is purchased. Only in undeveloped countries 
can man be regarded as a beast of burden. 

Intelligence is given every wise opportunity 
to develop. Unfortunate if it is overclcuded 
by class corsciousness. If labor’s fear of 
immigration is only a way of asserting, in an 
organized plea, labor’s right to monopoly, it 
must be remembered that such an aititude has 
never been successful, and will not be success- 
ful in this case. There are those who teach the 
laborer that the fewer hours he works, the 
better off he is. In order to maintain that 
belief, they have attempted, through organiza- 
tion, to dictate to government. This attitude 
is against public conscience, against the work- 
ing of economic law. There was a time, in our 
country’s history, when we believed that lei- 
sure meant opportunity. But educated people 
soon found that opportunity lay not in leisure 
but in effort; so they went to work. The ideal 
for rich and poor alike is that any one, through 
honest effort, may assume and secure any 
position for which he is fitted. 





Brains Are in Demand 

It is a false doctrine that labor must assume 
all management. Those best suited for man- 
agement must manage, whatever may be their 
source. Every industry is searching eagerly 
for brains. My observation convinces me that 
most business firms pledged to welfare work 
are interested in their employed; they often 
remain open in order to protect those who 
serve them, even though it might be more 
profitable for them to close down. People 
need to stop to think, when the laborer 
clamors against the unorganized labor market, 
whether the menace is from the immigrant or 
from some other source. For no business 
enterprise wishes its help to leave that it may 
employ others; the turnover is one of the 
most expensive things industry has to face. 
The expense of breaking in new help is ap- 
palling. 

There is ample work for all in this country 
provided all will work. The problem of unem- 
ployment is aggravated, not wholly by the 
alien knocking at our gate, but by the laborer 
at home slamming the door of production 
behind him and walking out. Stopping in- 
dustry will not right the matter. And in the 
last analysis it is the earnings of industry, 
which on the average are only fair, that pro- 
vide alike for wages and the increase of invest- 
ment on which is the sole dependence of the 
advance of civilization. 


Safeguarding the Future 


our house in order for the advancing hordes of 
aliens. Experience has taught us to have faith 
in the bulk of our people. The great decisions 
in American history have always been right. 
The heart of the nation is sound and must be 
kept sound. It is a characteristic of ours that 
we are ashamed not to be right. I believe that 
our present concern about immigration is a 
fear that we will not be able to protect our- 
selves and at the same time discharge our 
obligations. 

We must remember that we have not only 
the present but the future to safeguard; cur 
obligations extend even to generations yet 
unborn. The unassimilated alien child men- 
aces our children, as the alien industrial work- 
er, who has destruction rather than production 
in mind, menaces our industry. It is- only 
when the alien adds vigor to our stock that he 
ls wanted. The dead weight of an alien accre- 
tion stifles national progress. But we have a 
hope that can not be crushed; we have a back- 
ground that we will not allow to be obliterated. 
The only acceptable immigrant is the one who 
can justify our faith in man by a constant 
revelation of the divine purpose of the Creator. 


Whose Country Is This? | 


These are points to consider when we put | 






















































HE quality of weave and fabric 
that goes into the making of 
WHITTALL RUGS 


is worthy of their exquisite 
designs and beautiful colorings. 













And it is this quality, insisted 
upon by America’s foremost rug maker, 
which ensures your enjoyment of a 
Whittall Rug in all its Oriental beauty 


for years and years of enduring service. 










Send for beautifully illus- 
trated catalogue, ‘Oriental Art 
in Whittall Rugs.” Sent free 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES 


152 Brussels Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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You Can't Escape 


Tooth troubles if you leave a film 


You should try this new method of 
teeth cleaning. Try it ten days with- 
out cost. It combats the film which 
dims the teeth and causes most tooth 
troubles. See and feel the results. To 
millions they are bringing cleaner, safer, 
whiter teeth. 


The tooth wrecker 


Film is the great tooth wrecker. A 
viscous film clings to the teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. The ordinary tooth 
paste does not end it. Old ways of 
brushing leave much of it intact. And 
very few people have escaped the troubles 
which it causes. 

It is the film-coat that discolors, not 
the teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. 


It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 
Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea 
—a disease now alarmingly common. 


A new dental era 


Dental science has now found ways 
to combat that film. The methods 
have been amply proved by years of 
careful tests. Now millions employ 
them. Leading dentists everywhere ad- 
vise them. 

The methods are combined in a den- 
tifrice called Pepsodent. And, to let 
all know how much it means, a ten-day 
tube is being sent to all who ask. 


Five desired effects 


Pepsodent brings five desired effects. 
It combats the teeth’s great enemies as 
nothing has done before. 

One ingredient is pepsin. Another 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits that 
cling. The saliva’s alkalinity is multi- 
plied also. That to neutralize the acids 
which cause tooth decay. 

Two factors directly attack the film. 
One of them keeps teeth so highly polished 


10-Day Tube Free” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 295, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





110 


that film cannot easily adhere. Every 
application repeats these results. 

Send the coupon for the 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coat disappears, 

What you see and feel will be a revela- 
tion, and the book we send will explain 
how each effect is natural and necessary. 
It is important that you know this. 
Cut out the coupon now. 


Pepsadent 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant 
combined with two other mod- 
ern requisites. Now advised by 
leading dentists everywhere and 
supplied by all druggists in large 
tubes. 
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| 21,281 women. 
| peaks of the disease arrive at different ages. 








The Leaguefor Longer Life 


(Continued from page 33) 


to the change from childhood to young woman- 
hood. This change takes place earlier in girls 
than the same change to manhood takes place 
in boys, and girls seem particularly susceptible 
to tuberculosis during this particular pericd, 
as indicated by the data. 

In the group between fifteen and twenty, 
which brings us up to the members of the group 
treated particularly in this article, the data 
show that 15,002 boys and 22,428 girls died 
of tuberculosis. 

We come now to the members of the group 
particularly to be considered at this time; 
namely, those of the ages from twenty to 
thirty-nine inclusive. This is the golden age 
of tuberculosis. I have divided the group into 
four sections; from twenty to twenty-four 
inclusive, from twenty-five to twenty-nine 
inclusive, from thirty to thirty-four inclusive, 
and from thirty-five to thirty-nine inclusive, 

In the first group of five years, the data show 
that 31,533 young men and 34,750 young 


} women died of consumption in all of its forms, 


The women still hold a very distinct margin up 
to this period. We now see a remarkable 
change. In the group from twenty-five to 
twenty-nine, years, 35,654 men and 32,532 
women died of tuberculosis. The men have 
now forged rapidly ahead in the number of 
deaths. In the next group, from thirty to 
thirty-four, the deaths of men were 35,013 and 
of women 25,740. Here we find a most remark- 
able difference, men being far more susceptible 
than women to the ravages of the disease. 
From thirty-five to thirty-nine inclusive, the 
difference becomes even greater. During this 
period 34,342 men died of tuberculosis and only 
We see, therefore, that the 


Among women, the greatest fatality occurs 
during the ages of fifteen to twenty-five. 


| Among men, the greatest fatalities occur dur- 


ing the ages from thirty to forty. In so far as I 
am able to find cut in literature, this remark- 


| able difference in susceptibility to tuberculosis 
of the different sexes at different ages has not 
been accentuated. 


| to explain this rather siartling fact. 


Causes of Sex Variation 


Naturally, we should make some endeavor 
I have 


| already suggested that the age of puberty 





seems to have rendered the girl more sen- 
sitive to tuberculosis than the boy. What, 
then, is the reason why the man after he 
reaches thirty, is far more susceptible than the 
woman who reaches thirty? I do not know 
that Iam able to answer this question. If I had 
not had the data before me, I should have said 


| that women above thirty were more suscepti- 


ble than men. The reason which would have 
led me to make this prediction is that women 
are more confined to the house and have less 
access to the open. They play athletic 
games much less frequently than men, and by 
breathing the more or less dust-laden air of a 
carpeted house would be more likely to have a 
vitality less resistant to disease germs. In 
fact, I have heard tuberculosis described as a 
“house disease,”’ and, as is well known, one of 
the first important things which a tuberculin 
has to do when he goes to a sanitarium, is to 
live as much as possible out of doors. 

Now, this rude array of data has shattered 
this beautiful theoretical conception. I am 


| ready to abandon any theory which I hold just 
| as soon as facts convince me that it is an erro- 


neous one. Therefore, I abandon once and for 
all my idea that living at home and attending 
to one’s domestic duties are an invitation to 
tuberculosis rather than a safeguard against 
the disease. I find, then, that I must look for 
other sources. Men travel more than women, 
meet many more people, have many greater 
chances to become infected. They too often 
change the domestic environment to one of 
foul air and tobacco smoke. They have, 


| therefore, many opportunities of acquiring 
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is a message of Lower Prices, of Better 
Styles and more Lasting Satisfaction than 
you have known before. 

The “NATIONAL” Money-Saving Style Book 
pictured here, offers you complete the best New York 
Styles for Spring in every- 
thing for women’s, men’s and 
children’s wear and at lowest 


If You Live in One of the States 


listed below write to our Kansas City house for your copy 


Always 
to Please 


R490 


And Here Are the New Prices—The Lowest Prices 


Silk Taffeta Dresses last Spring were from $21.98 to 
$54.50. This Spring’s prices are from $11.98 to $25.00. 
Women’s All-Wool Coats—Last Spring’s prices were 
$18.98 to $67.50. This Spring’s prices are $9.98 to $32.50. 
Georgette Waists that last year were from $6.98 to 
$21.50 are this year from $3.25 to $10.95. We also have 
a complete selection of other beautiful waists at from 98¢ 
to $5.98. 
These are but examples of the 
many “NATIONAL” new prices 


you should know, no matter where 


: a a Mange ab Book. ks Eonees City you buy. The “NATIONAL” 
rices. yle is exactly the same as the New York Book— - . 
Pp the same New York styles—the same New York qualities Money-Saving Style Book is filled 


To have this book in your home is 
to have a price standard, a standard 
of values. To study it is to know 
the new styles and the new prices— 
the lowest prices for Spring. 


Economize on Your Texas 
Spring Clothes 


Economize by getting better 
quality, ‘““NATIONAL” time-tried 
quality—at lower prices. Prices are 
now down to the level that they 
were some years ago and the 
quality of ““NATIONAL” goods is 
pre-war quality always. 


—the same New York prices. The only difference is, 
that Kansas City being nearer to you, you will get 
your orders quicker. 


Nebraska Colorado 


Washington Oregon 


National Cloak & Suit Company 


5444 Independence Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 





If You Live in Any Other State Than 
Those Listed Above, Write to 


National Cloak and Suit Company, 255 West 24th Street, New York City. 


with just such prices—and always 
it is the standard, it tells you how 


Louisiana much you should pay for whatever 


Kansas New Mexico Oklahoma 
Missouri Arizona you buy. 
Arkansas Nevada 


Utah 
It is a book filled with all the 


new beauty in women’s fashions for 
Spring—the interesting, profitable, 
Money-Saving ‘‘NATIONAL” 
Style Book, and one copy is yours 
free—just for the asking. Don’t 
you at least miss its pleasure and 
advantage. Write for your free 
copy today. 


California 


In using advertisements see page 4 111 
































RIB 
PAT. OFF. 


Is easily wheeled 
through doors 


HIS means that when mother has straightened up the bedroom, 

for instance, and is ready to go to the living room, baby, Kumfy 
Krib and all can be wheeled right along! For on its rubber-tired 
wheels, Kumfy Krib, milk-white, screened-in and sanitary, is easily 
wheeled from room to room. 


Baby is happy and secure in Kumfy Krib. And what a comfort for 
mother to know that when she puts baby in Kumfy Krib, baby is there 
to stay! No possibility of exploring little hands getting dangerous 
scissors or matches! No danger of that downy, curly head coming in 
contact with sharp table corners or chair rockers. 

Kumfy Krib is play-pen and basinette in one 
—it is baby’s happy kingdom. And Kumfy Krib 
can be raised from play-pen level to basinette 
height without disturbing baby! This is an 
exclusive feature. 

Kumfy Krib folds to 8 inch width when not 

_ In use. 
At department and furniture stores. 


Write for illustrated booklet 


Woopstock MANUFACTURING Co., Inc. 
Rochester, New York 
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the germs of the disease which the women who 
stay at home do not have. Their habits of 
living at hotels, and at restaurants, and on 
dining-cars are not conducive to sound nutri- 
tion. They, therefore, probably have a less 
vigorous digestion and are more easily influ- 
enced by improper foods than the women who 
stay at home and attend to their own cooking, 
I venture to put this forward as a possible 
explanation of the greatly increased sus- 
ceptibility of the men in the most active age of 
their lives to tuberculosis infection. After the 
age of forty, the mortality due to tuberculosis 
rapidly diminishes. But this is a matter for 
another story. 

Having established the magnitude of this 
threat to life during these ages, the interesting 
proposition is how to avoid the dangers. This, 
fortunately, has now become a simple matter. 
Many years ago, before the real infectious cause 
of tuberculosis had been discovered, even the 
best physicians were in a helpless state of mind 
when confronted with a tuberculosis patient. 
There was no kind of drug which was of any 
value whatever. There was a mistaken idea, 
very prevalent forty or fifty years ago, that 
alcoholic liquors would at least mitigate the 
disease and postpone the fatal issue. All 
kinds of wine were freely prescribed as tonics 
and curatives. Distilled liquors were abun- 
dantly offered to the tuberculin with the hope 
of arresting in some way the progress of the 
disease. In the face of the most overwhelming 
negative experience this method of treatment 
was continued. It had some value. The in- 
toxication produced by these so-called medi- 
cines was of a character to cause the patient 
to forget his sufferings and to make him feel 
reasonably happy. He died, to be sure, at a 
much earlier date than he otherwise would, but 
he was relieved of a great deal of introspection 
and consequent unhappiness. Whether the end 
justified the means is a question which I shall 
not discuss. At any rate, so far as remedial 
agencies were concerned, alcohol was the chief 
reliance of the medical munitions service. 


Favorable Effects of Increased Knowledge 

Advancing knowledge has happily changed 
all this. First of all, the bacterial infectious 
nature of the disease was established. It led 
to proper precaution to prevent the spread of 
infection. It was no longer necessary for other 
members of the family to have consumption 
just because one member was suffering from the 
disease. Precautions were established for the 
home treatment which safeguarded every other 
person in the house. The tuberculosis patient 
had his own food on his own dishes. He used his 
own wash-bowl and his own towels. The sputa 
were carefully collected and burned. With 
these and other precautions the other mem- 
bers of the family were safeguarded against 
danger. 

Soon it was discovered that, as a rule, tuber- 
lous bacilli develop slowly. They make a secret 
and silent attack upon the bulwarks of vitality. 
The bacillus is, as a rule, when attacking the 
lungs (the most common form of tuberculosis), 
found at first in the apex. Careful examina- 
tions of the apices of the lungs would reveal to 
the skilled diagnostician the existence of these 
localities of infection. While drug remedies 
were of no value in such cases, it was soon found 
that outdoor life, with a generous diet and free- 
dom from worry and hard work, ‘with its at- 
tending complete rest, would so strengthen the 
organisms of the blood (phagocytes), the white 
corpuscles of the blood, that they would be 
able to destroy, or at least limit, the activity of 
the tuberculosis infection. 

The early diagnosis of tuberculosis is, there- 
fore, of supreme importance, whether it is of the 
lungs or of other parts of the body. In the 
human animal after the age of young childhood, 
tuberculosis is largely confined to the lungs, and 
hence what I am saying now is particularly 
applicable to that dominant form of the disease. 

It is not every one who has the means to go 
from home to a sanatorium for treatment, but 
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there are certain parts of the country that 
apparently offer most favorable environment. 
In the east, the Adirondacks are peculiarly at- 
tractive. In Massachusetts, the Sia'e Sana- 
torium for Incipient Tuberculosis is established 
ina large pine forest. There are many of these 
sanatoria in Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
and especially in California. They are all 
conducted, at the present time, on the same 
general plan of outdoor life, wholesome, nutri- 
tious food containing plenty of vitamines, and 
complete rest and freedom from work and 
worry, in so far as this freedom can be secured. 

At first, forced feeding, that is, asking the 
patient to eat more than he really wanted, was 
thought to be of considerable value. Fresh 
meat, eggs, and milk were pariicuarly recom- 
mended for tuberculosis patients, not excluding, 
of course, wholesome cereals, with fruits and 
succulent vegetables. Later experience indi- 
cates that asking the patient to eat more than 
he needs is not the part of wisdom in this case. 
While it may do something toward increasing 
the resistance of the blood and its ability to 
destroy the invading organisms, it is very likely 
to lead to digestive disturbance, the dangers of 
which more than counterbalance the good 
results from the excessive food. In the best 
conducted sanatoria, at the present time, the 
patient is asked to eat only what his appetite 
demands. 

In these sanatoria one may go for hours and 
never hear a person cough. Coughing in 
tuberculosis is largely a habit. This is espe- 
cially true of the dining-room. I have more 
than once dined with a large company of 
tuberculins and not heard a single cough dur- 
ing the whole meal. The success of early treat- 
ment in this way is extremely encouraging. If 
all the people in this country who have incipient 
tuberculosis could be treated in this way, there 
would be a very rapid decline in the death-rate. 
As it is now, the great majority of people 
afflicted with tuberculosis go on until it is too 
late before any remedial steps are taken. 


Sanatoria Everywhere 

The growth of sanatoria for the treatment of 
tuberculosis in this country has been phenom- 
enal. Associations for abating tuberculosis 
are now established in every state of the 
Union, and in the District of Columbia. 
They are also found in the outlying territories 
of the United States, in Hawaii and the Philip- 
pine Islands, and in Porto Rico. Even in 
Alaska and the Canal Zone there are organi- 
zations for abating this disease. 

There is also a large number of visiting 
nurses going about from house to house among 
the poor, administering to their wants and 
teaching them the correct habits of: living, 
in order to abort, if possible, the progress of 
the disease. It is estimated at the present 
lime that not less than 6000 nurses in the 
United States are giving their whole attention, 
or a considerable part thereof, in every day’s 
work to cases of tuberculosis, either in the 
homes of tuberculins, or in clinics. 

Open air schools have also been established 
for tuberculous children in almost every large 
city, and in some of the smaller cities of the 
country. The first one of these was established 
in 1908, and it is estimated that nearly 3000 
such schools are now in operation. 

One of the most encouraging features of this 
work, now scattered all over the country, is the 
fact that one does not need to go to a sana- 
torilum, or even to a hospital. It is entirely 
possible to establish conditions favorable to the 
eradication of the disease at the home, in all 
climates and at all seasons of the year. Proper 
food, proper sanitation, proper ventilation, 
good nursing, and cessation from hard work 
and worry are the means by which even a hum- 
ble home may be changed into a well-appointed 
tuberculosis sanatorium. The boon to the poor 
which this discovery has granted can not be 
estimated in dollars and cents. It means that 
the humblest citizens of the United States may, 
at a very small additional expense, receive 
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THE spirit of the early master crafts 
men is felt in Karpen furniture. For 
we today gratefully acknowledge our 
debt to the cabinet makers and wood 
carvers of other times. 


But modern Karpen ingenuity has 
moulded their early designs into house- 
hold treasures of hitherto undreamed 
of beauty, utility and durability—and 
modern Karpen methods have placed 
them within the reach of all. 


Send for booklet to 
S. Karpen & Bros., Dept. F, 
Chicago or New York. 


Karpen dealers everywhere 


ARPEN 


Symbol of olden craftsmanship in modern furniture 


—the Karpen Name Plate 
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expert instruction as to the method of |i, 
ing and eating and sleeping to combat this 
disease. 

A discussion of this problem of prevention of 
tuberculosis would not be complete without 
reference to the effect of rural and city life 





























: = on the death-rate. The data in the mortality 
BABY VEHI statistics on this point are scattered, and by no 
‘ anf i | means uniform in character in the various an- 
sing only two bright eyes and the tip of a pink nose peeping ‘ nual publications. 
out from the fluffy, warm blankets, baby rides in midwinter, Meyaei| The report for 1917, however, has a very {full 
cozy and snug in his Sidway. For baby’s happiness it has a roomy L MEE) discussion on this point. I find that the total 
body, deep, sheltering hood, long, resilient springs, adjustable back. Sie . rate for rural districts in the registration area 
For mother’s convenience the frame is cnalotanad for strength, lis 130.3 per hundred thousand, while in the 
the long, sweeping pushers give easy balance in handling, the deco- i] | cities it is 161.5. While these are the average 
rative steel wheels are extra strong. Baby’s comfort comes first in data for the whole country, there are some 
Sidway carriages, style and design are matters of your own choice. : States in which the predominant factor is 
Sidway reed, fibre, and collapsible carriages are made in endless 7 Revered. 
variety by the world’s largest man- 4 In the data for 1918, out of a total of 121,2 
ufacturers of baby carriages. Pes ‘] | deaths, 65,268 occurred in cities and 55,936 in 
Write for dealer’s name and Baby Book ~ :|| the rural districts. The rural population in- 
with Chart, for judging baby’s health. cludes all towns up to 10,000 inhabitants, while 





Sidway Mercantile Company the city population includes all towns of 

1118 14th St., Elkhart, Indiana 10,000 and above in population. This division 

; indicates that probably a very considerable 

soe a 3 amount of the rural deaths will be found in the 

tains the wide range of designs and shapes 4 cities of under 10,000 population. The real 

heretofore limited to handwoven reed car- r : rural deaths would be confined to those upon 

“ee. jg ean tao styles of a ‘ if | farms alone, and therefore would probably be 

cf * ‘ much less than 130.3 per hundred thousand. 

The plain inference from these illuminating 

data is that the resident on the farm has a 

better chance to escape tuberculosis than the 
resident in the city. 

There is every reason to believe that if we 
can get the people of this country interested in 
the League for Longer Life, and especially 
those between the ages of twenty and forty, the 
early discovery of incipient tuberculosis, to- 
gether with the proper education of the people, 
will lead to a rapid decline in the death-rate, and 
the saving of thousands of valuable lives at the 
most promising years of life. 



























Silk Materials 


(Continued from page 47) 


conceivable pattern, from the purely conven- 
tional floral and stripe designs to the more 
elaborate all-over effects and imitations of 
fancy stitchings, beadings, and crinkly tex- 
tures. 

Mallinson’s, in their unusually large collec- 
tion of spring silks, equally makes a special 
feature of prints on Pussy Willow silks, 
Indestructible voiles and crépes. Here the 
Toile de Jouy pattern, shown on the Pussy 
Willow crépe at the left above of page 47, is of 
particular interest, for it dates back to the 
sixteenth century. Stripes are new for the 
coming season, a striking material is the Kome- 

























If you have any question— 


Concerning food, sanitation, or health, send it with a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope to Good Housekeeping’s Bureau of 
Foods, Sanitation, and Health, Woodward Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. It will be answered free of charge. Questions 
and answers of general interest are published every month in rg lag es Mele win bigs ~ Ggpewmest 

> ret} a shan y - -! ‘ » 1G N e, S$ mn é Te age 47, e siste 
the Question Box, which you will find on page 72. | silk a gato cig pal Tctcect evs 

22_2_____ Li iii iii iii iii nn/!1| resembles canton crépe, one of the most popu- 
lar materials of the spring. In fact all crépey 
materials will be smart, whether plain, striped, 
plaided or checked. 

Haas Brothers, who show a large collection 


eae come ae ; af the & | of new silks, also specialize in woolens. The 
ns apn 4 oh) soft-pile fabrics such as duvetyn in either the 


» adake! 
eC ere > vin Aes 2° | Gloveskin or Kordovan weave are still the order 
| Ft > > ; ~ ® |of the day, but newest of all is Repcloth, a 
Z M | tight, soft weave after the style of Chéruit twill. 
= | a tg |It*is a light-weight cloth which will prove 
Sheeting, Sheets ee : ( popular for spring and summer wear. A 

™ e , ? \ 

and Pillow Cases : ) 






























Used by many experienced housewives, many 
railroads and some of the largest hotels,because 







dominant note of the spring in woolens is the 
light ground on which checks, plaids, and 
stripes are featured more than ever. 











o= 
—the iard family sheeting for oversixty years— | An ideal fabric for sports suits and all out- 
are light for easy washing and heavy enough YOUR HOME & FAMILY door wear is the new material, Crépe Mohair. 
to stand t Keep white longest. Look for It is soft and rich of texture, drapes grace- 
the PEPPER bel on the BURGLARPROOF | fully, plaits well, and is guaranteed unshrink- 





| able. 

| The dominant colors for spring mark a re- 
turn to pastel shades, in woolens especially. 
Some of these comprise platinum, beige, tw ine, 
In silks, the 


goods and ask ler for 
PEPPERELL Shi G. 

Bliss, Fabyan & Company 
32 Thomas Street, New York City 


Address Dept. 7 for Circular | 
with sample. TRADE MARK REG | 








SOLID BRONZE 


GET ONE ef your Hardware or Dept. Sore. 
B00KLET in new | | moonbeam, diantha, and faune. 
a SEGAL LOCKe HDW. CO. sox | colors are at times more brilliant. 
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Making Good the Prom- 
ise of Democracy 
(Continued from page 29) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
are the only defense provided against the 
demagogue or the anarchist who would destroy 
our government. ~ 

It is a fact that the wealth available, pert 
capita, in one state is six times as great as that 
available in another state. If there is to be 
equality of opportunity, and if we are to share 
equally the burden involved in providing 
schools for all our boys and girls, it follows that 
the nation must participate in the support of 
public education. The idea of national support 
and encouragement is not new. From our 
earliest history as a nation, as each state has 
been added to the Union, land has been set 
aside for the maintenance of public schools. 
In 1862 Congress passed a bill providing for the 
maintenance of our agricultural colleges. To- 
day money is provided by the national govern- 
ment in support of colleges of agriculture and 
engineering in each state of the Union in en- 
couragement of vocational education and the 
like. 

There is now before Congress the Smith- 
Towner Education Bill, which provides that 
education shall be represented in our national | 
government by a secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet, and that $100,000,000 shall be appro- 
priated annually for the removal of illiteracy, 
the Americanization of the foreign-born, the 
development of a, program of physical educa- 
tion and health service, the training of teach- 
ers, and the equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity. This money provided for the encour- 
agement of education must be equaled by the 
states in order that they may participate in 
the grants allowed. It is specifically stated in 
the bill that the schools which are aided by the 
provision of the act “shall be organized, super- 
vised, and administered exclusively by the 
legally constituted state and local educational 
authorities.”’ It is provided as well that the 
“act shall not be construed to require uni- 
formity of plans, means, or methods in the 
several States in order to secure the benefits 
provided.”’ In other words, the great group 
of those interested in public education who 
have advocated the passage of this bill have 
sought to encourage the states to undertake a 
more generous program, while at the same 
time safeguarding them in the exercise of their 
right to control and administer their own 
schools. 


Can We Afford It? 

There are those who have asked whether we 
could afford so large a sum of money for educa- 
tion. In reply it may be pointed out that we 
send eight times this amount annually for 
cigarettes; that for tobacco in its various forms 
we spend nineteen times this amount; that 
one-half as much is spent for chewing gum; 
that we spend ten times as much for candy; | 
that perfumery and cosmetics entail an annual 
expenditure of seven times the amount pro- 
posed for education. It may be noted as well 
that it cost us $40,000,000 a day during the 
time that we were actively engaged in the war 
to establish democracy in the world. One may 
reasonably ask whether or not we can afford 
the amount that it cost to fight for democracy 
two and one-half days in order to make good 
the promise of democracy. 

We have confidence in the answer which 
America will give. We understand today 
better than ever before our dependence upon 
the trained intelligence of all our citizens. Our 
place in the world, the happiness of our people, 
the perpetuity of our free institutions—all are 
dependent upon the opportunity for education 
which is provided in our public schools. 
America will make good the promise of democ- 
racy. The day is coming when by means of the 
educational opportunities provided throughout 
the length and breadth of this land “our coun- 
try shall guarantee to all an unfettered start 
and a fair chance in the race of life.” 




















some women 





think housework is easy 


They are not the tired, discouraged 
women who plod along the old-fashioned 
way, sweeping, beating, dusting. 

Instead they preside over spick and 
span homes, kept spotless by the Pre- 
mier. 

They don’t miss maids; they need 
little help. Home making is a pleasure 
instead of drudgery. 

All because the Premier is an all-round 
cleaning device, whose work only begins with 
rugs and carpets. 

A set of attachments made efficient 
by Premier’s powerful suction cleans 
every room from floor to ceiling. 


Because of powerful 
suction 


The whole secret of 
ciency, the reason 
of Premier thor- * 
oughness, is pow- 
erful suction. This 
suction draws out 
every grain of 
dust, freshens nap 


Premier effi- 





and texture, but never harms. Instead, 
it makes rugs and carpets last longer. 


An ingenious rubber brush picks up 
threads and hair. 

The Premier, ‘‘First Among Clean- 
ers,’ is sold with a year’s guarantee. 
Through 50 Premier Service Stations 
we offer the same service you command 
with your new motor car. 


Have a home demon- 
stration 


Every Premier dealer will gladly send 
a properly accredited representative to 
your home with a Premier. 

He will explain the use of each at- 
tachment, prove to you how the Pre- 
mier solves the greatest of all modern 

domestic prob- 

lems. 
" If you do not 
cn WE co eum Know your local 
y e Premier dealer 
; eS. write us for his 
ay . name and address. 





First Among Cleaners 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 
Premier Service Stations in principal cities 


Exclusive Canadian Distributors: 
Canadian General Electric Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont., and Branches 








In using advertisements see page 4 










































































For the Home Dressmaker 
(Continued from page 46) 


underarm seams together. Baste up the three- 
. ee ‘ inch hem and slip the dress on inside out over 
“ . ee oe. gS r the lining. By having it wrong side out you 
Your Pretty Curtains s “ i i: can easily adjust the seams. Any alteration 
D Th ne ee Ye tog ibe needed in the shoulder or armhole make now. 
eserve ese ; a Gh : : : i wns, Ti for you a little fulness should be taken out 
ate 8 * @ * “4 ' or added to the dress it can be done in this mus- 
Better Rods , teas ; Bit) lin. For wd sto if you want the dress a little 
—Better because ofthe FLAT § 24% ¥£ “ mee Te scanter than the pattern, it can be made so by 
shape, which means a3 - - : taking up the underarm seams a trifle deeper. 
Greater strength If you have a narrower back than the average 
No unsightly sagging person, make the dress an inch smaller in the 
Erect headings back by turning in the straight edge of the 
Neater effects. : See” Ny a center back of the pattern half an inch. If on 
Kirsch Flat Curtain Rods are §Ri ESL the other hand you need the dress an inch big- 
beautifully finished in velvet SS : ger in the front, allow half an inch beycnd the 
* brass and white. Never rust or A ~ eG pattern when you lay the front edge on the 
tarnish. Sold extension style Boe ns - | fold. If it isa question of less adjustment than 
or cut to exact size of your & this to your figure, fit the muslin to suit you. 
windows— in single, double or Baste, adjust in place, trim the seams, and 
triple rods, to make any drap- then rip the muslin to pieces and use it as a 
ing effect possible. pattern for the material. Remember, if the 
muslin is used as a pattern, that you want to 
fold it in half and lay it on a fold of the muslin 
just as in the pattern, if your measurements 
are alike on both sides. If your measurements 
differ, then lay the pattern flat on a flat, 
lengthwise piece of material. 

When the seams of the dress have been 
basted, try it on again over the lining. Tack 
the shoulder of the dress to the shoulder seams 
of the lining. Put the sleeves into the arm- 
holes of the lining and finish the armhole of the 
dress by a small binding or by a facing half an 
inch deep. This season many of the sleeves 
are sewed into the armhole of the dress. 


Ask your 
dealer 


RCE Ae Re AOR 


= Want Fcc maf oceangnen ideas? Follow my 

lan. ight here on page eleven of the ing i 

Kirsch Book of Rod and Window Sugges- i sheer = ars ae : 

tions I found this beautiful window Putting in the sleeves is another important 

mits Gell becmatinn tine te: eneee cut Gee point of dressmaking and a simple one if this 

idea.” Copy of the 1921 Rod and Window Book rule is followed. Place the underarm seam in 
: PY ane er neo SO the arm so that the sleeve comes in a straight 


line with the thumb when the arm is held out 

Gladly Sent You Free or down. If you will keep this seam in a line 
Gives window draping ideas for every room. with the thumb, the sleeve will hang well. 
Full information about materials, rods, har. Don’t let the seam ‘‘shoot” either forward or 
monious color combinations, etc. Also pleased backward. Keep it straight. Having fastened 


to send you previous editions if requested. that seam to armhole, ease the rest of the 
Kir. 1 acl sleeve into the armhole. Nowadays, sleeves are 
sch Flat Rods are sold by good dealers everywhere—glad plain across the top, so if the sleeve is larger 


to write you lo i i : i i 
, cal dealers’ names if you don’t know. than the armhole, smooth it out across the top 


* 
° . and take the surplus fulness in at the seam. 
KIRSCH MFG. CO., 45 Prosp ect Ave., Sturgis, Mich., U.S.A. f In readjusting the underarm seam, remember 
to keep it straight. The sleeves may be fin- 
Remember To Ask For ] 


ished either by a half-inch hem or by a two- 
- , inch facing of satin. Be careful in hemming 
J a to take small stitches and try not to take the 
: aes 2 pen scsi stitches through to the right side of the material. 
Catch the threads of the material but do not let 
it show on the right side. 

« E F t Peek Next baste the collar, which has been cut on 
En aaa | the fold, in place. Use the notch as a guide 
uanyey aasy ror ae EARN MONEY AT HOME j.as it shows where to join collar to dress. 

; i y fs Card and Folders for handcolor—fascinating work— | Throughout the pattern be careful to observe 


, by 
TT , 
co Ss ee TRED SHOE big profits. Our 1921 Easter, Birthday, Tally and Place - 
Soft, Tough, Glovefitting Vici, Patent Cushion, | cards are in stock. Send for our illus. catalog “Pleasant | the notches and to fit one notch to the other. 


yng eves surprising quay. Fy Wes, | tase: Oe _ you will hance a great — 7 oe is 
$5.95 sdk A geccgiesenigdl ies om , | either cut in duplicate in the material, or one 
pant ee eee J eae = | piece is cut of the material and one of a piece 
a Pe Aa | of satin or lining. The two pieces are placed 

| Healthier Babies | together (right sides) and the outer edges 

stitched a quarter of an inch from the edge. It 

The celebrated Rubens, with [\J Bere tor 8 Wredemer™ is then turned inside out and the edges nicely 
straightened. The edge of the material is then 
BE SOE TEMES sewed to the edge of the neck-line of the dress. 
| First baste in place, try on, and if ccrrect, 
stitch. Next turn in the edge of the lining so 











double thickness over chest and 
stomach, safeguards baby’s health 
during the danger months of On end offilike-« 


coughs and colds. coat. Always fits : : : 
einen the come the growing body it covers the seam of the material, and hem 
neatly by hand. This will give a closed seam 


RUBENS comfortably: on the inside of the dress and a neatly hemmed 

INFANT SHIRT down lining between the collar and the material 

on the outside of the dress. Fortunately this 

| dress, slipping over the head, needs no trouble- 

| some fastening. Crocheted buttons may be 

eal ea: f 7 | sewed to one cf the front edges of the collar 

L as illustrated on page 46, and \buttonholes 

Manufactured only by | worked on the other, or braided loops may be 

RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. NO BUTTONS NO TROUBLE used. These loops are placed between the seams 
358 W. Madison Street, Chicago ph inaaadacsesc tasted detache of the collar and the satin lining. 


In all materials for children of 
all ages. If your dealer hasn’t it, 
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The dress which is slipped over the head 
must have the front closing finished. This is 
done by turning back a half-inch seam (the 
same width as that used in joining the collar to 
the dress) and hemming it down neatly or, 
even better, finishing it with a narrow seam | 


| 


binding. In this case one edge of the seam 
binding is sewed to the turned edge and the 
cther to the dress. This covers the edge with- | 
out a second turning under and _ therefore 
makes a neat, flat finish. 

A small obleng of white batiste hemmed on 
four sides may be sewed to the lining on one | 
side and snapped in place on the opposite | 
side to form a chemisette. 


Sash or Belt 


A dress of this character may be tacked at one 
underarm seam to the lining, although some 
women prefer to have it tacked only on the | 
shoulders, leaving the waist-line free to be ad- | 
justed by a narrow string belt of the material. | 
Ifsuch a belt is used, it should be long enough | 
to go around the waist twice and tie loosely | 
in the back. One end comes a little below the | 
knee, and the other just above it. If, on the 
other hand, straight pieces of serge or tricotine 
are used as illustrated on page 46, the edges 
may be bound by a narrow black braid. First | 
make the waist piece and fasten it with snap- | 
pers at one side, tacking it to the dress at the | 
opposite side only. Then attach a straight strip | 
from the bottom of the belt to the bottom of 
the skirt, and turn it under to form a loop just 
above where the seccnd loop ends, and sew the 
edge of the loop to thé dress. Make a second, | 
shorter loop, and sew the edges to the upper | 
side of the top of the belt. ‘Tack the belt and | 
loops to the dress on one side only. Follow | 
the same plan on the other side except that the | 
loops are sewed tc the belt only, not to- the 
dress or it couldn’t be gctten into. The end | 
of the long loop is snapped to the dress instead | 
of sewed to it | 

The sash and loop arrangement may be car- | 
ried out in either moiré ribbon or broad braid 
if preferred. 

We shall be happy to answer any questions 
about any point in dressmaking, or to give 
any further information needed in making this 
HELEN Kovues. 


dress a success. 


The spring fashions as Paris and New York 
make them, together with tailored and after- 
noon hats showing whether flowers or ribbon 
are the mode, will appear in the March 
issue. Another dressmaking lesson on the 
making of a spring frock will also be given 


The Business of House- 
keeping 
(Continued from page 54) 


Lunch packed and breakfast ready for all. | 

7:30-9:00 Wash the dishes, set kitchen in 
order, make beds, dust, and put out babies’ 
washing that has been washing in electric ma- 
chine. 

9:00-11:00 Work planned for the day of the 
week, 

I1:00-12:00 Bathe the children, give them 
their lunch, and put them down for naps. 

12:00-3:00 p. m. Prepare vegetables and 
dessert for evening meal and read or rest. 

3:00-4:30 Take children for a walk, 
plav on porch or in house. 

5:30 Dinner, 

Monday: I do the washing; in the afternoon 
I fold all towels, underwear, and sheets, and 
get the rest ready for Tuesday’s ironing. On | 
busy days I fold all my bed linen and use them | 


or 





“sunki t.” I use the little cclored crépe 
dre sses for the older girl for morning. 

Tuesday: Iron and mend. 

Wedn sday: Bake bread and maybe pie or 
cake Do mid-week marketing. } 

Phursday: Clean kitchen and bathroom. 

Friday: Clean rest of house. 

Saturday: Bake bread and other baking. 
Do marketing.” a 


Why Risk The Life | 
of Your 


A Bookby aMother 


Write /j 


for this 





Sent 


for inspection 


card). 
plain wrapper. 


or Expectant 


Mothers 






Some Things This 
Book Tells 
How the new life is developed. 
Signs of Pregnancy. 
How to avoid Nausea. 
Sexual Relations during Pregnancy. 


Pre-Natal Influence. 


Determining Birth Date. 


Food, Clothing, Exe: 
Painless Childbirth. 


rcise. 


Preparation for Confinement. 


What to Buy for Baby. 





Send No Money Now 


Just fill in and mail the coupon (or a post- 


The book will be 


You need 


sent at once—in a 
not pay one cent 


unless satisfied that the book is worth many 
times its price to you—and thea only $1.00. 


Young Mothers’ Institute 
232 East 59th Street, New York 


Coming Baby? 


[GNORANCE on the part of expectant 
mothers causes many thousands of still- 
born children every year. Not knowing what 
to do, how to live, what to wear—can mean 
suffering, sickness, yes, and even death. 


Are women to blame? Those who don’t 
now what to do and can only guess are 
terribly unfortunate. But here is help for 
all, and comforting guidance. 


Know—Don’t Guess 


Mistakes may prove fatal. The tiniest blunder may 
cause the death of your coming child, and untold suffer- 
ing for yourself. Why risk your baby’s life> Why guess 
when it is so easy for you to know the right thing to do. 


A Book by a Mother 


for Mothers-to-be 


A brilliant woman, herself a mother of children, has written this 
book for mothers-to-be. The language is simple and easy to under- 
stand; it is just as if one woman were talking to another. No tech- 
nical terms, no bewildering medical expressions in this book. Plain 
words answer the questions women hesitate to ask even their doctors. 


How to Live During Pregnancy 


This book, ““A Modern Mother's Experience,” by Belle Israels 
Moskowitz, tells what to do, how to live, what to wear, during preg- 
nancy. Endorsed by men and women physicians of the highest 
authority. Indispensable to happy, healthful motherhood, and worth 
many times its cost, in comfort and well being. 

Contains 184 pages, well illustrated. Size 3x44 inches. Genuine 
leather cover, with gold edges. Handy, like a pocketbook; small 
enough to fit into your hand-bag. Snap fastened flap and no print- 
ing on cover assure privacy. Can be read on street car, train or in 
any public place. Value $2.00. Our price $1.00 


Young Mothers’ Institute, 232 East 59th St., N. Y. 


} Please send me “A Modern Mother’s. Experience.” 


| After 5 days, I will send you $1.00 or return the book. 


| Name oe 


y lown__ ee ee 





! State 





FREE! for 


Free Tria 


swe ae 





A Famous 
Piedmont 


| Direct from 
7 Factory to 
trial. A Home | 


15 Days’ Use 


Oe es age i 


Red Cedar Chest. Your choice of many styles 


and designs sent on 15 days’ 
Piedmont protects furs, woo 
moths, mice, dust and damp. 


home. 


The finest and most unique wedding, 
Write today for our new illustrated ca 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 42, 8 


SHEET Mu 


S&S 


free 


Lasts for generations. 


lens and plumes from 

Distinctively beautiful. Needed in every 

Pays for itself in what it saves 

birthday or graduation gift 
— postpaid free to you 

esville, N.C. ! 











In buying your 
linens for the 
year, do not 
& ‘ forget to mark 
/ UL. them with 
CASH’S WOVEN NAMES 


They will save you much trouble-A FEW STITCHES 
AND THEY’RE ON. Attach one of these labels to 
your household linens and lingerie. Fast colors--red, 
lue, black and navy. OVEN--not PRINTED. 
Order through your dealer or write us for sampies 


and prices. ee 
J. & J. CASH, Inc. 

321 Chestnut St., South Norwalk, Conn. 

Canadian Address: Brantford, Ont 


MARY BROOKS 


=? 


SSSI 


ENTURY offers you the music of 
the masters—certified to be correct 
—beautifully printed on the best of 
paper—for only 15 cents a copy. 
Among the 2,000 selections in Centu- 
ry’scatalog are “Barcarolle,” “Melody 
in F,” “Moonlight Sonata,” “Traviata,” 


If your dealer won't supply you, we will. 


SIC 


“Hungarian Rhapsody,” “Salut A 
Pesth,” and practically all the other 
standards and classics. 

Because Century edition is good, hon- 
est and fair-priced, you can be sure the 
dealer who carries it is also good, hon- 
est and fair-priced. Insist on Century. 


Complete 


catalog of over 2,000 classical and popular standard com- 


positions free on request. 


Ask your dealer to show you Martin's ‘Elementary 


Rudiments for the Piano” and Jahn’s 


“Elementary Rudi- 


ments for the Violin.”— Used by all modern teachers. 
Century Music Publishing Co. 
227 West 40th Street 


In using advertisements see 








5 GreatNovelties 20 cts. 


AUTUMNGLORY. A) 

hardy plant. ‘The » nas 
showy Autumn bloomer, 
surpassing allothers. {f 
is the latest to blo om, 


'Music—and Then Some- wr we 4a AS 


after frost has killed a 1 
tender flowers. Greatest 


h Fi d 2 novelty int t : 
t Ing appene “d \ A Succeeds every wher re, 
" P ae reaching perfection the 


first sesson from seed, 
and continues blooming 


= By Charles D. Isaacson Py OA for years, 2ets.por phe 


Witheach order we send 
one trial packet each rs 


OL L rie 3 i wa with ein 
. e) ‘i - ¢ > new — nothing can sur- 
E A PLY ie as the ot of “a pus st pass the mass of pink flowers which it shows all ae sure 
ady, I traveled toanear-by suburband | ~ DAHLIA LORD GOFF, lilac pink, in great prefusion, 
Blooms in 3 to 4 months. 


found myself in the midst of about JAPAN IRIS, new hybrids of all colors. Magnificent, 
twenty others—not call old, but all interesting. oIEneR Tomaro, grows he 3 Ibs. As smooth 

: ° i BaP , | and beautiful as anapple, Most s ing new vegetable 
Apropos of nothing, my hostess turned to me pubnes Einetien ohterthae 


and said, | Bo Oataine, tee, AI i fever and woqetetio sods. bulbs, 
“p nen es — »th3 sn 9? ants and new rries, e grow the finest ladioli, 
Please tell us something about music. ahlias, Cannas, Irises. Peortes, Perennials, Shrubs, 


4 1 “Music?” I replied. “Just what would you Vines, ete. All prize strains—many sterling novelties, 
A grain that looks like have me mt co bagi would JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. _ Floral Park, N.Y 


silk but remindsone more _ | | it be—?” 
a ee : But before I could go further, I was bom- co i -¥0) 
of iron in its resistance to barded. Everybody had a question to ask: B i. ( O MM 
° “Oh, please advise me about my little girl. Pian 
wear and hard knocks; a | She’s nine, and she seems talented, and—” o> Sh = S ot your money back 


surfacethatwill beautifully “Now there’s = way oy — my pape 
° , ractise, though I used to do very nicely. 
receive and holdw hat ever | What would you suggest about taking it up On every Conard Star Rose, you get 
stain orenamel you prefer; | again? ’’—and ‘“‘Now, my husband, he’s not a | our Star Tag Guarantee. This also 

7 | lover of the classics—” and “What are the | retains the name of the rose on durable 
the strength as well as the ff} | classics anyway?” celluloid. Valuable booklet, “Succes: 

Dear me, dear me! They were all talking | with Roses’, 10c. 

beauty necessary for fine at once, and they were all asking something Catalogue free 


furniture: reasonable rice | different. My hostess laughed and said: 
4 P “My, but it looks as if something has myrusas * Wwe ~arttny 
ones Co. Box 64, age 


> 6¢ ° e se j 
—that Ss Beautiful Birch. | happened! Give my friend a moment.” Robt: Pole, Pres. A. Winteer, V. Pres: 


i Backed by over 50 Years’ E Beh is 
Learn about it and am CLEARED my throat and tried to collect | 


will zmsisf on having it. |* my wits. ‘Now, it is interesting to see how 
you all, at the very mention of music, show 


Handsome illustrated book awaits such a wide-awake response. That you have ith i ! 
your name and address. Write something you must find out is a fine sign. I Put your faith in S. & H.! 


TODAY — a post card will suffice should like to answer you each individually, On 1200 acres of trial and propagating 
z /and I shall do so. But before I do so, let me je oy ak — bo nd wag 


The Birch anuf just say this in‘a general summary to you all. plants and trees are ready this sea- 
Manufacturers What you have just indicated is what I have son, as for 66 previous years. 


206 F. R. A. Buildi 5 5 lis be ” “pe A 
uilding = Oshkosh, Wis. found to be a condition all over this country. Write tonight for your catalog. 
Our hostess has not told you that I have met Storrs & Harrison Co, 


nearly three million men and women in my free Nurserymen and Secdsmen 
concerts. I have had the opportunity to hear Box 72 


learn about the wide range of queries and to work out the Painesville, Ohio 
information which has answered them. More » & 
particularly I have tried to interest them in at 
the best, so that patrons of vaudeville have 
changed into patrons of the concerts and opera. 
People want to know more about music—good | 
music—how to bring it into their homes, their | 
lives, and particularly to their children. They | 
want to know more about it, not merely that 
they may know how to go to concerts and opera, 
but that they may use it for its miraculous | 
| powers in bettering souls, minds, and bodies. 
“Now, take the case of the little girl of 


nine—”’ ; ee CATALOG 

I asked questions about her, and finding her to Garden Lovers 

to be just the sort who would respond to treat- Gives complete list of Wag- 

ment, I urged that she be put in the hands of a ner Roses, Hardy Flowers; 

’ ;, Shrubs, Trees anc 

; capable teacher. But how could the mother | nrc ey Tells you how 

N A | selec 2 Ti aC 2 That’e SO easy x to make your home sur- 

THE NS . Gees a4 | select the right teacher? That’s not so easy, | % . = ol Ng el gM 

ee “ is Sees BIRCH | but there are certain tests, to wit- -and here we | plains the mail service 
vi ahha . , learned what are the characteristics of the sia es 

a en ss . ee m . rite today for catalog 227 

worthy and unworthy teacher. But how to Waquer Park Husseries, 


Dodson Wren | keep the little one interested over the practising | @ Box 27, Sidney, Ohio 


House P N f 0 . * + ’ . r 
ain high. ‘ repare Now for Vur period? Now, that’s very simple. You must | Niserpined#oLendscape 
18.in. in” 1 1 remember—and again we started some further nig Gardeners-Florists 


diameter. ‘ 
points. 
Bird houses erected now and ready for | poses ° ° ee 
the birds on their return from migra- | The ev ening wore on. T found my friends 
tion will insure their being occupied. ° ° 3 . eo ‘Fy ae 
A few weeks of weathering wilif | holding as tightly to the discussion as if we had 
help to make them more popular : ‘ XS . . q 
with the birds, and will cause} | touched upon the most intimate secrets of | s ? 
them to blend with the natural ° i 4 
parodia. their hearts. By ONES AT. 
re jodson Bird Houses 1 * - Wh: ; . — 
iin ane eclontiheslts bolt: by Mr. hen it occurred to me: What would happen 4 Shrube.at 
Dodson, who has spent a lifetime in . Sean BE nsremeraae ae + } I + Beautiful Flowers, Roses and St 
studying the songbirds, their habits. in Goop Hot SEKEEPING, if I mig ht be intro- 2R= most reasonable prices. Delivered free 
9 hinjttacting them to beautiful F | duced by the Editor to you with the same (fverswhere. Have an attractive garden 
nis year. 


sanctuary on the Kankakee River. - "Pee > een . " . ‘ « I Vy 
“mé as s x g about 
remark: “Please tell us something abou “| Write today for Catalog No. 19 























Dodson Bird Heuses will add to 


t 1¢ beauty of your grounds, and =3}?? he , ¢ sn? y, re 
the sor ngbirds’ besides sitging music!” What would happen? Would there | \\ SIDNEY FLORAL co. Dept. 20 Sidney, O. 


oo protect vour trees, 1 | be questions from the readers? In fact, would wike 


wers and gardens. 


ter Now—Free Bird Book sent on} | there be something you want to know? About Dees a Plants — Vines 





! istrating Dodson Line, giving 4 < . 

ore jilse, beautiful colored bird yourself, your home, your children—in rela- : 

re pe esc cag | +: = . 5 ( for sale at producer's prices. High 

Joseph H. Dodson 7geidep? American tion to some phe ASE of music: If SO, I say to \ quality. True to Name. has be ars’ — 
udubon : 

i perience at your service pe Cata- 

764 Harrison St.. Kankakee, Ill. | you just what I said to the ladies at the social | \ } ee ee ee eS denne 


Dodson Sparrow Trap quaranteed to r -omm unity | 5. ¥. 
of these quarrelsoms pests. price $5.00 gathe -ring—ask, and I shall try to answer. Co., Box 119, Wall St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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When You Buy Your 
Building Lot 


By Lewis and Mary Theiss 


“ @™ PPRCXIMATELY 25,0c0,0c0 persons in 
A the United States are now living in 
temporary, crowded, and sometimes 
insanitary quarters. The nation is short more 
than 5,000,000 dwellings and apartments.” 
This statement was made early in the fall 
of 1920 by officials of the United States Hous- 
ing Corporation, after a careful survey of the 
housing situation throughout the nation. Pes- 
sibly the statement is a trifle overdrawn, but 
in any case a large number of our people lack 


homes—that is, homes in the real sense of the | 


word. Cessation of home building during the 
war, and subsequent high prices for materials 


and labor, with inadequate transportation | 


facilities, have brought about a condition that 
probably has had no parallel in our history. 
Now, it is evident, the price peak has been 
reached and probably passed. Slowly condi- 
tions are becoming stabilized. Now that 
home seekers feel assured that costs will rise 
no further, extensive home building opera- 
tions may be expected. 

The high prices now existing and likely to 
exist, however, will tempt home builders to 
stint their expenditures. The first thing to 
be purchased is always the home site, and the 
temptation to buy cheaper lots will be severe. 
To do that may be penny wise and pound 
foolish. 
builds but one home. That suffices for his 
lifetime. And that being the case, the wise 


man will consider what is most economical in | 


the long run, rather than what is cheapest at 
the moment. Most of us go into debt, in any 
case, when we build our homes, and if the 


addition of a few hundred dollars to the size 


of a debt is going to mean a real lessening of 
living costs throughout the years, the wise 
man will not hesitate to incur the added ex- 
pense. There is one sure way in which a 


little additional initial expense will insure | 
lower living costs through the years: that is | 


through the purchase of a lot large enough to 
provide an ample garden. 


A Garden is Essential 


There are many reasons why there should | 


be a garden in every home. To begin with, a 


garden is an essential part of a home, just as a | 


cooking stove and a good cellar are essentials. 
Practically, it is impossible to buy food in the 


markets that can compare in quality with the | 


food raised in the home garden. The moment 
vegetables are plucked, chemical changes begin 
within them that very quickly affect the qual- 
ity. Sugar corn, for instance, loses nearly 
one-third of its sugar within twenty hours 
after it is picked, and more than half within 
forty-eight hours. Evaporation proceeds 
rapidly in all plucked vegetables, quickly ren- 
dering them less succulent and toughening the 
fibrous matter. Rarely indeed can one secure 
commercial supplies of vegetables that are 
less than twenty-four hours old. More often 
market products are forty-eight to ninety-six 
hours old by the time they reach the table. 
And at that age many of them really have no 
quality left. Every real housekeeper cherishes 
the ambition to set before her family and her 
guests the very best there is in the food line. 
lhe best is to be had only in the home garden. 
For that reason alone an ample garden is really 
an essential of a truly successful home plot. 
From a landscape point of view, also, the 
home builder ought to desire a garden. A 
home plot large enough for a good garden 
lends an air of spaciousness to the grounds, 
Which affects the appearance thereof much as 
fine cloth alters the appearance of a garment. 
With more space at command, the home owner 
can work out more desirable landscape effects. 
And finally, a home plot ought to include a 
garden. It belongs with the home plot.. When 
the Scriptures give us a picture of a real home, 


In the ordinary case a householder | 





Name... 


urpees 
Seeds 


BURPEES 
GOLDEN 
BANTAM 
SWEET (CORN 


Grow 


Burpee’s Annual 
The Leading American Seed Catalog 


Burpee’s Annual is a complete guide to the vege- 
table and flower garden. It fully describes the Burpee 
Quality Seeds, with a hundred of the finest vegetables 
and: flowers illustrated in the colors of nature. 


Lower Prices. We have reduced the price of seeds 
by the pound wherever possible, and we have increased 


the number of seeds in each packet. 


You will find 


much lower prices in Burpee’s Annual for 1921. 


If you are interested in gardening, Burpee’s Annual 
will be mailed to you free. Write for your copy today. 


Just tear off the coupon and fill in the space below. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual. 


Street or R. F. D 





a GARDEN & | 
CKS cai | 


for 1921 


T'S FREE A WORTH WHILE BOOK wrrze Topsy 


For vegetable growers and all lovers of flowers. Lists 
the old stand-bys; tells of many new varieties. Valu- 
able instructions on planting and care. Get the benetit 
of the experience of the cidest catalog seed house and 
largest growers of Astersin America. For 72 years the 


Are the hardiest, fresh bloom-~ 
ing rose plants in America. 
Grown on their own roots in 
the fertile soil of New Castle. 
We give ycu the benefit of a 
lite time experience and the 





leading authority on vegetable, flower and farm seeds, 
plants, bulbs, and fruits. 12 greenhouses. 500 acres. 


Vick Quality Seeds Grow the Best Crops theEarth Produces 


This book, the best we have issued, is ab- 
soluiely free. Send for your copy today be- 
fore you forget. A postcard ts sufficient. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, 72 Stone St. 

,, Rochester, N.¥. The Flower City 


most select list in America. Every desirable Rose now 
cultivated in America is included in our immense stock-— 
and the prices are right. 

Our rose book for 1921 ROSES OF NEW CASTLE tells 
you how to make rose growing a success. Published and 
elaborately printed in actual colors. Send for your copy 
today—a postal will do. 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box 215 New Castle, Indiana 


PECIAL OFFER of TESTED SEEDS: 


If you write now for our 1921 Catalogue, we will 
send the Famous HENDERSON Collection of 
Seeds—one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, 
Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet Radish, 
Henderson’s Invincible Asters, Henderson’s Bril- 
liant Mixture Poppies, Giant Waved Spencer 
Sweet Peas. 
HOW TO GET THEM 

Simply state where you saw this advertisement, 
enclose ten cents for mailing the big Diamond 
Anniversary Catalogue, and the seeds will be 
sent without extra charge. 

EMPTY ENVELOPES COUNT FOR CASH 
These tested seeds come in acoupon envelope 
which, emptied and returned, will be accepted 
as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amount- 
ing to $1.00 or more. Don't delay; write at once. 


1921 CATALOGUE 
NOW READY 


Bigger and better than 
ever, the most beautiful 
and complete horticultural 
publication of the year, a 
book of 


168 pages 


8 color pages. Over 1000 
beautiful engravings show- 
ing actual results. A mine 
of valuable garden inform- 
ation. Send today for this 
helpful guide to a better 
garden and thespecial seed 
collection. 


35 & 37 
CORTLANDT. ST. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. contancr sz 


In using advertisements see page 4 





A Call— 


To the woman of ambition. 


To the woman who yearns for 
some necessity or luxury of 


life. 


To the woman who feels the 
need of a greater income to 
meet household expenses. 


To the college gir] dependent 
upon her own resources to 
complete her training. 


To the daughter who is stay- 
ing at home helping with 
the housework. 


To the young woman hold- 
ing a_ responsible office 
position. 


To the woman of engaging 
personality, education, and 
with the ability to meet 


people. 


To the woman who could use 
more money. 


Wherever she may be—in 
village, town or city—we send 
this message of opportunity. 


If one of the above groups 
includes you, and if you can 
use $10, $20, $50, or more, 
every month, there is an oppor- 
tunity for you to represent 
one of the largest publishing 
houses in the world. 


We need a representative in 
your neighborhood to look 
after the new and renewal 
subscriptions to Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING and five other great 
magazines. 


Just mail us, today, the cou- 
pon below, and full particulars 
will be sent you. 


Dept. 2A, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
119 West 40th Street, 
New York City 


Please send me full particulars of your 
money making plan. 


ADDRESS 


City 


February 








When You Buy Your 
Building Lot 


of true domesticity, they refer to the house- 
holder as sitting under his own vine and fig 
tree. They do not mention the Norway maple 
and the privet hedge, or their early-day equiva- 
lents, but speak rather of those things that 
spell domesticity and connote abundance. So 
a garden is an essential part of a home plot. 
It belongs to it. It is the modern equivalent 
of the ancient vine and fig tree. 


suggests domesticity. 
Furthermore, a good garden adds attractive- 


ness. Beauty has money value as well as men- | 


tal worth. An attractive home will sell for 
more than an unattractive one, even if size, 
location, environment, and other qualities 
seem equal. To be sure, not many of us build 
or buy our homes with the idea of selling them. 
Yet market values are a thing we may well 
bear in mind. A home plot large enough to 
have an ample garden is going to appreciate 
in value faster in the future than one that has 
not garden space. Bear that in mind. 

For we are now reaching a condition new in 
American life. We are coming to the time 
when economic conditions are going to make 
gardeners of us all, or at least of all who by 
any possibility can secure land enough for 
garden purposes. The cost of food not only 
will not go down, but as the years go by it will 
continue to advance. Many people do not be- 
lieve that. They forget that the war has left a 
changed world. The only hope of lowering 
living costs lies in doing more of one’s work 
oneself, including the raising of food. 


Building Costs of the Future 

Ever since the war began, most of us have 
lived in the vain belief that prices will go back 
to their former levels. They never will. A 
few commodities may drop to former figures, 
but the great bulk of products has reached a 
permanently higher plane of prices. In the 
final analysis, cheap commodities are based 
upon a cheap food supply. And a cheap food 
supply is a thing of the past in America. 

The shifting of workers from one industry 
to another may tend to cheapen certain com- 
modities. When everybody was making war 
munitions, scarcity of lab r curtailed the 
production, for instance, of furniture, hard- 
ware, cloth, etc. Workers may shift back into 
the production of those articles, and an in- 
creased production may somewhat lower 
prices. But with food production the situa- 
tion is entirely different. A redistribution of 
farming forces would not lower food prices, 
because the farming forces are steadily becoming 
smaller. 

If we consult the census, we find that in 
1880 less than 30 percent of our people lived 
in towns. In 1890 more than 36 percent were 
town dwellers. By 1900 our urban population 
exceeded 4o percent of the total. In 1910some 
46 percent were living in towns. And the 1920 


census will show, according to latest estimates, | 
that nearly or fully 52 percent of our people | 
This means that in 1880 | 


are now city folk. 
more than 70 of each 100 population were en- 
gaged in food production. ‘Today only about 
48 of each 100 are food producers. 

If this movement away from the farms were 
a war movement, we might hope for a read- 
justment, just as we are having a realignment 
of industrial forces. But the war had nothing 
to do with creating this movement. It merely 
hastened what was already in progress. And 


| it so accelerated the movement that the next 


decade is likely to see an even greater drift 
away from the farms than the past decade 
witnessed. 


More truly, | 
perhaps, than any other landscape feature, it | 











If ycu wish to form a pretty good estimate | 


| of food prices in the future, look at them in 
| the past. 


In 1890, in our old home in south- 
ern New Jersey, one could buy tomatoes at 
25 or 30 cents for a °/s bushel basket; peaches 


at 35 to 50 cents; watermelons at 5 to 25 cents | 
each; cantaloupes at 25 to 50 cents a basket; | 
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Baby’s 
Comfort 


S secured in colic and other minor 

ailments by using a water bottle. 
Also needed for warming carriage 
and to prevent nursing bottle from 
chilling. 


An extra-good bottle costs less in 
the end so get the dependable 


* Whitall Tatum 


Maroon ‘‘Special’’ 


No better bottle can be made at any 
price; doubly reinforced; guaranteed 
two years, but lasts much longer. 


Obtainable at all first-class drug stores 


$3.50 fi! sie $3.75 stississipns 
Other Sizes 


Whitall Tatum Company 
75 Years Makers 

of Dependable Goods 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Boston 
San Francisco * 

_@ 


will not burst it. 





StoutWomen 
(an look 
yp slender 


x 


PPEARANCEislargelyamat- 

ter of clothes, Nomatter how 

4 stout you are youcan look considerably 

more slender if your clothes are de- 
signed with slenderizing lines, 

Lane Bryant specializes in just such clothes 
for Stout Women—clothcs that gre ultra- 
fashionable, beautiful and graceful—clothes 
whose lines will make you look slender, 

Style Book FREE 
The only style book published exclusively 
for Stout Women, Pictures smartest 
Spring and Summer Coats, Suits, 
Dresses, etc. Sizes 38to 56 bust. 
Your Money Back If Not 
Satisfied. Write 
today, Dept. 12 


=< Bryan 
O8Stat FifibAve NewYork 


Be An Expert Dress Designer 


Learn Designing and Making, easily by mail, at your 
home. Earn $40 week up. Sample fascinating lessons 
free Write immediately. franklin Institule, Dept.F882, Rochester, N.Y. 














Old-Time Drudgery 
New-Day Efficiency 


with a Bissell’s Carpet Sweeper 


Odust clouds. No tired arms and back. 

No wear and tear on rugs and carpets. 
Light, smooth-running, easy to clean—a 
Bissell’s makes the daily sweeping a quick, 
pleasant task. Means a cleaner, brighter, 
healthier home. Bissell’s Carpet Sweeper, 
with famous ‘‘Cyco” Ball Bearings, for the 
price of four or five brooms. 


* BISSELL’S 


SWEEPERS 


For the more general cleaning—Bissell’s 
New Lightweight Vacuum Sweeper. More 
suction than most other non-electrics, at a small 
part of their cost. 

Every home needs both. 

Let your dealer show you a Bissell’s. 
Send for price list and booklet—‘‘Sweep- 
ing Facts and Fallacies.” 

BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 

230 Erie St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Oldest and Largest Sweeper Makers 
Made in Canada, too 
Put your Sweeping Reliance on a Bisseli’s Appliance 
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A Rich Tinted 
Lithograph 


will perfect the decorative color scheme of a 
room. You can easily hang up other pictures, 
prints or draperies if you use 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads —Steel Points 


Transparent glass heads, practically invisible; easily 
inserted, easily withdrawn. Will hold firmly and 
can be used over and over again. 

Suggest a use, and we'll send you Free Samples. 


Sold omens ty Fnderens, 15° per 
Stationery, Drug, oto Supply _ 
and Department Stores. pkt 

Moore Push-Pin Co. 
1-2 Berkley St Phila., Pa. 


| LRafacel 


Special Low Factory Price 
direct to you. Cooker is alumi- 
num lined throughout. Full 
set of famous “Wear Ever” 
aluminum cooking utensils 
comes with it. Ask for free 
Home Science Book. 
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WM. CAMPBELL CO. 
96 


Detroit, Mich. 


prime shad at 25 cents each; fine meats at 21 | 
to 25 cents a pound; and so on. By 1900 there } 


was much complaint at the cost of food. By 
1910 this protest had risen to a loud cry. 
Nineteen-twenty finds us almost stunned at 
the terrible prices of food products. To be 
sure, food prices are now abnormally high, 
like all other prices. 
ence. When other commodity prices fall, food 
prices probably will not keep pace with them. 

The movement away from the soil is in full 
swing. It is going to continue, at least for 
many years. A decrease in workers means a 
decrease in crop acreage and smaller crops, 


with resultant high prices. The only way the | 
farmer has to get more help is to bid against | 
That he can not afford to do, as he | 


industry. 
gets too small a part of the consumer’s dollar. 
But assume that he can and does bid against 


industry, and so obtains the help needed to | 


keep up the food supply. In farming, as in 
industry, higher wages mean higher prices. 


When the farmer must pay $7 a day for harvest | 


hands, as was necessary in the wheat belt dur- 


|ing the 1920 harvest, there can be but one 


result in the long run—higher prices for bread. 

The prospective home owner may take it 
for a certainty then, that as the years roll by 
he will have to pay more and more for the food 
necessary to support his family. If a relatively 
small increase in the initial expenditure will 
largely reduce his future living costs, it would 
be foolish indeed not to make that expendi- 
ture. It is a poor garden that will not produce 
close to $100 worth of food at present prices. 
A plot 50 x 50 or its equivalent ought to do 
that if worked intelligently, and a larger one 
should yield in proportion. 


One Man’s Opportunity 
Twelve or fifteen years ago, before living 
costs were so oppressive, friends of ours built 
themselves a home. For $800 they had oppor- 


tunity to buy an enormous double lot that | | 


would have given them ample garden room 


and lent an air of spaciousness to their grounds. | 


Furthermore the plot would have been an 


asset since, in a pinch, part of the land could | 
Also, the | 


have been sold as a building lot. 
location was one of the finest in the town. 
But not having much ready cash, these home 
builders decided to take only half the lot and 
so save $400. In effect that made it impossible 
for them ever to have a garden. 

The years have passed. Another house 
now stands on the other half of the lot, shutting 
out air and sunlight. Both houses look 
crowded. Real estate has advanced greatly in 
that locality. Had our friends bought the 


|entire lot, their property today would be 
worth immensely more than it is. 


Worst of 
all, hardly a penny has been paid on the mort- 
Rising living costs, without adequate 
increases in salary, have entirely upset all the 
original plans for liquidating the mortgage. 
There are several children in the family, and 
food bills are staggering. Had these home build- 
ers purchased the entire lot, they could culti- 
vate a garden that would easily lessen their 
food bill by $100 a year. The sum thus saved 
would not only have paid fer the additional 


land, but would even have cut down the mort- 


gage materially. 


e . | 
Among the people who will build these | 
| homes that Uncle Sam says we lack, how 


many will go through this same hard experi- 
ence? 
hence, even as these “ome builders have waked 
up, and cry “Too late!’”’ Continually history 
repeats itself. Go back over the years and see 
how prices have steadily and_ persistently 
crept upward. The whole teaching of a cen- 
tury is that living will mount higher and 
higher. 
plot. Make sure that you get a real home 
plot—not a mere place in which to put a 
house, but a home plot in every sense of the 
word. That means a plot with ample room 
for a garden. 

For gardening is an essential part of home 
making. People in other lands have gardens 
and are proud of them. It almost seems as 


In using advertisements see page 4 


How many will wake up, a few years | 


But there is this differ- | 


| 





Bear that in mind in buying a home | 
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| Can You Remember 


70-50? 


Do you remember numbers? 

Look closely at the little switch shown 
|| below. Probably you have seen this 
convenience before. Maybe it was at- | 


tached to the cord of your neighbor’s 
||} electric grill, iron, toaster or perco- |} 
|| lator. Perhaps you have seen her turn 
the current “on” and “off” without 
yanking at the hot connector plug or 
spilling the toast or coffee—without 
getting up from the table. 


A eal Ff 


7030 SWITCH 


But did you notice the number ‘70- 
50” on the switch? In looking at the 
more modern electrical appliances, did | 
|} you notice the little push-button | 
switch stamped “70-50”? A million 
housewives have remembered that | 
name. They have paid their electrical 
dealer 75 cents for one of these great | 
little conveniences and have had him 

|| attach it to their iron. toaster or grill. 











See if you can recall the 


Test your memory. I 
4 Then say it 


name “70-50” tomorrow morning. 
to your electrical dealer. 
THE CUTLER-HAMMER MFG. CO. 
Switch and Specialty Department | 
Milwaukee and New York | 
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Sturdy as Oaks 
Dingee roses are always grown on their own 
roots—and are absolutely the dest for the 
amateur planter. Send today for our 
‘New Guide to Rose Culture”’ for 1921— 
t’s free. It isn’t a catalog—it’s a practical 
work on rose growing. Profusely illustrated. 
Offers 500 Roses and other plants, bulbs and 

seeds, and tells how to grow them. Safe deliv- 

guaranteed. Est. 1850. 70 greenhouses- 


ery 850 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 251, West Grove. Pa._ 


Vocational Schools 


WE shall be very glad to be of assistance to you in 
finding a vocational training school of any kind 
Write us full particulars. Good Housekeeping School 
Department, 119 West 40th Street, New York City. 












“Cooking For Profi 


YOU can earn a handsome income at home thru home- 
cooked food, catering, tea-room and cafeteria m’s't, 
ete. Fuill instruction by mail. Write for booklet. 


Amer. School of Home Economics, 507 W. 69th St., Chicago 
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Be Well! Be What You 


Will to Be 


You can if you will intelligently direct your efforts. If you have 
good health and a good figure, keep them; if you haven’t, get 
them. You can have as good a Figure as any woman, if you 
will learn to Stand Correctly and develop the proper muscles to 
hold you in poise so that you stand so from habit. 

If you are too large you can 

Reduce Your Weight 

If you are too thin you can 


Build Up Your Flesh 


You can build up thin necks, undeveloped busts, etc. You can 


Stand Correctly 
Walk Properly 
Breathe Correctly 

You can get a good circulation and strength of all muscles of 
the vital organs so that all sorts of ailments which depend upon 
pure blood and strength and position of vital organs, disappear. 

How do I know all this? I KNOW it because [ have accom- 
plished this for over 100,000 women, and what I have done for 
one woman I can do for YOU. 

While I am giving you definite, detailed directions, which you 
follow in the privacy of your room, I am also writing you inspira- 
tional letters, holding your ideal before you until you accomplish 
what we set out to accomplish. 

Realize that your health lies largely in your own hands 
and that you CAN reach your ideal 
in figure and poise. 

If you could read the mail on my 
desk for one day, you wouldn’t hesi- 
tate to begin at once. 

Physicians are my best friends. Their 
wives and daughters are my pupils. 


You Can Free 
Yourself from 


Excess flesh in any part ot 
body 
Thin Bust, 
or Arms 
Round Shoulders 
Incorrect Standing 
Incorrect Walking 
Poor Compiexion 
Poor Circulation 
Lame Back 
Headache 
Sleeplessness 
Lack of Reserve 
Nervousness 
Irritability 
Constipation 
Indigestion 
Dizziness 
Rheumatism 
Colds 
Torpid Liver 
Mal-assimilation 
Auto-Intoxication 


Chest, Neck 


is doing. 


care of their bodies.” 


to women. Write me now. Don't wait. 


American 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 22, 215 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


Medicine 


S2 


Says: 


“Physicians certainly approve of the splendid work Susanna Cocroft 
Miss Cocroft is today probably more familiar with the 
physical needs of womankind than any other person in America. 
The world is a much better place to live in because of the success 
Susanna Cocroft has had in showing her sisters how to live and take 


_Sit down and write me TODAY. If I cannot help you, I'll tell you what 
will, and I will send you FREE my booklet containing many valuable hints 
You may forget it. 


Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on conditioning women as our training camps conditioned our men 





make drawings worth real money. 


your age 


ETE a FU eTTY nN SETTEV ED ever TET sam rue Tere rere: 


-3 


err Sonn Crm orn Tt 


spare time at home, or to become a regular commercial artist. 
50, $75, $100 a week, and sometimes even more. 
JRE,’’ a book telling all about this fascinating Course. the great need for good 
artists, and bow you can turn your talent into money. 





Goop HousEKEEPING’s Book of 
RecIPES avd HOUSEHOLD DISCOVERIES 


This 240-page book contains hundreds of recipes and many 


valuable household discoveries. 


Learn to Draw at Home in Your Spare Time 
If you like to draw, develop your artistic talent. 
now imperfect, you can easily learn by the Federal home-study Course, to 
The Course is simple, clearly explained 
step by step, and youreceive individual personal criticisms on your lessons. 
The Federal! ‘‘Master Course’’ in a few months prepares you to earn money in your 
Well-trained artists 
We will gladly send *““YOUR 


Even if your work is 


Send 6c in stamps, giving 


Federal School of Com’! Designing, 251 Federal Sehools Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
OT Te ne Ue ee I 
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It is not for sale at any price 


—but it will be given to you absolutely free if you will send 
us the name and address of a new subscriber together with 
remittance for $3.00 for one year’s subscription to Good 


Housekeeping. 


In sending the remittance with ‘the sub- 


scriber’s name and address, do not forget to send us your own 
name and address so we can send you the book. Address 


~ 


Goov Housexeepinc, 119 West 4oth St., New York City 


For a compleic description of the book see page 93 of this issue. 
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When You Buy Your 
Building Lot 


though many of us are actually ashamed to 
possess gardens. Necessity is going to make 
gardeners of most of us. We are going to 
take a saner view of gardening and of life in 
general. We are going to learn that if we 
want lower living costs, we shall have to get 
along without being waited on so extensively, 
Our forefathers did not feel the pinch of 
existence so much, because they partly or 
wholly raised their own food. If we want to 
lower living costs, we must do the same. A 
generous lot, then, is really an asset rather 
than a liability. Unless we are penny wise and 
pound foolish, we will bear that in mind in 
selecting our home sites. 


The Dwarfies 


(Continued from page 57) 


the next Valentine’s Day every little child in 
the place could have a lovely valentine. 

At another house the Dwarfies peeped 
around the corner when the door opened; they 
laughed heartily to themselves when a nice old 
lady came out to pick up her valentine and 
said, ‘I saw you, little Jimmy Jones. Bless 
your heart for thinking of a lonely old lady! 
If you will come back, I will give you a pocket- 
ful of cookies!” 

The Dwarfies would have liked the cookies 
very much, but they wished the old lady to be- 
lieve the valentine had been given her by 
Jimmy Jones, for they knew she would give 
Jimmy the cookies the next time she saw him. 

There was only one house the Dwarfies vis- 
ited where they did not bring happiness. It 
was the house of Grumpy Grimes. Grumpy 
Grimes had forgotten long ago that he had 
ever been a boy, so when the Dwarfies put a 
pretty valentine under his door and stamped 
on his porch, Grumpy Grimes opened the door 
quickly and cried, “Sic him!” 

The Dwarfies scrambled over the fence as 
fast as they could, but Grumpy Grim>s’ dog 
caught the last little Dwarfie and tore his coat, 
before he noticed it was a Dwarfie. Of course 
the dog was very sorry, for even puppy dogs 
know that Dwarfies are good creatures. 

But the real surprise came at a house where 
some children were having a party. The 
Dwarfies did not know of the party, for the 
children had planned to catch the next boy or 
girl who put a valentine under the door, so 
they turned out all the lights and hid in the 
front hall. So the Dwarfies had hardly 
reached the porch when the door flew open, and 
the children came rushing out. 

My! how the Dwarfies scurried. The chil- 
dren caught most of them and carried them 
into the house. The Dwarfies who managed to 
escape peeped through the windows and when 
they saw that the children were feeding their 
brothers ice-cream and cakes, they walked 
right up to the door and asked if they might 
come in too. So all the Dwarfies enjoyed 
the valentine party until it was time for the 
children to go home. 

It was a long, long way back to their forest 
home, and the Dwarfies probably would not 
have reached there before morning had not a 
flock of crows happened along and offered to 
carry the Dwarfies home. 

Just as the Dwarfies reached the great oak 
tree Mrs. Deedie Dwarfie came to the door 
with a tiny lantern. ‘You are just in time!” 
she laughed. “All the Bunny Fuzzy-Gray 
Squirrels just came, and we are starting to 
roast chestnuts!” 

The Dwarfies were very grateful to the 
Crows for bringing them home, so the Crows 
were invited inside to the feast. As none of 
the little forest creatures went to bed until it 
was almost time to get up, you may know the 
Dwarfies received as much pleasure as they 
had given when they made so many children 
happy with the lovely valentines. 
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Above, a_ beautiful 
old mirrored sconce 
has been wired for 
electricity. At the 
left is a semi-indirect 
fixture of classic form, 
suitable for a_ hall 


es Se 





Restful Home Lighting 
(Continued from page 21) 


consciously or unconsciously expressed in the 
lighting of the living-room. 

The trend in residence lighting today is 
toward the elimination of the old practise of a 
few light sources of high intensity, and leans 
toward more light sources of relatively low 
candle power. This is thoroughly practical, 
for it means a more flexible system of lighting 
and, therefore, a more economical system. 
The economy is apparent immediately, for 
such a system means that light is used only 
where necessary. As an example we might 
take the case of a person playing the piano. 
Under the old system, he would turn on the 
lights in the central chandelier—probably four 
or five lamps of high intensity—and illuminate 
the whole room brilliantly. With the new 
order of more lights of lower individual in- 
tensity, he turns on the single lamp placed 
near the piano and is thoroughly satisfied 
with the result. If, perchance, there is a 
person reading or sewing in another part of 
the room, the light for that occupation is also 
turned on, the two lights affording sufficient 
general illumination as well as the desired 
localized lighting. 

It is not by any means a difficult problem to 
plan such a system of lighting. The main 
points to consider are these: the use to which 
the room is to be put; the type and location 
of the important pieces of furniture; and the 
potential decorative value of the lighting units. 

By taking up the different rooms of the 
home and suggesting various methods of 
illumination, we lay a foundation for the 
individual family to use as a basis—either for 
planning the illumination of the new home, 
or changing that in the old home. 


Lighting the Living-Room 

Let us start with the living-room. What is 
the living-room—what purpose does it serve? 
Generally it is the largest room in the house, 
and it is often parlor, reception room, library, 
music room, and sitting-room combined in 
one. In it we read, sew, converse, play cards, 
enjoy our games and our music. Let us do 
the various moods and expressions of this 
room justice, and light it by means of a number 
of glowing, colorful table and floor lamps. 
Placed in well-considered relation to the fur- 
niture groups designed for the special uses of 


the living-room, these lamps answer the pur- | 


pose as no one or two ceiling fixtures with 
their blaze of white light can serve it. Then 
these lamps have other advantages, as well. 































wear them 


St. Valentine 
Novelties 


You can’t havea really 
gay Valentine party 
without Dennison’s 
crepe paper novelties, 
heart cut-outs, and place 
cards. Have them and 
the party can’t fail. At 
stationers and depart- 
ment stores. 


Send 5 cents to Dennison, Department D, 
Framingham, Mass., jor ““Party Book” 


BLAC | 


Face Powper 





When you ask your druggist for Lablache, 
why is it he seldom offers you a substitute? 
Because he knows there is no better face 


powder, and that the 
class of women who 
use it are satisfied 

it’s so natural. 


Refuse Substitutes 

They may be dan- 
gerous, Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 7éc. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes _ sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
for a sample box. 


BEN LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept.61 


125 Kingston St. , Boston. Mass. 


DIX-MAKE House and 
Porch Dresses have abol- 
ished forever the notion 
that the useful must be 
unattractive. Those who 


of being always tastefully 
and attractively gowned. 





tyles for {pring 


IX-MAKE dress 
No. 734 illustrated 


is a very smart and 





Se in pink, blue or black 
small check gingham. Price 
$6.75. Buy it at leading 
department stores. If your 
dealer does not carry Dix- 
Make dresses send us your 
order asking for list of deal- 


ers and folder No. 17, which 


illustrates attractive new 


models from $4.50 up. 


Henry A. Dix & Sons Co. 
New York City 


Dix Building 












Makers also 
of DIX- MAKE 
Nurses’ and 
Maids’ Uniforms 








are conscious 











A Blessing 


BERTHE MAY maternity cor- 
set is light and most comforte 
able, a real blessing to expec- 
tant mothers. Maintains figure 
in healthful way;. insures. ab- 
solute and constant abdominal 
support without pressure or 
constricture. Perfectly protects 
mother and child. Adjustable 
feature permits wearing before 
and throughout maternity 
period. Dress as usual. Physi- 
—— everywhere recommend 
the 


battery MATERNITY 


Corset, Belt and Brassiere. 
Unsurpassed for stout women or invalids. Write 
for booklet 7; free in plain sealed envelope. » 
Order by mail, satisfaction guaranteed. 
BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th St., New York 








Hair 
Waver | 
Curler 


and 


Barrette “. 


Aurora: 
Vice-Versa (Reversible) Waver 


OSE lovely soft waves you envy may be yours 
ens “Aurora”? Wavers. NO HEAT REQUIRED, 
hey work while you dress, read or sleep. In a short 
time you have a fluffy, natural wave: To make a curl, 
wind dampened hair around both your finger and part 
of curler, lock the curler, withdraw finger, and you 
have a perfect curl, Two colors: Shell or Amber, 





If not at your dealer’s, send 25c for a card of three 
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In using advertisements see page 4 123 
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Dark blue backg 


BENGAL: ORIENTAL RUGS 





Oe je 


round. Many shades of French blue, old rose. 


light rose, sage green, gold and taupe have been used in the design 





DIRECT FROM MILL 
YA we Send stamp for Free Samples 

ot 50 shades. Superior —, 
quality. Great variety of bright colors; - 


also Gray, Brown, Navy, etc. 
Lowest Prices. Agents Wanted. 
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Ve dainty confection of “Paris 
A DISTINCTIVE DELICACY 
FOR THE DINNER PARTY 
~~ IN GLASS JARS AT’ 
THE BEST GROCERY AND 
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Booklet on PR quest 
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72-p. Lists Free. We Buy Stamps. Estab. 25 yrs. 
Hussman Stamp Co., Dept. 113 St. Louis, Mo. 


1 5 8 Genuine Foreign Stamps — Mexico War 
Issues, Venezuela, Saivador and India 
Service, Guatemala, China, etc. Only finest 1 Oc 
ipproval sheets, SO to 60°7. Agents Wanted. Big 


For All Fish Dishes 


Burnham 8 Mortill 


Fish Flakes 


The firm white meat of choicest Cod and 
Haddock—direct from the sea to you and 
immediately obtainable 


AT YOUR GROCER’S 


Ready for instant use in preparing 
Creamed Fish Fish Cakes 
Fish Hash Fish Soufflé 

and many other tempting fish dishes. 


Free on request—*‘Good Fating”’ 
a booklet of delicious recipes 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 








Restful Home Lighting 


They are mobile; as many may be lighted as 
may be necessary; and the lamps may at all 
times be decorative furnishings. The latte: 
advantage is expecially appealing, for th 
decorative possibilities of light and color 
combined are infinite. And never before h:; 

there been such a marvelous range of lamps 
from which to choose. For example, if thi 
main table is of the type that backs up to th: 


| davenport, it will have companion lamps 


| 


If it is a gate-leg table in a corner, it will sup 
port one large lamp. Big, deep-cushioned 
easy chairs will fraternize with the standing 
chair lamp, as in the living-room vista seen 
through the hall at the top of page 21, and 
the piano will be equipped with a special piano 
lamp, or will have a tall, graceful floor lamp 
standing nevr it. The desk, of course, will lx 
equipped with its own carefully-shaded lamp. 


Modern Methods of Installation 

An adequate number of baseboard recep- 
tacles is necessary for such lighting effects in 
the living-room and elsewhere. This is a 
feature for which not only the people who are 
now building, but also those who live in old 
houses are learning to make ample provision. 
In the days when the installation of portable 
lamps in an old house involved cutting holes in 
floors and partitions, with the attendant 
muss, confusion, and almost prohibitive ex- 
pense, the majority were deterred from en- 
joying the economy and convenience which 
such fixtures afford. Modern methods, how- 
ever, eliminate dirt and clutter and minimize 
the cost by running wires over the surfaces 
of walls and ceilings in flat metal casings 
painted to match their background and thus 
rendered almost invisible. A small living 
room should have at least four baseboard out 
lets, and a room 14x24 feet should have not 
less than six. A safe rule is to provide one 
baseboard outlet for each fifty square feet of 
floor area in the living-room. 

There are some householders, as well as 
builders and architects, who prefer a higher 
intensity of general illumination than that 
afforded by lamps alone. This may be se- 
cured by the addition of wall brackets, or a 
center fixture, or possibly both. Three excel 
lent examples may be seen at the bottom ol 


page 20. 


Requirements in the Dining-Room 
By comparison with the living-room, the 


| dining-room. in some respects presents the 


oppo-ite extreme. There is only one focal 
po-nt of interest in the room, namely, the 
tible and its appointments. A_ brightly 
illuminated table holds the interest of the 
diners, and a low general illumination in the 
outskirts of the room hems them in. 

There are two ways of achieving this result. 
Wax or electric candles on the table may 
provide localized light to supplement the soft 
glow from shaded wall brackets, or a central 
fixture may be placed above the table. The 


| candelabra type of chandelier has won popu 


larity by its delicacy and grace, and while more 


| often used to provide general than localized 





illumination, it may be made to serve the 
dining table by covering the “candles” with 
individual shades which reflect the light down- 
ward. Still more efficient as table illuminants 
are the shower fixtures which consist of a 
group of pendant bulbs, each covered with a 
shade of soft-toned glass. If the shades are 
deep enough to conceal the bulb, and have « 
small lower aperture, the effect may be quite 
delightiul. A most unusual type of dining 
room fixture is the quaint lantern above th« 
table at the top of page 20. This, of course, 
necessitates the use of candles on the table. 


Semi-Indirect Lighting 
The semi-indirect type of fixture is beginning 
to figure with increasing prominence in the 
lighting schemes of modern homes. In its 
simplest form it consists of a translucent glass 
bowl of decorative design, enclosing a power- 











ful lamp and suspended from the ceiling by 
metal chains. A portion of the light is 
filtered downward through the walls of the 
bowl, thus eliminating the shadow cast by 
metal fixtures, but the greater part is thrown 
against the ceiling, which acts as a reflector. 
On page 123 is shown an attractive fixture 
of this type. 

A variant of the simple glass bowl has a 
double wall in which a piece of cretonne or 
printed silk may be enclosed, thus matching 
the decoration ot the fixture to the draperies 
of the room in which it hangs. Still more 
elaborate is a fixture in which the electric bulb 
is contained in a bottomless bow] of enameled 
metal with the lower opening covered with a 
heavy glass diffusing disk. The entire fixture 
is then enclosed in a silk or parchment shade, 
thus combining the advantages of semi- 
indirect lighting with the decorative quality 
of colorful fabrics which impart to the light 
a soft and glowing radiance. 


Bedroom Requisites 
The lighting of the library and sun parlor 
follows the rules established for the living- 
room. Bedroom lighting presents a little 
more complicated aspect. Here we must have 





plenty of light where it is needed— almost 
entirely a question of strict utility. But who 


wants a bedroom lighted like a factory work- 
shop, efficiently but not decoratively? So we 
must cunningly steer our lighting course 
between the Scylla of too much utility and the 
Charybdis of not enough beauty. 

First, let us consider what purposes must 
be met. Dressing is the prime requisite— 
reading in bed, sewing, and writing letters are 
the less important factors. To take care of 
these, we must come back to the standard 
rule of several light sources of low individual 
intensity. A center fixture, if used at all, should 
be depended upon only for general lighting, and 
supplemented by special lights at the dresser 
or dressing table, and small bedside or desk 
lamps. Localized lighting at the dresser may 
be secured either by a simple one-light pen- 
dant fixture, or by brackets on either side of the 
mirror about six teet above the floor. 1f brack- 
ets are used at the dressing table, they should 
be lower, in as much as the user is seated. 
Electric candles in tall candlesticks may standon 
the table or dresser, as in the well-appointed 
bedroom on page 20, where the general illumi- 
nation is provided by graceful wall brackets. 


Bathrooms and Stair Wells 


The problem in the bathroom is to provide 
a suitable arrangement of lamps for the 
mirror. This provides for localized lighting 
at the point where it is most needed, and for 
general lighting as well. Two light sources— 
one on each side of the mirror—at a height of 
about sixty-five inches above the floor, fulfill 
all requirements. 

Stairways are best lighted by ceiling balls 
or bowls controlled by three-way switches, or 
by lanterns and semi-indirect fixtures similar 
to those on pages 21 and 123. Fixtures of 
similar character are satisfactory for halls 
and vestibules. Wall brackets may be used in 
a hall, either alone or as accessories to the 
center light, asat the topof page 21. However, 
the stairway itself should be well lighted 
as a matter of safety, and ceiling fixtures can 
not be excelled in this respect. 

Kitchen lighting is important, for the 
h susewife needs a satisfactory system of 
i lumination here if she is to do her work in 
this room without undue strain. The central 
hxture should be close to the ceiling, and for 
this purpose an open glass reflector equipped 
with a diffusing lamp is quite satisfactory. 
It is wise also to provide for a bracket outlet 
over the stove, work table, and sink—espe- 
cially if the kitchen is large—so that the worker 
does not throw a shadow on her work. 


Ii vou need advice on problems suggested by this 
send a two-cent stamp to the Department 
of Furnishings and Decorations for a question- 
hich will be mailed to ‘vou to fill out 


article, 


naire 





‘CANDY—ALL KINDS 


| failure is impossible 
| Ricker, P.O. Box 458, Lynbrook, Long Island, N. Y. 
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vi It is the captivating beauty and unusual utility of 5 
IC MIDDLETOWN Silverware, coupled with unsur- C3 
NK passed quality, richness of design and moderateness ais 
ri of cost that have made it the most popular table- yi 
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| COPLEY CRAFT EASTER CARDS 


Hand-colored, sent on approval. An individual line, 
| known both for the beauty of its hand-coloring and its dis- 
tinetive verses. Special rates to Gift Shops. Personal 
| mail orders attended to. Christmas samples now ready. 
JESSIE H. MCNICOL, 20 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Learn how to make itin your own home. My book 
teaches youhow. My recipes are absolutely reliable, 
For particulars write Margery A. 

















| Let the * 


Shaw Family 


Supply your Jams 
Madefromluscious, sun-ripened, full-flavored 
| California Fruits and Berries 


| pure granulated sugar, and nothing else. 
Just pure, wholesome, “homey” jam. A 
real treat for all the family, particularly 
the kiddies. 
Send check or money order for $3.60 and 
| we will deliver, prepaid to any address in the 
U.S., direct from the shining Shaw kettles 
to your door, 8 full-pound enamel-lined 
containers of Shaw’s Fine Jams, including 
Strawberry, Raspberry, Golden Apricot, 
and five other delicious varieties. Address 


The Shaw Family 


| 152 E. Virginia St., San Jose, California 
Reference: Any Bank in San Jose 


You want to 
be the best 
cake maker in your 
I can teach you how. 





neighborhood. 


If you will follow my methods you can on your 
first attempt build a delicious angel food cake 
and many other kinds—cakes that will imme- 


diately give you a wonderful reputation. 
One woman I 


Your Chance for Profit—taught sold 300 


cakes, made by my methods, for $3 each. I 
have thousands of !etters from thankful women 
who are making cakes by the 

meth- 


‘OsbornCake Making System—oas ar< 


original. You cannot fail with them. They are 
easy to learn and you are sure of success the first 
time. Just tear off the coupon, fill it out and 
mail it in. I will send you particulars right 
away with no obligation on your part 


Mrs. Grace Osborn, 
Dept. B-6 Bay City, Mich. 

Send me without obligation full particulars 
about the famous Osborn Cake System. 


Name — 


Address 





In using advertisements see page 4 





Dye it Right! 


Don’t Streak, Spot or Ruin your Material in 
a Poor Dye 


The Flaming Forest 
(Continued from page 32) 


out of it unburned. And deep in his heart he 
knew it was not a sin to love, even as he 
loved, if he kept that -love-to himself. What 
he had done when Marie-Anne stood at the 
window he could nct undo. St. Pierre would 
probably have killed him for touching her hair 
with his lips, and he would not have blamed 


| St. Pierre. But she had not felt that stolen 


Each package of “Diamond Dyes” contains direc- 
tions so simple that any woman can diamond-dye a 
new, rich, fadeless color into worn, shabby garments, 
draperies, coverings, everything, no matter what the 
material may be. 


Buy “Diamond Dyes’”—then perfect results are 
guaranteed even if you have never dyed before. Your 
druggist has a “Diamond Dyes” Color Card showing 
16 rich colors. 


It’s easy and really fun to diamond-dye— 


Woolens Skirts Stockings 
Sweaters Curtains Ginghams 
Blouses Jackets Cottons 
Silks Dresses Linens 
Draperies Hangings Coverings 
Children’s Coats Mixed Goods Everything! 


| caress. No one knew—but himself. And he 
| was happier because of it. It was a sort of 
| sacred thing, even though it brought the heat 
| of shame into his face. 


He went to the door, opened it, and stood 


| out in the sunshine. It was good to feel the 
| warmth of the sun in his face again and the 
| sweet air of the open day in his lungs. The 
| bateau was free of the shore and drifting 


steadily towards midstream. Bateese was 


| at the great birchwood rudder sweep, and to 
| David’s surprise he nodded in a friendly way, 


and his wide mouth broke into a grin. 

“Ah, it is coming soon, that fight of ours, 
little cog de bruyére!’’ he chuckled gloatingly. 
“An’ ze fight will be jus’ lak that, m’sieu— 
you ze little fool-hen’s rooster, ze partridge, 
an’ I, Concombre Bateese, ze eagle!” 


THE anticipation in the half-breed’s eyes re- 
flected itself for an instant in David’s. He 
turned back into the cabin, bent over his pack, 


| and found among his clothes two pairs cf box- 





| ing gloves. H fondled them with the lov- 


ing touch of a brother and comrade, and 
their velvety smoothness was more soothing 


| to his nerves than the cigar he was smoking. 
| His one passion above all others was boxing, 
; and wherever he went, either on pleasure 

or adventure, the gloves went with him. In 


many a cabin and shack of the far hinterland 


| he had taught white men and Indians how to 


use them, so that he might have the pleasure 


| of feeling the thrill of them on his hands. 
| And now here was Concombre Bateese inviting 


him on, waiting for him to get well! 
He went out and dangled the clumsy-looking 


| mittens under the half-breed’s nose. 


Bateese looked at them curiously. ‘‘Mitaincs,” 


| he nodded. ‘Does ze little partridge rooster 


keep his claws warm in those in ze winter? 


| They are clumsy, m’sieu. I can make a 





80 to 100 Words a Minute GUARANTEED 


nna ipnese Neate $100 4» TAnt > 
Big demand for ‘NEW WAY’ 'typewriting experts o Sim rt orners 


everywhere. Anyoue can learn at home. Exveri- Millions / = \ 
ence in wile ae gg ee Figen | Billions / 4a ) \36.No Paste NEEDED 
INGE c _ _ system in og U. th 
« g” TEN EASYHOME LESSONS. 6 Sethem to mount all kodak 
Nothing like it taught in any pictures, post cards, clippings in album. 
other school. Money back guar- m- . Made in Square, Round, Oval, Fancy and Heart 
antee. Get into rich,uncrowded 4 of black, gray, sepia. ana wed gummed Raper. 
field. Free book tells how. Your QUICK. RAST ARTISTIC. nlc suse. 0 fans, At photo 
name on postcard brings it. supply, drug and stat’y stores. Accept no substitution; 


BSS WLAN 7005 ~ pe Poe 


s ri les 
THE TULLOSS SCHOOL there is nothing as good. 10¢c brings full pkg. and samples. | 
2202 CollegeHill, Springfield, O. lium Engel Mfg. Co., Dept. 32B, 4711 N. Clark St., Chicago 








“Doughnuts for all occasions” 


is the title of an article on page 62 of this issue. 





After reading how to make doughnuts by tempera- 
ture the actual making will not be either difficult 
or complicated. Keeping the right temperature is 
the most important thing to remember— and it’s 
as true of baking and roasting as it is of deep fat 
frying. Complete temperature directions for all 
kinds of cookery appear in our Bulletin No. 8, 
“Cooking by Temperature,’ which will be sent 
postpaid upon receipt of 10 cents. Address 


Goop HOovusEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
105 B West 39th Street, New York City 
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better mitten cf caribou skin.”’ 

Putting on one of the gloves, David doubled 
up his fist. ‘‘Do you see that, Concombre 
Bateese?”” he asked. ‘‘Well, I will tell you 
this, that they are not mittens to keep your 
hands warm. I am going to fight you in them 
when our time comes. With these mittens 
[I will fight you and your naked fists. Why? 
Because I do not want to hurt you too badly, 
friend Bateese! I do not want to break your 
face all to pieces, which 1 would surely do if 
I did not put on these soft mittens. Then, 
when you have really learned to fight—” 

The bull neck of Concombre Bateese looked 
as if it were about to burst. His eyes seemed 


| ready to pop out of their sockets, and suddenly 
| he let out aroar. ‘‘What!—You dare talk lak 


that to Concombre Bateese, w’at is great’st 
fightin’ man on all T’ree River? You talk lak 
that to me, Concombre Bateese, who will 
kill ze bear wit’ hees han’s, who pull down ze 
tree, who—who—”’ , 

The word-flood of his outraged dignity 


| sprang to his lips; emotion choked him, and 
then, looking suddenly over Carrigan’s shoulder 


—he stopped. Something in his look made 
David turn. Three paces behind him stood 
Marie-Anne, and he knew that from the corner 


| of the cabin she had heard what had passed 


between them. She was biting her lips, and 
behind the flash of her eyes he saw laughter. 
“You must not quarrel, children,”’ she said. 
“‘Bateese, you are steering badly.” 
She reached out her hands, and without 


| a word David gave her the gloves. With her 


palm and fingers she caressed them softly, 
yet David saw little lines of doubt come into 
her white forehead. 
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“They are pretty—and soft, M’sieu David, 
Surely they can not hurt much! Some day 
when St. Pierre comes, will you teach me how 
to use them?” 

“Always it is ‘When St. Pierre comes,’” 
he replied. “Shall we be waiting long?”’ 

“Two or three days, perhaps a little longer. 
Are you coming with me to the proue, m’sieu?” 

She did not wait for his answer, but went 
ahead of him, dangling the two pairs of gloves 
at her side. David caught a last glimpse of the 
half-breed’s face as he followed Marie-Anne 
around the end of the cabin. Bateese was 
making a frightful grimace and shaking his 
huge fist, but scarcely were they out of sight 
on the narrow footway that ran between the 
cabin and the outer timbers of the scow 
when a huge roar of laughter followed them. 
Bateese had not done laughing when they 
reached the proue, or bow-nest, a deck fully 
ten feet in length by eight in width, sheltered 
above by an awning, and comfortably arranged 
with chairs, several rugs, a small table, and, to 
David’s amazement, a hammock. He had 
never seen anything like this on the Three 
Rivers, nor had he ever heard of a scow so 
large orso luxuriously appointed. Over his | 
head, at the tip of a flagstaff attached to the 
forward end of the cabin, floated the black and 
white pennant of St. Pierre Boulain. And under 
this staff was a screened door which undoubtedly 
opened into the kitchenette which Marie-Anne 
had told him about. He made no effort to hide 
his surprise. But St. Pierre’s wife seemed not 
to notice it. The puckery little lines were 
still in her forehead, and the laughter had 
faded out of her eyes. The tiny lines deepened 
as there came another wild roar of laughter 
from Bateese in the stern. 

“Ts it true that you have given your word 
to fight bateese?’’ she asked. 

“Tt is true, Marie-Anne. And I feel that 
Bateese is looking ahead joyously to the 
occasion. 

“He is,” she affirmed. ‘Last night he 
spread the news among all my people. Those 
who left to join St. Pierre this morning have | 
taken the news with them, and there is a | 
great deal of excitement and much betting. 
I am afraid you have made a bad promise. | 
No man has offered to fight Bateese in three | 
years—not even my great St. Pierre, who says 
that Concombre is more than a match for | 
him.’ 

“And yet they must have a little doubt, | 
as there is betting, and it takes two to make a 
bet,” chuckled David. 





HE lines went out of Marie-Anne’s fore- 

head, and a half-smile trembled on her red 
lips. “Yes, there is betting. But those who 
are for you are offering next autumn’s muskrat | 
skins and frozen fish against lynx and fisher | 
and marten. The odds are about thirtys to | 
one against you, M’sieu David!”’ 

The look of pity which was clearly in her 
eyes brought a rush of blood to David’s face. 
“Tf only I had something to wager!”’ he groaned. 

“You must not fight. I shall forbid it!’’ 

“Then Bateese and I will steal off into the 
forest and have it out by ourselves.” 

_“He will hurt you badly. He is terrible, 
like a great beast, when he fights. He loves 
to fight and is always asking if there is not 
some one who will stand up to him. I think 
he would desert even me for a good fight. 
But you, M’sieu David—” 
, °‘Lalso lovea fight,” he admitted unashamed. 

St. Pierre’s wife studied him thoughtfully 
fora moment. ‘With these?” she asked then, 
holding up the gloves. 

_ “Yes, with those. Bateese may use his 
fists, but I shall use those, so that I shall not 
disfigure him permanently. His face is none 
too handsome as it is.’’ 
lor another flash her lips trembled on the 
edge of a smile. Then she gave him the gloves, 
a bit troubled, and nodded to a chair with a 
deep, cushioned seat and wide arms. “Please 
make yourself comfortable, M’sieu David. I 
have something to do in the cabin and will 
return in a little while.”’ 
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Helps You Do More 
Things the Electric Way 


Makes every single electric socket 
do the work of two. 


“Every wired home needs three or more” 





The Plug that Stands for Quality 


RB 
a 
$125 E | 
At your dealer’s | 











Benjamin No. 2452 Shade 
Holders enable you to use | 
any shade with your Two- | 
Way Plugs. 

BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. | 

NewYork Chicago San Francisco | 





fy a 
ou Can Have Beautifully Curly, 
Wavy Hair Like “Nature’s Own” 


Few indeed are the women who will do without Silmerine when once they 
have used this unique preparation, for it keeps the hair curly, lustrous and fluffy, so that you 
can dress it beautifully and it will stay in place for many hours—as lon; as you care to have it. 


* Liquid Silmerine 


is applied at night with a clean tooth-brush. It is neither 
sticky nor greasy. Try the new way—the Silmerine way—and you'll 
never again use the hair-destroying heated iron. 
positively harmless and serves also as a splendid dressing for the 
hair. Silmerine curliness appears altogether natural and lasts longer 
than you'd ever expect. 


Recommended by 32,000 Druggists 
Your druggist or department store has Liquid Silmerine, 


or will cheerfully get it for you, for wholesalers everywhere carry it 
in stock. A $1.90 bottle lasts a long time. We do not fill mail orders. 


PARKER, BELMONT & CO. 134 W. Madison St., Chicago 
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| Graining for Authorship 
How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell, 
Cultivate your mind. Develop 
iterary gifts. Master the 
2rf mae Make 


r spare time profitable. 
Tn mn ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
pe Writing, etc., taught person- 

Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 

One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 

articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 

calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 

completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 

and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
| photoplay writing alone. 

J There is no other institution or agency'‘doing’so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
i faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 


We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; descriptive 
booklet free. We also publish The Writer’s Monthly, the lead- 
ing magazine for literary workers; sample copy 20 cents, annual 
subscription $2.00, Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
manuscript criticism service. 


150-Page illustrated catalogue tree. Please Address 


The Home Co School 
Dept. 67 Springfield, Mass. 
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For the Well-balanced Menu— 


U'vite rt. 4 

png Air Pe. Serve cAlmonds 

ava’ bs a0 all La, Make every day Almond Day 1n your house — serve 
eas ce Raa almonds regularly Almonds offer you concentrated nour 
vou afree opy j ishment combinea with a delicacy of flavor found in no 


os ° é 
of our Almond sp, J other article of th. diet. 
Recipe Book. : 
And remember this—almonds send themselves to service in 


Fs i i’ e@a* numberless combinations 


For your protection, the big full meated soft shelled, per 
fect almonds are now sold under the trade name Blue Diamond 
Almonds, Ask you Dealer tor the Blue Diamond Brand—buy 

hem in the shell and get all thei* natural flavor and wholesome 
voodness, 


CALIFORNIA ALMOND GROWERS EXCHANGE 
a C. Tucker, Manager 
311 Calitornia Street, San Francisco 
A non-profit, co-operative association of gO0Q American citizens 
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The Flaming Forest 


He wondered if she had gone back to settle 
the matter with Batcese at once, for it was 
clear that she did not regard with favor the 
promised bout between himself and the hali- 
breed. It was on the spur of a careless 
moment that he had promised to. fight 
Bateese, and with little thought that it was 
likely to be carried out or that it would 
become a matter of importance with all of 
St. Pierre’s brigade. He was evidently in {for 
it, he told himself, and as a fighting man it 
looked as though Concombre Bateese was at 
least the equal of his braggadocio. He was 


| glad of that. He grinned as he watched the 


bending backs of St. Pierre’s men. So they 
were betting thirty to one against him! Even 
St. Pierre might be induced to bet—with siz, 
And if he did— 

The hot blood leaped for a moment in 
Carrigan’s veins. The thrill went to the tips 
of his fingers. He stared out over the river, 
unseeing, as the possibilities of the thing that 
had come into his mind made him for a moment 
oblivious of the world. He possessed one 
thing against which St. Pierre and St. Pierre’s 
vife would wager a half of all they owned in 
the world! And if he should gamble that one 
thing, which had come to him like an inspira- 
tion, and should whip Bateese— 

He began to pace back and forth over the 
narrow deck, no longer watching the rowers 
or the shore. The thought grew, and his mind 
was consumed by it. Thus far, from the mo- 
ment the first shot was fired at him from the 
ambush, he had been playing with adventure 
in the dark. But fate had at last dealt him a 
trump card. That something which he pos- 
sessed was more precious then furs or gold to 
St. Pierre, and St. Pierre would not refuse the 
wager when it was offered. He would not dare 
refuse. More than that, he would accept 
eagerly, strong in the faith that Bateese would 
whip him as he had whipped all other fighters 
who had come up against him along the Three 
Rivers. And when Marie-Anne knew what that 
wager was to be, she, too, would pray for the 
gods of chance to be with Concombre Bateese! 

He did not hear the light footsteps behind 
him, and when he turned suddenly in his 
pacing, he found himself facing Marie-Anne 
who carried in her hands the little basket he 
had seen on the cabin table. She seated herself 
in the hammock and took from the basket a bit 
cf lace work. For a moment he watched her 
fingers flashing in and out with the needles. 

Perhaps his thought went to her. He was 
almost frightened as he saw her cheeks coloring 
under the long, dark lashes. He faced the 
rivermen again, and while he gripped at his 
own weakness, he tried to count the flashings 
of their oars. And behind him, the beautiful 
eyes.of St. Pierre’s wife were looking at him 
with a strange glow in their depths. 

“Do you know,” he said, speaking slowly 
and still looking toward the flashing of the 
oars, “‘something tells me that unexpected 
things are going to happen when St. Pierre 
returns. I am going to make a bet with him 
that I can whip Bateese. He will not refuse. 
He will accept. And St. Pierre will lose, 
because I shall whip Bateese. It is then that 
these unexpected things will begin to happen. 
And I am wondering—after they do happe n 
if you will care so very much?” 

There was a moment of silence. And then, 
“TY don’t want you to fight Bateese,”’ she said. 

The needles were working swiftly when he 


| turned toward her again, and a second time 


the long lashes shadowed what a moment 
before he might have seen in her eyes. 


XIII 


HE morning passed like a dream to Carrigan 

He permitted himself to live and breath 
it as one who finds himself for a space in the 
heart of a golden mirage. He was sitting s 
near Marie-Anne that. now and then the faint 
perfume of her came to him like the delicat« 
scent of a flower. It was a breath of crushed 








The Flaming Forest 


violets, sweet as the air he was breathing, 
violets gathered in the deep cool of the forest, a 

whisper of sweetness abcut her, as if on her 
bosom she wore alw ays the living flowers. He 
fancied her gathering them last bloom-time, a 
year ago, alone, her feet seeking out the damp 
mosses, her little fingers plucking the smiling 
and laughing faces of the violet flowers to be 
treasured away in fragrant sachets, as gentle 
as the wood-thrush’s note, compared with 
the bottled aromas fifteen hundred miles south. 
It seemed to be a physical part of her, a thing 
born of the glow in her cheeks, a living ex- 
halation of her soft red lips—and yet only 
when he was near, very near, did the life of it 
reach him. 

She did not know he was thinking these 
things. There was nothing in his voice, he 
thought, to betray him. He was sure she was 
unconscicus of the fight he was making. Her 
eyes smiled and laughed with him, she counted 
her stitches, her fingers worked, and she 
talked to him as she might have talked to a 


friend of St. Pierre’s. She told him how | 
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St. Pierre had made the barge, the largest that | 
had ever been on the river, and that he had | 


built it entirely of dry cedar, so that it floated 


like a feather wherever there was water enough | 


to run a York boat. She told him how St. | 


Pierre had brought the piano down frem | 


Edmonton, and how he had saved it from 


pitching in the river by carrying the full | 


weight of it on his shoulders when they met 
with an accident in running through a danger- 
ous rapids bringing it down. St. Pierre was a 
very strong man, she said, a note of pride in 
her voice. And then she added, 

‘Sometimes, when he picks me up in his 
erms, I feel that he is going to squeeze the 
life out of me!” 


H= R words were like a sharp thrust into his 


heart. For an instant they painted a vision 

for him, a picture of that slim and adorable 
ore ature crushed close in the great arms of 
. Pierre, so close that she could not breathe. 
“* that mad moment of his hurt it was almost 
a living, breathing reality fcr him there on the 
golden fore-deck of the scow. He turned his 


face toward the far shore, where the wilder- | 


ness seemed to reach off into eternity. What 
a glory it was—the green seas of spruce and 
cedar and balsam, the ridges of poplar and 
| irch rising like silvery spume above the darker 
lillows, and afar off, mellowed in the sun- 
mists, the guardian crests of Trout Mountains 
sentineling the country beyond! Into that 


mystery-land on the further side of the Wabi- | 


skaw waterw ays Carrigan would have loved to 
set his foot four days ago. It was that mystery 
of the unpeopled places that he most desired, 
their silence, the comradeship of spaces untrod 
by the feet of man. And now, what a fool he 
was! Through vast distances the forests he 
loved seemed to whisper it to him, and ahead 
of him the river seemed to look back, nodding 

ver its shoulder, beckoning to him, telling 
ies the word of the forests was true. It 
streamed on lazily, half a mile wide, as if 
resting for the sple ishing and roaring rush it 


would make among the rocks of the next | 


rapids, and in its indolence it sang the low and 
everlasting song of deep and slowly passing 
water. In that song David heard the same 
whisper, that he was a fool! And the lure of the 
wilderness shores crept in on him and gripped 
him as of old. He locked at the rowers in the 
two York boats, and then his eyes came back 
to the end of the barge and to St. Pierre’s 
wife. 

Her little toes were tapping the floor of the 
deck. She, too, was looking out over the 
wilderness. And again it seemed to him that 
she was like a bird that wanted to fly. 

“T should like to go into those hills,” she 
said, without looking at him. “Away off 
yonder!” 

‘And I—I should like to go with you.” 

“You love all that, m’sieu?” she asked. 

“Yes, madame!” 

“Why, ‘madame,’ when I have given you 


saves time, trouble and money enough to make it a 
necessity in your kitchen. 
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durable steel case, great capacity, individual 
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seasons and centuries may 
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memorial that will remain steadfast 
throughout the years. 


Impregnable to the elements and 
unchanged by time, the polished 
monument of ROCK OF AGES 
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The Flaming Forest 


permission to call me ‘Marie-Anne’?” she 
demanded. 

‘Because you call me ‘m’sieu.’ 

“But you—you have not given me _per- 
mission—” 

“Then I do now,” he interrupted quickly, 

“‘ Merci! I have wondered why you did not 
return the courtesy,” she laughed softly. ‘| 
do not like the m’sieu. I shall call you ‘David!’ ” 

She rose out of the hammock suddenly and 
dropped her needles and lace work into the 
little basket. ‘I have forgotten something. 
It is for you to eat when it comes dinner-time, 
m’sieu— I[ mean David. So I must turn 
fille de cuisine for a little while. That is what 
St. Pierre sometimes calls me, because I love 
to play at cooking. I am going to bake a pie!” 


” 


HE dark-screened door of the kitchenette 

closed behind her, and Carrigan walked out 
from under the awning, so that the sun beat 
down upon him. There was no longer a doubt 
in his mind. He was more than fool. He en- 
vied St. Pierre, and he coveted that which St. 
Pierre possessed. And yet, before he would 
take what did not belong to him, he knew he 
would put a pistol to his head and blow his 
life out. He was confident of himself there. 
Yet he had fallen, and out cf the mire into 
which he had sunk he knew also that he must 
drag himself, and quickly, or be everlastingly 
lowered in his own esteem. He stripped him- 
self naked and did not lie to that other and 
greater thing of life that was in him. 

He was not only a fool, but a coward. Only 
a coward would have touched the hair of St. 
Pierre’s wife with his lips; only a coward 
would have let live the thoughts that burned 
in his brain. She was St. Pierre’s wife—and he 
Was anxious now for the quick home-coming of 
the chief of the Boulains. After that every- 
thing would happen quickly. He thanked God 
that the inspiration of the wager had come to 
him. After the fight, after he had won, then 
once more would he be the old Dave Carrigan, 
holding the trump hand in a thrilling game. 

Loud voices from the York boats ahead 
and answering cries from Bateese in the 
stern drew him to the open deck. The bateau 
was close to shore, and the half-breed was 
working the long stern sweep as if the power 
of a steam-engine was in his mighty arms. 
The York boats had shortened their towline 
and were pulling at right angles within a few 
yards of a gravelly beach. A few strokes more, 
and men who were bare to the knees jumped 
out into shallow water and began tugging at 
the tow rope with their hands. David looked 
at his watch. It was ten o’clock. Never in 
his life had time passed so swiftly as that 
morning on the forward deck of the barge. And 
now they were tying up, after a drop of six or 
eight miles down the river, and he wondered 
how swiftly St. Pierre was overtaking them 
with his raft. 

He was filled with the desire to feel the soft 
crush of the earth under his feet again, and not 
waiting for the long plank that Bateese was 
already swinging from the scow to the shore, he 
made a leap that put him on the sandy beach. 
St. Pierre’s wife had given him this permis- 
sion, and he looked to see what effect his act 
had on the half-breed. The face of Concom- 
bre Bateese was like sullen stone. Not a sound 
came from his thick lips, but in his eyes was a 
deep and dangerous fire as he looked at Carri- 
gan. There was no need for words. Inthem 
were suspicion, warning, the deadly threat of 
what would happen if he did not come back 
when it was time to return. David nodded. 
He understood. Even though St. Pierre’s wife 
nad faith in him, Bateese had not. He 
passed between the men, and to a man their 
faces turned on him, and in their quiet and 
watchful eyes he saw again that warning and 
suspicion, the unspoken threat of what would 
happen if he forgot his promise to Marie-Anne 
Boulain. Never, in a single outfit, had he seen 
such splendid men. They were not a mongrel 
assortment of the lower country. Slim, tall, 








clean-cut, sinewy—they were stock of the old 
voyageurs of a hundred years ago, and all of 
them were young. The older men had gone 
to St. Pierre. The reason for this dawned 
upon Carrigan. Not one of those twelve but 
could beat him in a race through the forests; not 
one that could not outrun him and cut him off 
though he had hours the start! 

Passing beyond them he paused and looked 
back at the bateau. On the forward deck 
stood Marie-Anne, and she, too, was looking at 
him now. Even at that distance he saw that 
her face was quiet and troubled with anxicty. 
She did not smile when he lifted his hat to her, 
but gave only a little nod. Then he turned 
and buried himself in the green balsams that 
grew within fifty paces of the river. The old joy 
of life leaped into him as his feet crushed in the 
soft moss of the shaded places where the sun 
did not break through. He went on, passing 
through a vast and silent cathedral of spruce 
and cedar so dense that the sky was hidden, 
and came then to higher ground, where the 
evergreen was sprinkled with birch and poplar. 
About him was an invisible choir of voices, the 
low twittering of timid little gray-backs, the 
song of hidden warblers, the scolding of dis- 
tant jays. Big-eyed moose-birds stared at him 
«as he passed, fluttering so close to his face that 
they almost touched his shoulders in their fool- 
ish inquisitiveness. A porcupine crashed 
within a dozen feet of his trail. And then he 
came to a beaten path, and other paths worn 
deep in the cool, damp earth by the hoofs of 
moose and caribou. Half a mile from the 
bateau he sat down on a rotting log and filled 
his pipe with fresh tobacco, while he listened 
to catch the subdued voice of the life in this 
world that he loved. 

It was then that the curious feeling came 
over him that he was not alone, that other eyes 
than those of beast and bird were watching 
him. It was an impression that grew on him. 
He seemed to feel their stare, seeking him out 
from the darkest coverts, waiting for him to 
move on, dogging him like a ghost. Within him 
the hound-like instincts of the man-hunter rose 
swiftly to the suspicion of invisible presence. 

He began to note the changes in the cries of 
certain birds. A hundred yards on his right a 
jay, most talkative of all the forest things, was 
s-reeching with a new note in its voice. On 
the other side of him, in a dense pocket of pop- 
lar and spruce, a warbler suddenly brought its 
song to a jerky end. He heard the excited 
Pe-wee—Pe-wee—Pe-wee of a startled little 
gray-back giving warning of an unwelcome 
intruder near its nest. And he rose to his 
feet, laughing softly as he thumbed down the 
tobacco in his pipe. Jeanne Marie-Anne 
Boulain might believe in him, but Bateese and 
her wary henchmen had ways of their own of 
strengthening their faith. 


T was close to noon when he turned back, 

and he did not return by the moose path. 
Deliberately he struck out a hundred yards on 
either side of it, traveling where the moss grew 
thick and the earth was damp and soft. And 
five times he found the moccasin-prints of 
men. 

Bateese, with his sleeves up, was scrubbing 
the deck of the bateau when David came over 
the plank. 

“There are moose and caribou in there, but I 
fear I disturbed your hunters,”’ said Carrigan, 
grinning at the half-breed. ‘‘They are too 
clumsy to hunt well, so clumsy that even the 
birds give them away. I am afraid we shall go 
without fresh meat tomorrow!” 

Concombre Bateese stared as if some one 
had stunned him with a blow, and he spoke no 
word as David went on to the forward deck. 
Marie-Anne had come out under the awning. 
She gave a little cry of relief and pleasure. 

“T am glad you have come back, M’sieu 
David!” 

“So am I, madame,” he replied. “TI think 
the woods are unhealthful to travel in!” 

Out of the earth he felt that a part of the old 
strength had returned to him. Alone they sat 
at dinner, and Marie-Anne waited on him and 
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demonstration rooms, reading room, library and recrea- | 
Allowance ample to cover personal expenses. | 

| 
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The Flaming Forest 
called him David again—and he found it easier 
now to call her Marie-Anne and look into her 
eyes without fear that he was betraying him 
self. A part of the afternoon he spent in her 
company, and it was not difficult for him to tell 
her something of his adventuring in the north, 
and how, body and soul, the northland hed 
claimed him, and that he hoped to die in it 
when his time came. Her eyes glowed at that. 
She told him of two years she had spent in 
Montreal and Quebec, of her homesickness, her 
joy when she returned to her forests. It seemed, 
for a time, that they had forgotten St. Pierre. 


| They did not speak of him. Twice they saw 


André, the Broken Man, but the name of Roger 
Audemard was not spoken. And a little at a 
time she told him of the hidden paradise of the 
Boulains away up in the unmapped wilder- 
nesses of the Yellowknife beyond the Great 
Bear, and of the great log chateau that was her 
home. 


PART of the afternoon he spent on shore. 
He filled a moosehide bag full of sand and 
suspended it from the limb of a tree, and for 


| three-quarters of an hour pommeled it with his 


fists, much to the curiosity and amusement oi 
St. Pierre’s men, who could see nothing of man- 


| fighting in these antics. But the exercise 
| assured David that he had lost but little of his 


strength and that he would be in form to meet 
Bateese when the time came. Toward evening 


| Marie-Anne joined him, and they walked for 
half an hour up and down the beach. It was 





| Bateese who got supper. And after that Car- 


rigan sat with Marie-Anne on the fore-deck of 
the barge and smoked another of St. Pierre’s 
cigars. 

The camp of the rivermen was two hundred 
yards below the bateau, screened behind a 
finger of hardwood, so that except when they 
broke into a chorus of laughter or stretched 
their throats with snatches of song, there was 


| no sound of their voices. But Bateese was in 








Training School 


Rhode Island Hospital por Nurses 
The Rhode Island Hospital, beautifully 
located in a spacious park of twenty-five acres, accommo 
dating five hundred patients, offers exceptional advan- 
tages for training in all departments. 


For information apply to f 
SUPERINTENDENT OF TRAINING SCHOOL, 
RHODE ISLAND, Providence, Rhode Island Hospital 


Silk at 5 the Cost 
None Genuine without the Label 





Three-year course. | 
two years’ High School or | 


the stern, and Nepapinas was forever flitting 


| in and out among the shadows on the shore, like 
| a shadow himself, and André, the Broken Man, 


hovered near as night came on. At last he sat 
down in the edge of the white sand of the beach, 
and there he remained, a silent and lonely 
figure, as the twilight deepened. Over the 
world hovered a sleepy quiet. Out of the forest 
came the droning of the wood-crickets, the last 
twitterings of the day birds, and the beginning 
of night sounds. A great shadow floated out 
over the river close to the bateau, the first of 
the questing, blood-seeking cwls adventuring 
out like pirates trom their hiding-places of the 
day. One after another, as the darkness 
thickened, the different tribes of the people cf 


| the night answered the summons of the first 


stars. A mile dcewn the river a Icon gave its 
hersh love-cry; far out cf the west came the 
faint trail-song of a wolf; in the river the night- 
feeding trcut splashed like the tails of beaver; 


| over the roof of the wilderness came the cough 


ing, moaning challenge of a bull moose that 
yearned for battle. And over these same forest 
tops rose the moon, the stars grew thicker 
and brighter, and through the finger of hard 
weod glowed the fire of St. Pierre Boulain’s 


| men—while clese beside him, silent in these 
| hours of silence. David felt growing nearer and 


| still nearer to him the presence of St. Pierre's 
| wife. 
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On the strip of sand André, the Broken Man, 
rose and stood like the stub of a misshapen 
tree. And then slowly he moved on and wes 
swallowed up in the mellow glow of the night. 

“Tt is at night that he seeks,” said St. 
Pierre’s wile, for it was as if David had spoken 


| the thought that was in his mind. 


David, for a moment, was silent. And then 


| he said, “You asked me to tell you about 


Black Roger Audemard. 1 will, if you care to 
have me. De you?” 

He saw the nodding of her head, though the 
moon and star-mist veiled her face. 

“Yes. What do the Police say about Roger 
Audemard?”’ 

He told her. And not once in the telling of 
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the story did she speak or move. It was a 
terrible story at best, he thought, but he did 
not weaken it by smoothing over the details. 
This was his opportunity. He wanted her to 
know why he must possess the body of Roger 
Audemard, if not alive, then dead, and he 
wanted her to understand how important it 
was that he learn more about André, the Broken 
Man. 

“He was a fiend, this Roger Audemard,” he 
began. “A devil in man shape, afterward 
called ‘Black Reger’ because ct the color of 
his soul.” 

Then he went on. He described Hatchet 
River Post, where the tragedy had happened; 
then told ot the fight that came about one day 
between Roger Audemard and the factor of the 
post and his two sons. It was an unfair fight; 
he conceded that—three to one was cowardly 
in a fight. But it could not excuse what hap- 
pened afterward. Audemard was beaten. He 
crept off into the forest, almest dead. Then he 
came back one stormy night in the winter with 
three strange friends. Who the friends were 
the Police never learned. There was a fight, 
but all through that fight Black Roger Aude- 
mard cried out not to kill the factor and his 
sons. In spite of that one of the sons was 
killed. Then the terrible thing happened. The 
father and his remaiping son were bound hand 
and foot and fastened in the ancient dungeon 
room under the Post building. Then Black 
Roger set the building on fire, and stcod outside 
in the storm and laughed like a madman at the 
dying shrieks of his victims. It was the season 
when the trappers were on their lines, and 
there were but few people at the po:t. The 
company clerk and one cther attempted to 
interfere, and Black Roger killed them with 
his own hands. Five deaths that night—two 
of them horrible beyend description! 


Pausing for a moment, Carrigan went on to | 
describe the long years of unavailing search | 


made by the Police after that; how Black 


Roger was caught once and killed his captor. | 


Then came the rumor that he was dead, and 


rumor grew intc official belief, and the Police | 
no longer hunted for his trails. Then, not long | 
ago, came the discovery that Black Reger was | 


still living, and he, Dave Carrigan, was after 
him. 

For a time there was silence after he had 
finished. Then St. Pierre’s wife rose to her feet. 
“T wonder,” she said in a low voice, ‘what 
Roger Audemard’s own story might be if he 
were here to tell it?” 


She stepped out from under the awning, and | 


in the full radiance of the moon he saw the pale 
beauty of her face and the crowning luster of 
her hair. 

“Good night!” she whispered. 

“Good night!” said David. 


9 


| 
| 
| 
| 


E listened until her retreating footsteps | 
died away, and for hours after that he had | 


no thought of sleep. He had insisted that she 
take possession of her cabin again, and Bateese 
had brought out a bundle of blankets. These 
he spread under the awning, and when he 


drowsed off, it was to dream of the lovely face he | 


had seen last in the glow of the moon. 

It was in the afternoon of the fcurth day that 
two things happened—one that he had pre- 
pared himself for, and another so unexpected 
that for a space it sent his world crashing out 
of its orbit. With St. Pierre’s wife he had gone 


again to the ridge-line for flowers, half a mile | 
back from the river. Returning a new way, | 





they came to a shallow stream, and Marie-Anne | 
stood at the edge of it, and there was laughter | 


in her shining eyes as she looked to the cther 


side of it. She had twined flowers into her hair. | 


Her cheeks were rich with color. Her slim 
figure was exquisite in its wild pulse of li‘e. 
Suddenly she turned on him, her red lips 
smiling their witchery in his face. ‘‘ You must 
carry me across,” she said. 
He did not answer. He was a-tremble as he 
drew near her. She raised her arms a little, 


aiting. And then he picked her up. She was | 


against his breast. Her twe hands went to his 
shoulders as he waded into the stream; he 
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i BUY IT BY NAME 
IN! Buy the newest and best toweling. Do not ask for 
J} “Toweling.” Insist cn ‘‘Startex.’’ It costs but 
HW little more than many varieties of ‘Cotton Toweling”’ 
NA and has linen interspun and interwoven warp and weft. 
IAT) Dries the finest glassware and china—no ling, no fluff. 
INA) Outwears the old cotton towel. 
ty Sold by leading dealers. Name stamped on border 
iy} for your protection. If your dealer does not carry 
Vi Startex write us direct. 
INy | Stark Mills Products—International Cotton Mills 
\ | Manchester, N. H 
NT J. SPENCER TURNER CO., Selling Agent 
INIA! S6 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 
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Do you know what to 
put on your mantel? 


Or what curtains to use in a room that is 
poorly lighted? Or how to build and equip 
a clothes closet? Those and many other 
similar questions are answered absolutely 
free of charge by our experts in the Depart- 
ment in Furnishings and Decorations. Send 
your problems with ten cents to cover cost 
of stationery and mailing, to 


Furnishings and Decorations 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
119 B West 40th Street, | New York City 





In using advertisements see page 4 133 
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(OF ANY MAKE) 
And Range Boiler 
(OF ANY SIZE) 
Already in’ Your Home 
PLUS 
THE JARVIS 


HERMOFLASH 


Gives you a 
complete auto- 
matic 


Hot 
Water 
Service 






















It’s inexpen- 
sive. Put the 
question to 
your‘ local 
plumber «or 
gas company 








B. RYAN 
COMPANY 


366 West 15th St. 
New York, N. ¥ 








Don’t you owe yourself 
the convenience of having 


Automatic Hot Water Service? 


Convenience day and night for the 
hundred and one daily household 
needs—the bath, the kitchen, the 
laundry, the sick-room—wherever and 
whenever you need water—piping 


hot. : 
* The Jarvis 


THERMOFLASH 


A simple automatic control that at- 
taches to your present gas water 
heater and range boiler, makes 


every housewife’s hot water supply 
automatic. 


Lights and shuts off gas 
flame to keep water in boiler always 
hot. A low cost investment, very 
reasonable gas consumption, will 
operate a life-time. 

Tested and approved of for public purchase by 


Good Housekeeping Institute and New York 
Tribune Institute. 


: F. O. B. 
Price $35.00 New York 
See your local plumber or gas company, or write us 


Write for free booklet: ‘‘How to Make Any 
Gas Water Heater and Boiler Automatic’’ 


B. RYAN Co. 


366 West 15th St., New York 








“6 ? e..77 What a satisfaction it is 

That $s Mine to get your own things 
back from the laundry. Avoid confusion 
and loss by marking each piece with 


AY SON'S 
P INK 


It will not run, fade or wash out. Put on 
with a common pen. At stores every- 
where, or sent postpaid for 30c. 


PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK CO., 226 Henshaw Ave.. Northampton, Mass. 
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NO MUSS 
NO MIXING 
NO SPREADING 


An easy way, a quick way, a clean way, an 
absolutely sure way. Each Bis-Kit contains 
a different bait. 
name. It isalready prepared. 25cand 
35c at all drug and general stores, 


THE RAT BISCUIT CO. 


Springfield, Ohio goa 
SF 





For every reader 


Good Housekeeping has an 


important advertisement on 
page 093 of this issue. If you 
haven’t read it, do so now! 






















Nibble, Nibble!—And 
off scampers Mr. Rat 
to die outdoors. Master 










Just crumble up a 


Rat 
Bis- Kit 


For Mice, Too 


> fate. 












Ask for Rat Bis-Kit by 








You can also 
kill roaches, rats, 
mice, etc., with Rat 


Bis- Kit Paste. In 






tubes, 25c. 
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The Flaming Forest 


| slipped, and they clung a little tighter. The 
| soft note of laughter was in her throat when the 


current came to his knees out in the middle of 
the stream. He held her tighter; and then 
stupidly, he slipped again, and the movement 
brought her lower in his arms, so that for a 
space her head was against his breast and his 
face was crushed in the soft masses of her hair. 
He came with her that way to the opposite shore 
and stood her on her feet again, standing 
back quickly so that she would not hear the 
pounding of his heart. Her face was radiantly 
beautiful, and she did not look at David, but 
away from him. 

“Thank you,” she said. 

And then, suddenly, they heard running feet 
behind them, and in another moment one of 
the brigade men came dashing through the 
stream. At the same time there came from the 
river a quarter of a mile away a thunderous 
burst of voice. It was not the voice of a dozen 
men, but of half a hundred, and Marie-Anne 
grew tense, listening, her eyes on fire even 
before the messenger could get the words out 
ot his mouth. 

“Tt is St. Pierre!” he cried then. “He has 
come with the great raft, and you must hurry 
if you would reach the bateau before he 
lands!” 

In that moment it seemed to David that 
Marie-Anne forgot he was alive. A little cry 
came to her lips, and then she left him, running 
swiltly, saying no word to him, flving with the 
speed of a fawn to St. Pierre Boulain! And 
when David turned to the man who had come 
up behind them, there was a strange smile on 
the lips of the lithe-limbed forest-runner as his 
eyes followed the hurrying figure of St. Pierre’s 
wife. 

Until she was out of sight he stood in silence, 
and then he said: 

“Come, m/’sieu. 
St. Pierre!” 


We, also, must meet 


(To be continued) 


Synopsis of Opening Instalments 


T was anger rather than fear that Sergeant 
David Carrigan felt when a bullet clipped 
the edge of his hat and forced him to a quick 
cover to save his life. Already a hundred miles 
north of the Landing, bent on one of the most 
important missions of his service in the Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police, he resented the 
delay, the hindrance to his quest for Black 
Roger Audemard, whom he was sworn to take, 
dead or alive. Bullet after bullet followed. 
Deadly accuracy marked the tactics of the un- 
known marksman. At last, one found its 
target, and Dave Carrigan staggered up to his 
full height, only to fall back senseless on the 
sand. 

His unconsciousness lasted only a moment. 
His eyes opened, and there, bending over him, 
horror and pity in her wide-open black eyes, 
was a girl, a girl he had never seen before. 
Faintness overcame him. When he woke, he 
had been moved up under the shelter of th: 
trees. His pack and canteen were by his side. 
He believed himself abandoned. 

The sound of paddles undeceived him. It 
was the girl, and with her a half-breed who 


| obeyed her as if he were her slave. Obedient 


to her commands he lifted David in his arms 
and carried him to the canoe. Down the river 
they shot in the moonlight, through the dread 
Holy Ghost Rapids. Then they joined the 


| Boulain brigade, and an Indian doctor began 


the cure of Carrigan’s wound. 

As a guest on the Boulain bateau, he drifted 
on day after day. The girl who had first shot 
hi n, thenrisked her life to save him, nursed him 
back to health. Every day Carrigan was 
falling deeper and deeper in love with her. 
Alone with her on the bateau, save for the 
half-breed, Bateese, the days passed like 
magic. Then Carrigan learned the truth. 
She was not the daughter, but the wife of St. 
Pierre Boulain, master of the brigade. 
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Furnishings and 
Decorations 


(Continued from page 19) 


advertisement by a famous Fifth Avenue 
merchant recently said, “It is a wise side- 
board that knows its own cabinet maker.” 
He further points out that no one goes into a 
book store and says, “‘I want to buy a book,” 
or phones to an art shop and asks for an oil 
painting. It is authors and ideas that we buy 
in books and paintings, and it should be the 
same in furniture. Why is it that the mer- 
chant resists the branding of a line and con- 
ceals the identity of the maker of the furniture 
on his floors? Perhaps the greatest single step 
that can be taken toward making it possible for 
the householder who possesses refined tastes 
and a modest income to obtain interiors of 
originality and charm is to make known the in- 
dividuality, the aims, and the ideals of the mak- 
ers of the things intended for him to purchase. 
Vet thousands of people buy furniture whose 
origin is a secret. Decorators are prone to use 
every artifice to conceal the source from which 
they obtain the things that they advise for 
their customers, and the stores wish their cus- 
tomers to be satisfied with the fact that their 
buyers have selected the furniture and that 
their reputation is back of it. In objects like 
furniture, that depend upon artistry and 
artisanship for their value to you, this is not 
enough. You can neither be sure that you are 
obtaining all the services that the maker is 
prepared to render in order to help you obtain 
true originality, nor can you feel certain of 
obtaining fine cabinet work and authentic de- 
signs unless you know who made the furniture. 
The very word “originality” contains the key 
to this principle. It is the point of origin that 
determines its value. 


Importance of the Maker’s Name 

If you are building a choice home, you would 
be foolish indeed to purchase doors of which 
the construction is not thoroughly understood 
and the maker and conditions of manufacture 
known to you. Likewise in buying an auto- 
mobile, what folly it would be were a merchant 
to remove the maker’s name plate and say to 
you: ‘Never mind who made this car. The 
source is a secret with me. You must take it 
on my recommendation.” The same is equally 
true with furniture. The manufacturer who 
knows that the purchasers of his furniture are 
acquainted with his name and his ideals takes a 
conscious pride in every phase of his product, 
and the added value is passed on to you. When 
the source is known, everything is open and 
aboveboard, and inspiration, which is the life 
blood and the fire of true accomplishment, 
becomes the animating motive of the mak- 
er. You can not have a home of originality 
and charm without taking a vital interest 
in this subject, and you may be sure that 
the force of your personality will be passed 
on through the salesman to the maker and be- 
come a contributing element in the elevation 
of standards of furniture manufacturing in this 
country. 


The Three Classes of Furniture 
_ Modern furniture can briefly be classified as 
follows: 

1. Special Pieces, individually designed and 
built in lots of one or two upon order of the cus- 
tomer. Produced by a few large factories that 
specialize in architectural wood work and by 
many small cabinet shops upon order of the 
decorator. The advantages are those of indi- 
viduality and exclusiveness; the disadvantages 
are high costs, danger of ill-considered designs, 
experiments, prolonged delays in delivery, and 
in the case of small shops, no real control over 
the condition of the wood or guaranty of being 
able to secure additional pieces later. Special 
lurniture is justified in the formal rooms of 
palatial homes, but the purchaser should insist 
on knowing the conditions under which it is 


made, and be prepared to allow the cost of | 


















FOR USES WHICH INVITE DECAY 


YOU SHOULD SPECIFY, AND INSIST ON 
‘““ALL-HEART’’ WOOD. IT WILL PAY YOU 


Buy your Cypress by the Cypress Arrow. 


Ss c 
mM A 
‘Tent Mase Res US Ber Orne 


Look for this on every board or 
bundle offered as Cypress. It 
identifies the TIDE-WATER 
product, the true ‘*Wood Eternal.’ 


AND SPECIFY ‘‘ALL-HEART’’ 


The Cypress “Pergola-Garage”’ 


Why should a garage be homely? This one isn’t. (Is it?) 


He looks well satisfied with the fact 
that he has enhanced the beauty of his grounds at the same time that 


The man in front is the owner. 


he has protected his car. 


The picture shows how your garage may look if you will allow us to 
send you, with our compliments, and with no obligation at all, the 


Complete Working Drawings (on sheet 24x 36 in.) 


including full specifications—enough for any good carpenter to build 
from. Perhaps you enjoy such work yourself. If so, you can’t go wrong. 


It might even be possible to remodel your present garage on these lines. 
do so, of course you will know what kind of lumber to buy. 


If you 
“Tf you build of 


Cypress you build but once.’? You know ‘‘the Wood Eternal’’ is the champion 
pergola lumber—does not tend to shrink, swell or warp like so many woods— 
takes paint and stain beautifully, but does not need etther, except for looks—lasts 


and Jasts aad lasts and lasts without them. 
in Vol. 1, Cypress Pocket Library. Just mention that you’d like this book, also.) 


This Pergola- Garage is AN ADDED SUPPLEMENT 


to the 9th big reprint of VOLUME 28 of that home-lovers’ guide, counselor and 
impartial friend, the famous Cypress Pocket Library. Itis FREE. Will you write? 


When planning a Pergola, Mansion, Bungalow, pasture-fence or sleeping porch, remember—*‘ With CYPRESS you 


BUILD £ 

















Let our “ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU MORE 
Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel, 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS’ ASS’N. 


1221 PERDIDO BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





(See U.S. Gov't. Rept., reprinted in full 
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The ‘‘All-round Helps Dept.” of the Southern Cypress Mfrs. Assn. is a sort of national head- 
quarters for home-loving people who either are thinking of building or of ‘‘fixing up the oid 


place.”’ 


Its service is prompt. personal, friendly and always authoritative. recc 
use of Cypress. the ‘‘Wood Eternal,’’ only when that lumber is the best for YOU. 


It recommends the 
The whcle 


Good. Housekeeping family, and their friends, are invited to test its spirit and facilities. 
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Ask your dealer or 
send us, today, 50c 
Superior Laboratories 
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Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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on a Combination 
Gas and 
" Coal Range 
Like This 
Write 
for the 


Kalamazoo 
Catalog 







Get our whole- 
sale price on this beautiful 
combination range—burns gas, 
coal or wood. 

Everyone knows Kalamazoo high quality—but 
do you know how much Kalamazoo prices can 
eave you? Get our catalog and find out. Cash or 
easy payments. Quick shipment. We pay freight. 
Also get money-saving prices on white enamel 
metal kitchen cabinets. fireless cookers, furnaces, 
etc. 















Ask for Catalog No. 107 
%*& KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


‘A Kalamazoo 


* Direct to You 
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‘FAMOUS WINDOWS 


~ THE PENNSYLVANIA HOTEL 


HOSE who have made the 
Pennsylvania the wonderful 
hostelry that it is, could not 


afford to permit within its walls 
any product of second-rate quality. 
They required enduring, consis- 


f tent, unnoticed perfection in the shade service 
given in every room—whether the “Statesmen’s 
Suite” (here pictured) or single rooms. 


Answering such exacting specifications there was 
but one choice—Hartshorn. So in the Peunsyl- 
vania, as in other Statler Hotels, Hartshorn Shade 
i Rollers and Shade Fabrics serve day after day— 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 





as dependable as daylight. 


In hotel and club, college and home, 
the name “Hartshorn” associated with 
: Shades and Shade Rollers, is a guarantee 
of the elimination of all shade troubles. 





250 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





THE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Good Housekeeping carries the announcements of schools and camps 


in the six issues, April thru September. 


During these six months, 


schools and camps are classified geographically under state headings. 
All schools and camps appearing in Good Housekeeping are investi- 
gated and approved so that you may feel confident in making your 
choice from the schools and camps appearing in our pages. 


THE SERVICE BUREAU of Good Housekeeping is maintained 


thru the entire year so that we may be of assistance to you in making 
the right selection of a school or camp. 


Tell us the type of school or camp you wish, locality, age and sex of 
prospective student or camper and expense to be incurred and we 
will immediately put the right schools or camps in touch with you. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


119 WEST 40th STREET 
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making models before executing the final 
piece, when so requested. 

2. Furniture Finished to Order, made in 
comparatively small quantities from  well- 
considered designs and held by the maker in an 
unfinished state ready for finishing in the spe- 
cific manner desired by the purchaser. Ad- 

vantage, the opportunity of displaying imagi- 
nation and originality of treatment at compara- 
tively small cost; confidence in the stability of 
designs, because such furniture can be made 
profitably only by concerns large enough to 
keep adequate records; a guaranty of good 
wood condition because this is absolutely 
essential where this type of service is offered. 
The disadvantages are the necessity of pur- 
chasing in advance of your immediate needs in 
order to allow adequate execution; difficulty of 
obtaining this type of furniture "due to the 
small number of concerns equipped to render 
this service; unwillingness of the average sales- 
man to give the detailed attention necessary to 
transmitting this type of order. 

3. Stock Furniture, designed primarily to 
appeal to the average commercial buyer and 
produced in large quantities, whether costly or 
otherwise, too often without much regard for 
the niceties of design, finish, or construction. 


Modern Furniture Design 

Modern methods of designing furniture 
show a sharp difference between the first two 
classes just enumerated and the last. In 
classes one and two the designer is a permanent 
member of the organization. If the manufac- 
turer is well established he is apt to have a fine 
library on furniture, and the heads of the firm 


take a vital interest in each new design. 
Authentic illustrations are studied, original 


models are purchased, and frequently the 
manufacturer buys museum pieces and puts 
them in his own permanent collection. The 
old pieces are not slavishly copied, but the 
fundamental principles of construction and 
style are preserved, while pieces are created 
that conform to the needs of modern homes. 

In class three, which comprises the great 
majority of the larger factories, economic 
necessity prevents the permanent employment 
of a high-grade designer. The result is that 
what might be termed itinerant designers make 
up sketches each year of what they conceive 
as apt to be good selle.s, and the manufacturer 
works these up with price as the main considera- 
tion and a careful eye always on the watch for 
what his competitors are doing. The most 
glaring error in this sort of designing is the 
fact that the furniture is often a cheap copy of 
something that originally was expensive. Good 
designs are debased, queer curves and orna- 
mentation are indulged in under the guise of 
some “period,” and the furniture is sold as 
Jacobean or Queen Anne or is given the name 
of one of the great cabinetmakers of the past. 
It would be far better were all the makers 
of “‘stock”’ furniture to foilow the example 
of a wise minority who have preferred to re- 
produce unpretentious forms that are at 
least true to themselves, and to spend on better 
finish and construction the money that now 
is wasted in false and ill-conceived ornament. 


Setting Higher Standarts 


If every home-maker, when selecting furni- 
ture of moderate price, would encourage hon- 
esty and sincerity in furniture design by giving 
the preference to simple forms which express 
these qualities, and in whose construction good 
wood and joinery are evident, rather than to 
showy and elaborate pieces, the very price of 
which indicates that they are unsound in con- 
ception, a gratifying improvement in manu- 
facturing standards would be inevitable. 

In the furnishing of our homes we all have 
treasures that are of peculiar significance, and 
the greater our knowledge and discrimination, 
the more completely do our homes become a 
fitting expression of our best selves. 











The Martyr’s Crown 
(Continued from page 60) 


And that lease can’t hang much longer. I’ve 
got to see to 1 

Corinna’s shoulders straightened. “But I 
promised Nan particularly we wouldn’t be 
late. Her dinner all hangs on the entrée, 
and it’s to be ready to serve at seven sharp. 
I wouldn’t disappoint Nan for worlds. It’s to 
be a very smart dinner.” 

“Oh, for the love of Mike!’ Andy tried 
to make his tone indulgent, but there was a 
rasping edge underneath. ‘‘You women! A 
vita] problem’s at issue—our home for the next 
two years—and you'd dash it for a ‘smart 
entrée’! As if five minutes more or less meant 
life or death to the dinner!” 

“Tt does,” said Corinna rigidly. 

“Well, let’s not waste time arguing about it. 
I’m in no mood for argument; I’m dog-tired. 
ll call a taxi. It’ll only take a minute to fix 
up the lease.’ 


’ 


Bet it took much more than a minute. To 

begin with, the agent for twenty-six and a 
half minutes let them nourish their patience as 
best they might, while he remained invisible 
and unreachable in some inner sanctum. 
The Bensons were not alone in waiting til] the 
eleventh hour to fix up their lease, and when | 
he finally received them, he was harassed as_ | 
well as adamantine. So for twenty-one more | 
minutes the two men displayed their fagged 
nerves while Corinna fidgeted. It was twenty 
minutes past six when she said: 

“Please sign it or don’t sign it, Andy. Look 
at that clock!” 

Her husband glanced at her in impatient 
surprise, but all he said, in a voice he tried 
for appearance’s sake to make light, was: 

“Tl put it up to you, then. Shall I sign it?” 

“Ves, please. Do something.” 

Rather grimly Andy signed the lease. There 
was an atmosphere of tension in the elevator 
which carried them down to the meter-ticking | 
taxi. Then, after Andy had helped her in and | 
just before he gave the address to the chauffeur, 
he relaxed his grimness a trifle. 

“Oh, by the way, I told Jones we'd drop by 
his place for « cocktail.” 

“What?” incredulously. 

“He was in the office today, and when I 
happened to mention you were coming in on 
the way home, he asked us to drop by. You 
know I’ve got a deal on, and Jones can do it a 
good turn. It’ll take only a few minutes. It 
showed a mighty decent, friendly spirit. He 
said his wife wanted to know you better, 
and—” : 

_ But this rather elaborate explanation was 
interrupted by a cry of exasperation: 

‘Andrew Benson! Of al] the utterly thought- 
less, crazy things to do! Just like a man! 
Even if you hadn’t known we were going to be 
rushed, to drag me like that into the house of a 
woman I barely know!” 

“Well, she says she wants to know you b- 

But again he was interrupted rudely: 

_ “Oh, stuff! Besides, when I look like a 
lrump : 

“You look all right.” Then, seeing the 
storm in her eyes, more appeasingly, ‘‘ You 
always look lovely.” 

‘Andrew Benson! You know and I know 
exactly how I look. I wouldn’t step foot in 
that woman’s house, in this suit, for a million 
dollars! You know that Park Avenue neigh- 
borhood—I can imagine her apartment! And 
you actually thought you could drag me in 
there to sit and look like’ a draggled fool 
while : 

“f was merely thinking it was mighty 
decent of Jones and that he can—” 

" We ll, we're not going. Dropping all other | 
considerations, it’s nearly seven o'clock. And _ | 
we're gaining no time standing here arguing.”’ 

“Very well! Dll phone Jones from the 
house."” And Andy gave the chauffeur the 
hom : address in a voice a shade too resigned. 

Grim silence rode with them in the stuffy | 
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Be Doubly Certain 


You’re 


It is a puzzle to decide between 
electric washers that merely lift 
and dip (1) and those that simply 
rockandtoss (~) theclothes. For 
each of these leading methods has 
so many advantages. Double cer- 
tainty of a correct choice, how- 
ever, is assured by the A B C 
Electric Laundress that washes 
both ways (*#). Further, you 
get this twofold efficiency at no 
extra cost. And you obtain a 
washer endorsed for years by 
legions of users, long approved 
by Good Housekeeping Institute, 


Right! 


guaranteed by large and success- 
ful makers—pioneers in the 
industry—and recommended by 
experienced electrical appliance 
deaiers noted for prompt, cour- 
teous service. 


Investigate the A BC Electric 
Laundress; \earn how quietly it 
operates, how simple and sturdy 
it is; a near-by dealer will gladly 
give a demonstration and name 
convenient terms; write today 
for illustrated book, ““The A BC 
of Washday. 


ALTORFER Bros. COMPANY 
Pioneer and leading makers of power washers 
PEORIA, ILL. NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Factories and Executive Offices: Peoria, Illinois 
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washers lift and dip 
the soiled fabrics in 
atub of sudsywater. 
Anditis a good 
method.....-.-++ 
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washers rock and 
toss the soiled fab- 
rics to and fro in 
sudsy water. And 
itis a good method. 


tric Laundress does 
both. Rapidly it 
alternates these good 
methods. And so it 
combines their 
advantages. + -- -+- 
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Use It in the Birthday Cake 


For making those 


dainty cake icings 


there is no better milk than Carnation. 
In this as in all other forms of cooking 
it is Most economical and convenient. 
Just cows’ milk evaporated to the 
thickness of cream and sterilized. Use 
Carnation also as cream for coffee, 


desserts and cereals. 


Write for our 


Cook Book. We will send it free. 


CARNATION Mitk Propuctrs CoMPANY 


226 Consumers Building, Chicago 
326 Stuart Building, Seattle 


arnation | 


“From Contented Cows” 





Cocoanut Cake— 14 cup butter, 34 cup sugar, 1? 
cups flour, 1 heaping teaspoonful baking powder, 
2 tablespoonfuls Carnation Milk, 6 tablespoonfuls 
water, 4 teaspoonful vanilla, whites of two eggs. 
Cream butter and sugar. Sift flour and baking 
powder three times. Add alternately with the 
Carnation Milk, which has been thoroughly mixed 
with the water. Add vanilla and the whites of 
eggs which have been beaten stiff. Make in two 
layers, and use plain filling between the layers. 


Cocoanut Frosting—Soak a cup of shredded cocoa- 
nut in 4 tablespoonfuls Carnation Milk diluted with 
4tablespoonfuls waterfor 4 hour. Drain off super- 
fluous moisture; squeeze untildry. Boil 2 cups gran- 
ulated sugar and cup water together until it 
threads. Pour slowly, beating constantly, onto 
stify beaten whites of 2 eggs. Spread on cake and 
sprinkle cocoanut over before frosting hardens. 


Cream Puffs With Custard Filling —2 cups butter, 
1 cup boiling water, i cup flour, 3 large or 4 small 





eggs. Boil waterand butter together; add flour and 
stir thoroughly; thenadd the beateneggs. Bake 25 
to 30 minutes in a medium oven. Coolona wire 
cake rack, split one side and put in custard filling. 
Serve with whipped Carnation Milk over top. 


Spice Cakes (With Chocolate Icing) —% cup butter, 
1 cup sugar, 1 cup molasses, 4 eggs, 2 tablespoonfuls 
Carnation Milk, 4 tablespoonfuls water, 1% tea- 
spoonful soda, 114 teaspoonful baking powder, 
1 teaspoonful cinnamon, 1 teaspoonful mace, 1 
teaspoonful nutmeg, 1 teaspoonful allspice, 414 
cups sifted flour. Cream butter, and sugar; add 
molasses and beaten eggs. Sift soda, baking pow- 
der and flour together, and add alternately to but- 
ter and sugar with Carnation Milk which has been 
diluted with water. Beat well and add spices. 
Bake in gem pans for 20 minutes. Add choco- 
late icing to top if desired. 


There are many other recipes as good as these 
in the Carnation Recipe Book. Send for it. 
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The Martyr’s Crown 


confines of the cab. Nor, in the recently and 
sacrificially secured home environment did 
equanimity, during the flurry of dressing, reas- 
sert itself. 

“There, I might have known it! The 
shoulder-straps are all wrong! I can’t wear it 
at all!” 

At the fretful exclamation Andy half-turned 
from the chiffonier mirror where he was waging 
the perennial masculine battle of the dress tie. 
“What’s the trouble?” he asked in the tone 
one uses when one hopes one’s question won't 
be answered. 

“My new pink tafieta—I was counting on it. 
Nan asked me to look my best. It came while 
I was out this afternoon, and it’s wrong!” 

‘*Well, that doesn’t bring the world to an 
end, does it? You’ve got tons of pretty clothes. 
Wear that yellow-colored dress.”’ 

“* At the cleaner’s.”’ 

“Well, why not that black peek-a-boo 
thing?” giving a mental groan. ‘It’s the most 
becoming dress you have, anyway.” 

“That old rag? I’ve worn it to death. 
They’l] think I was born in it!” 

“T’ve always considered it a particularly 
becoming dress,’’ stated Andy in his most 
formal manner. 

“Well, I guess it'll have to do.’ 
was a wail. 


’ 


Her voice 


THE husband, returning to his tie, entered 
upon a private masculine soliloquy which 
with but slight variations has been solilo- 
quized many, many times. Why was it that a 
woman, immediately a new gown failed, found 
she had absolutely nothing fit to wear? Of 
course Corinna had plenty of clothes—pretty 
and becoming, too, all of them. And even 
had she been really dependent on this new 
shoulder-strapped affair, she was showing 
characteristic improvidence by waiting till the 
Jast hurried minute to make sure the necessary 
garment was shipshape. But no; Corinna 
wasn’t capable of any common-sense _fore- 
handedness. She must, of course, go down- 
town and tire herself out in the shops. Why 
the performance they term “‘shopping”’ should 
make women peevish he couldn’t see, but 
it did. She was peevish when she first came 
to the ofiice, and God knows a_peevish 
woman is not the crown a man would choose 
for a trying day! And she was irresponsible, 
light-minded—chattering about entrées when, 
with just a few extra minutes, he could prob- 
ably have brought that agent around. And 
to what stubborn lengths she could carry her 
frivolous sel:-centered folly! Jones was a man 
worth cultivating, but was Corinna capable of 
seeing that? Of course not—if some silly pas- 
time was in the balance! What a helpmeet. 

He was silently summing up his grievances 
against her when he heard the peevishness let 
out again. 

“TI told that dressmaker the shoulder-straps 
were wrong. But naturally—” 

Andy couldn’t resist loosing one of his secret 
recriminations. ‘ Well,” he cut in, “why 
didn’t you attend to it earlier? Why didn't 
you make sure the what-you-call-’ems were 
either right or wrong—one way or the other 
this afternoon?” 

At his tone of censure her own quickly 
shaded from mere peevishness to something 
hard and hostile. “You know wh¥ I didn't,” 
she said. “I was shopping.” 

“Oh, yes, you were shopping.” 

It was surely not his words, that phrase of 
trite repetition, that opened the flood-gates 
of her indignation. No, it was his inflection, 
an inflection which accused her of being a vain, 
foolish, careless, ridiculous, ignoble wastrel. 
In her heart she flamed out at him, fairly 
shouted her fierce retorts. 

But because her eye was on the clock and 
because she didn’t want to wear in public the 
lingering aura of an open quarrel, all she said 
was: “‘ Will you please hook me up?” 

They arrived at the Gayleys’ only seventeen 
minutes late, and as the hostess had, in the 
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Don't experiment 
when you build 
your home. 


Tat was the advice that appeared in the headline of 


a recent advertisement in Good Housekeeping. 


It is the sanest possible advice that can be given to any 
prospective builder of a home. But it is hardly necessary 
advice to the readers of Good Housekeeping. 


In its editorial pages, Good Housekeeping has for years 
given the latest procurable information regarding home- 
building and all its details. Its recommendations have 
been the result of constant experimentation and expe- 
rience. Famous architects and builders and decorators 
have collaborated--and are still collaborating. 


It is expected therefore that a reader of Good House- 
keeping need do no experimenting when he decides to 
build a home. He has had the most authoritative counsel 
and instruction at his disposal. In addition, he has had the 
most authoritative advertising at his disposal. 


Good Housekeeping does not feel that its whole home- 
building department is in its editorial pages. Only part of 
it is there. The balance—a very important balance—is in 
the advertising pages. 


In those pages you will find the announcements of the 
manufacturers of approved heating systems, plumbing 
systems, building materials, wall finishes, lighting equip- 
ment, the many refinements such as furniture and silver- 
ware and linen—and so on, including everything that is 
required, 


And the advertisements are more than se//ing talks. ‘They 
may be read for information, for comparison. What the 
manufacturers have to offer is the result of long expe- 
rience. And their finished products are vouched for by 
Good Housekeeping. Everything is covered by Good 
Housekeeping’s guarantee, which is given in full on 
page 4. 
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What I Saw 


By a visitor at the Van Camp kitchens 


I went to the Van Camp kitchens, to learn 
how they baked the Beans which are unexcelled. 


I found a palace, clean as wax—the finest 


kitchen in the world. 





Utmost Care 


| found culinary experts in charge 
of every process. They told me 
that years have been spent to per- 
fect this dish, and some $100,000. 


VAN GMP’ 


Soups 


It cost, they said, $1,700,000. 


The cooks were college-trained. An 
enormous laboratory checked their results. 
Domestic science experts watched quality 
and flavor. 


How experts now bake beans 


Beans are selected by 
analysis. The cooking 
water is freed from min- 
erals, for minerals make 
skins tough. 

The baking is done 
in sealed containers, so 
flavor can’t escape. 
Modern steam ovens are 
employed. Thus beans 
are baked for hours at 
high heat without being 
crisped or broken. 

A matchless sauce 
has been perfected, and 


it never varies. It is baked with the beans, so every 
atom shares its tang and zest. 





An expert in modern cookery served me several 
kinds of baked beans. Some were crisped, some broken, 
some hard, some tough. 

Then she served Van Camp’s—mealy, mellow, zest- 
ful, whole, easy to digest. And I knew why millions, 
men and women, have been won to this new dish. 

One meal of Van Camp’s will change your ideas on 
Baked Beans. This need not be a crude dish, not 
hard to digest. It can be more delicious than meat, 
and be served at a third the cost. Order a few cans 
and see. 


Pork and 
Beans 


Three sizes, to 
serve 3,5 or 10 


Baked With the Van Camp Sauce—Also Without It 
Other Van Camp Products Include 


Chili Con Carne 


Evaporated Milk 
Catsup Chili Sauce, etc. 


Spaghetti Peanut Butter 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 
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The Martyr’s Crown 
foresizghted way of hostesses, set the imperative 
arrival hour fifteen minutes ahead, the two- 
minute tardiness did not absolutely devastate 
the enlrée. Corinna, in the taxi, had spoken 
only to bewail her toilette—all Ais fault, nat- 
urally!—but, despite her avowed dowdiness, 
under the stimulus of a public gaze she oddly 
enough turned vivacious, assured, radiant. As 
Andy watched her sparkle, he was conscious of 
a fresh grievance against her. Oh, yes, she 
could be amiable and charming—for others. 
It was only he, her mere husband, who didn’t 
count. He watched her sourly as she chatted 
and laughed, with that happy, triumphant 
air, with her dinner companion. This recipient 
of her smiles was a man Andy had never liked 
anyway. His name was Victor Turley, and 
though a successful broker, he wrote poetry 
and even an occasional play on the side. He 
was good-looking and dapper, was accounted 
a wit, and was much sought after by dinner 
hostesses. But Andy didn’t like him. He had 
been a conspicuous satellite of Corinna’s before 
her marriage. 

Now, glowering at the joyous pair across the 
table, Andy forgot to do his conversational 
duty by the lady seated next him. So on the 
way from the dining-room toward the card- 
tables Corinna managed to fling him an unob- 
trusive aside: 

“For heaven’s sake, stop sulking! People 
are noticing. Nan asked if you weren’t feeling 
well.” 

Stop sulking! The adjuration didn’t serve 
to ameliorate his feelings. She could accuse 
him of sulking simply because he was fagged 
and bored and justifiably displeased with her. 
She had dragged him here: it was Aer wish that 
they come. For his part he preferred his own 
home at the end of a strenuous day. What did 
people have homes for? But women didn’t 
figure it that way—-at any rate, Corinna didn’t. 
What did she care if her husband had grappled 
with vexatious problems all the day, toiling to 
make her a living, to satisfy her extravagant 
caprices! She cared nothing, nothing at all. 

His ruminations didn’t help him to enjoy the 
bridge game. He told himself he loathed play- 
ing cards with gabby women. A good, intelli- 
gently played bridge game was all right, but 
women were incapable of fixing their minds on 
anything that excluded gossip and clothes. 





HE vouchsafed a glance at his wife but, 

chancing on a slow up- fluttering of her 
lashes toward her partner, Victor, he returned 
bitterly to his pictured kings and queens. Her 
coquetry was insatiable. She carried it even 
to the bridge table. 

He tried not to look at her agam, but pres- 
ently he overheard her saying: 

“No, he isn’t feeling well tonight. I think 
maybe he’s getting bored with me. We’ve been 
married a whole year next week, you know.” 

She laughed lightly, but Andy thought the 
remark in extremely bad taste. Then, to his 
added disapproval, she turned toward him and 
called out: 

‘Andy, are you tired of me? Would you 
like me to run down to Lakewood and give 
you a few days’ vacation? 

He forced a wry smile as he answered: “As 
you wish.” 

“Will you give me the money to go?” 
brizhtly. 

‘No,’ he replied shortly. “If you plan 
holidays alone, you can carry them out alone.” 

lhe second the words escaped his lips he was 
horror-stricken; he had the masculine abhor- 
rence of domestic bickerings ini public. What 
had impelled him to say such a thing before 
all these outsiders? Some swift, malicious 
devil had prompted him. No, it was Corinna 
She preached at him about sulking, yet she 
gradually, persistently irritated him, goaded 
him, till she made him act like a bounder! 
His budget of private grievances swelled. Nor 
did the subject and object of them appease 
“en any whit by passing over his outburst with 

i deprecating smile. 
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Lemon Juice 
vs. Vinegar 










AMOUS CHEFS and hundreds of 
thousands of housewives are coming 
more and more to the use of lemon juice 
in place of vinegar. 










They are serving it on vegetables and with 
salads in French dressing and mayonnaise. 






The dietetic reason for lemon juice lies in the 
fact that it makes for alkalinity in the blood, 
valuable offset to the excess acidity caused by the 
fat in foods. 






But most people use it for its appetizing zest 
and the daintier flavors it lends to foods. 







Use it as regularly as you use pepper and salt, 
and learn how scores of dishes are improved. 
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Uniformly Good Lemons 


Ss 







Ask for California Lemons. They are juicy, tart and 
practically seedless. Get Sunkist if you want the selected 
Caltfornia lemons. All first-class dealers sell them. 






California Fruit Growers Exchange 


Section 361, Los Angeles, California 
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*Send for FREE book, is Seuditan Reci ripes, ‘i pe 
containing 126 recipes for the use of q 
-lemons by Alice Bradley, principal of Miss Z » 







Farmer’s School of Cookery, Boston. 
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You Have Some Little 
Corners in Your Home 


but they never stop you when you’re sweeping 
with a “universal cleaner.” Every inch of rug 
and floor space can be cleaned thoroughly and 
easily with one operation. Stairways, halls, closets 
and furniture-hidden nooks are better cleaned 
with a good, light, pliant broom. 


Demand the “PROTEXU” Seal 


For easy, clean sweeping see that your new 
broom bears the “Protexu” Seal of the Allied 
Broom Industries. This seal does just what it 
says, “Protects You’’, and the dealer who sells 
you brooms. It is found only on brooms of 
high quality—brooms that make sweeping an 
easy, pleasant task. 


Do you know it’s easy to sweep without dust? 
Though women have been using the thorough 


“universal cleaner” for more than two thousand - 


years there are many little-known useful helps 
about brooms. An illustrated booklet will be 
sent on request. Ask for it. 


yOUNEED A NEW BROo,, 


— en 
70m oy Haeamat Beso Sonstacturers 7 


ALLIED BROOM INDUSTRIES 
1319 City Hall Square Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 


“YOU NEED ANEW BROOM” 
































The Martyr’s Crown 


“Andy is tired,” she said. ‘“He’s had a 


| very hard day.” 


She smiled at him there before the outsiders, 
but as soon as she had him alone on the way 
home, she turned on him freezingly. 

“T hope you’re proud of yourself,” she ut- 
tered. ‘Making yourself a sulky spectacle 
before our friends and then, when I try to 
smooth things over, openly to insult me!” 

Now Andy, even after eleven and three- 
quarters months of married life, was afraid of 
her displeasure, intimidated by her anger, 
But he summoned his grievances to his support 
and, just as frigidly, answered: “Yours is 2 
unique method of smoothing things over. And 
I did not insult you. You're talking like 
baby ” 

She shot a sidewise glance at him. Hi: 
profile looked set, ruthless, savage. A thrill 
almost of fear went through her, that queer 
excitement not entirely unpleasurable a woman 
feels when she discovers a strain of brute force 
in the man she loves. But she kept her tone 

naltered. 

“You did insult me. You the same as said 
you wouldn’t be responsible for my bills, 
Everybody noticed.” 

“Well, you brought it on yourself. You 


| seem to ignore the fact that you were making 
| a fool out of me.” 


‘“‘ Making a fool out of you? What on earth 
do you mean?” 

“T mean—” Then, hreaking off with an 
impatient gesture: “Oh, what’s the ue of 
arguing with a woman? I’ve heard of the 
‘war of the sexes’; and a marriage experience 
proves it’s no idle phrase. But I’m tired. J'il 
lay down! Anything for a little peace.’’ 

“Tf you’re going to put on the martyr’s 
crown,” she said passionately, “J’d like to 
speak a few facts. What credit do I get for 
slopping around for hours in musty basements, 
running from place to place in the rain just to 
save you a few pennies? That’s what I was 
doing this afternoon, hunting bargains for your 


| house. But you make a crime of it, self- 


righteously accusing me of heaven-knows- 
what. I may not be a model housekeeper 
but—’’ Her voice broke, but she went on re<o- 
lutely: “Only a year ago I was a girl with 
nothing to worry about, nothing to do but 
think of a good time. I may fall short—one 
can’t learn everything in a year. But I have 
made my own sacrifices, I can assure you, 
trying to make a home for you. And then 


| what does ‘home’ mean to you? I can tell 
| you!—Something you’d let go simply because 
the rent’s raised a few dollars!” 





HE voice broke again on the last words. 

Andy perceived that her emotional excite- 
ment surpassed even his own. Her hands and 
shoulders were twitching; he suspected there 
were tears in her eyes. 

He quickly looked out the taxi window not 
to see the tears. Her tears always conquered 
him, and he told himself this was no time 
weakly to givein. So, staring out the window, 
he said aloud, ‘Speaking of martyr’s crowns, 
it seems to me you're wearing a fair-sized one 
yourself.” , 

At this juncture they arrived at their domi 
cile. He fitted his latch-key in the lock, 
stood aside for her to enter, followed silently 
after, tossed his hat on the hall table, and 
marched immediately into his own room. 
Through a crack in the door he heard her ap- 
proach the cook’s quarters, heard her address 
that functionary with charming friendliness. 

Presently he heard her pass with sauntering 
steps into the living-room. Then there was a 
long silence. What was she doing in there? 
He started to think up some excuse to saunter 
into the living-room himself. Perhaps he'd 
been a bit hard on her. Perhaps he ought 
to— But no, he would not! He’d stand his 
ground this once, even if he died standing it. 
But what could she be doing? 

What Corinna was doing was some concen- 


| trated, swift thinking. This adamantine aspect 
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Residence of 
E. V. Price, 

Lake Forest, Ill. 
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How to Prevent Plaster from 
Cracking in Your Home 


HE young wife and her husband 
were asking questions of their old 
friend, the Architect. 
“Isn’t there some way to put up plas- 
ter so it won’t crack,” asked the wife. 


“Think of the money that would 
save,” added her husband. “Repairing 
and redecorating are a terrible expense 
all the time.” 





Theatre Ceiling—Plaster on Metal Lath 
Will never crack or scale 


“Plaster won’t crack if it’s put up on 
metal lath,” replied the Architect. “Did 
you ever think that the beautiful ceil- 
ings in the best public buildings don’t 


Prevents 
(\ Cracks 





Ud 


Dear Sirs: Please send me your booklet, 
understand it is free and there is no obligation, and 
advertising in it. [ am planning to build Yes 0 No O 


My architect, or builder is 


crack? Why not? Come over to where 
the new picture theatre is going up 
and I’ll show you.” 


Only about half the ceiling and walls 
in the new theatre had been plastered. 
The rest was covered with sheets of 
steel mesh. “That’s metal lath,” said 
the Architect. “When the plaster is 
embedded in that steel mesh it forms 
an unbreakable union. That plaster 
will never crack.” 


Plaster That Won’t Crack 


“It’s just like reinforced concrete,” 
said the wife. 

“The same principle,” said the Archi- 
tect. Isawa test at the Armour In- 
stitute of Technology. The framework, 
representing a partition, was bent to an 
unbelievable extent and the plaster on 
metal lath did not crack.” 

“Isn’t it expensive?” 

“No. It is so economical that every- 
body ought to use it. It pays for itself. 
It not only prevents cracks but it is fire 
protection for both plaster and stucco. 


Metal Lath * 
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In using advertisements see page 4 


Send for Booklet 


“Now,” continued the Architect, “I 
want you to send for an illustrated 
pamphlet called ‘The Essentials of 

















How to use Metal Lath to prevent cracks in kitchen 
and bathroom wainscot and around doors. 


Building.’ It will be sent on request 
and will tell you all about how to prevent 
cracks and stop fire. The bonklet is full 
of information. There is no charge, no 
obligation, no advertising. It’s free 
but the edition is limited. Write today 
to the Associated Metal Lath Manufac- 
turers, 72 W. Adams St., Chicago.” 
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Flavor it 


with Coffee 


ANY food dishes gain a new 

delight when flavored with 
COFFEE. Especially tempting are 
COFFEE flavored desserts, sauces and 
sweets. 


To use COFFEE as a flavor, make it 
just as you would for a beverage and 
then mix with the other ingredients. 


COFFEE is always available in 
every kitchen. It iseconomical. And 
everyone likes it. 


Try this tempting flavor in cakes, 
puddings, custards and ice cream. 


This advertisement is part of an educational 
campaign conducted by the leading COFFEE 
merchants of the United States in co-operation 
with the planters of the State of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, which produces more than half of all the 
COFFEE used in the United States of A merica. 








Coffee Layer Cake 


Coffee Ice Cream 


“FLAvor IT WITH COFFEE,” 
a little book of 18 new 
recipes will be sent free 
on request. Address— 


Joint Coffee Trade Publicity 
Committee 
74 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


BETTER 
COFFEE 
MAKING 


Ask for free booklets 





This is the sign of Tke 
Coffee Club. Look for 
it in dealers’ windows. 












It will help you find 
good coffee. 
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of her husband was something new to her. She 
resented it fiercely, virulently, but a subtle 
whispering had risen in her, asking whether it 
was wise to show her resentment so bitter- 
ly. Of course the resentment would remain— 
and she marshaled her counts against him 
again—callous, no sentiment, dogmatic, sul- 
len, sneering, brutal. Who'd have thought the 
Andy she fell in love with would ever turn 
out like this? Then a sudden thought brought 
swift panic: 

Was it, perhaps, that ‘heir marriage was 
going to smash—-even now on its first rock? 
Oh, horrible! It couldn’t be! Such a calamity 
surely couldn’t come of such comparatively 
petty initial bickerings. Why, she couldn't 
even remember exactly what had started the 
trouble. Such a monstrous result couldn’ 
ensue. Yet she had read somewhere that such 
were the apparently infinitesimal beginnings 
of all matrimonial disasters. Oh, such a thing 
couldn’t happen—yet it did. Every day you 
read of divorces. They were so common you 
didn’t give them a thought, or the causes 
underlying them, till their possibility came 
into your own home. 


D'VORCE! Her dismal eyes went over to 

Andy’s easy chair. She could almost see 
him lolling in it, his head enwreathed with blue 
tobacco smoke. To think that some day she 
might be no longer able to see that picture in 
reality! She couldn’t bear it; she couldn’t bear 
contemplating life without Andy. Tull of 
faults as he was, she somehow needed him. 
She loved him. Love was a_ mysterious, 
inexplicable thing; it made you require the 
beloved, disregarding all his imperfections. 
And she must go on loving Andy thus all her 
days. 

Her thoughts gradually, subtly, went off on 
a tack of contemplative planning. Since this 
was so, since she loved Andy and could never 
endure separation from him, she must be on 
guard lest little rifts grow bigger. This thing 
of tonight must not be allowed its own head; 
she must stop it some way. 

But how? She had her natural woman’s 
pride to reckon with. But she thought she 
could win him back to softness without sacri- 
ficing too much of her dignity. If she sacrificed 
just a shred of it, well, what matter? Yes, 
she reflected, she would cloak her resentments 
—except when it was safe and expedient to 
bare them. At present her problem and desire 
was to soften Andy. She regarded the prob- 
lem with faintly smiling eyes. Her lips, though 
still sad, took on the slightest hint of a curve. 
She had confidence in her capabilities. 

So it was that after Andy had been solitarily 
wondering and fuming a considerable while, he 
was simultaneously relieved and nonplussed to 
hear a seductive voice call out: 

“Oh, Andy.” , 

He pretended not to hear. But the voice 
came again, more sweetly still. He was re- 
lieved, but adherence to principle made his own 
tone brusque as he answered: 

“Ves. What is it?” 

“What are you doing, dear?” 

Once more the outraged and outrageous hus- 
band gave a figurative gesture of amaze. 
That drippingly sweet “dear”! Women were 
incomprehensible. ‘Smoking, my pipe, he 
said briefly. 

‘“Why not smoke it in here?”’ ; 

Why not, indeed? He could think of no 
excuse that would not sound puerile. So he 
stalked into the living-room. Corinna _ was 
lounging gracefully in an easy chair, attitude 
and manner signifying she hadn’t a bother in 
the world, but on his entrance, she rose 
and moved toward him. She surveyed him 
solicitously, then reached out and patted his 
arm. 

“Poor dear! You look so tired!’’ And then 
the incalculable creature tiptoed up and kissed 
him! ; 

She knew that he could not entirely resist the 
appeal of that kiss, and he knew that she 
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knew it. He knew that she knew it was more 
potent than any verbel argument or spoken 
surrender. He couldn’t help that something 
hard in him going soft at the touch of her lips, 
but because he knew that she knew and had 
anticipated this effect, he tried to make it go 
hard again. She wasn’t going to put it over 
on him so easily as that. Wantonly to raise 
the dickens, and then without a word, with 
a single endearment, to think she could set 
things right again! Well, she’d find he wasn’t 
so easy! 

So he submitted to the caress with a certain 
stiff reserve. She appeared not to notice. 

“Kiss me,” she said. 

He stared at her for a moment rather help- 
lessly: Then: : 

“Oh, well—” And he kissed her. 

“J don’t call that much of a kiss,’ she 
pouted. : ; 

“Don’t you?” And he withdrew from her 
an almost imperceptible space. 

Corinna said nothing further. Only turned 
and sauntered across the room, stooped to pick 
up the evening paper, scanned the headlines a 
minute, then dropped the sheet, stretched her 
arms languorously, and yawned. ‘‘I’msleepy,” 
she said. “‘I think Ill get to bed.” 

Nothing in her idle, casual air to indicate 
anything beyond that idle casualness. But 
Andy, by this time, knew better than to ap- 
praise a woman’s true feelings by what they 
appeared to be. He knew enough to be the 
more greatly perturbed by his wife’s serene 
demeanor. He’d- have felt easier had she 
shown open offense. ‘When a woman puts on a 
mask, only herself and God know what’s going 
on underneath. And this new complacence 
didn’t extend farther than the skin—that much 
he’d gamble on. 


E was right. With calm deliberation she re- 

moved the black lace gown and took down 
her hair, but within she was in a state of emo- 
tional turmoil. Rancor had flamed up again; 
he had repulsed her advances! Well, she 
wouldn’t make another move. Let him do 
that now—on his knees. Nor would she even 
then too amicably forgive him. With a sort 
of gloating triumph she pictured him penitent 
and beseeching. 

Then came a pricking question: But what if 
he should not make that reconciliatory move? 
What if he maintained this new, hard reserve 
till the estrangement became forever irremedi- 
able? Well, it would never be remedied then! 
She had humbled her pride, and he had re- 
pulsed her. She would concede no more. 
Whatever the outcome. She began to vision 
probabilities. 

“T shall probably go home. My life will be 
ruined, but I shall keep a smiling front. No 
one shall ever suspect; he least of all—the 
brute!”’ 

So she shook down her hair with that air of 
smiling preoccupation, but after the light was 
turned out she let hot, mortified, angry, bitter, 
self-pitying tears escape down her cheeks. 
She quietly cried herself to sleep. 

But long after she was breathing in uncon- 
scious tranquillity, Andy stared into the dark 
with dry burning eyes. ‘‘Oh marriage!”’ was the 
preponderant theme of his thoughts. He harked 
back to his fond, blind preconceptions. What 
a sublimely blind fool he had been! Now he 
had true vision. Marriage was a mysterious, 
viciously-changing flood which, because two 
individualities can never mingle as one, 
swirled inevitably into whirlpools of peril. 
He tried to review the events which had led up 
to the present calamitous climax but without 
much success. It was hard to capture and 
analyze the devilish little turns and twists 
which had so swiftly brought them to such a 
pass. But that they were at the pass was out- 
Standing and undisputable. And he said to 
himself as countless billions of men and 


women since those first connubial days in the 
Garden have said to themselves, “‘I wonder 
ll our marriage could have been a mistake?”’ 














Can You Clean Your Radiators? 


A clean room—a radiator full of dust! 


But you are not to blame, for there has never been a 
satisfactory way of getting the dust out until the 
arrival of the Fuller Radiator Brush. Now you can 
clean in between the radiator sections, from top to 
bottom, easily and thoroly with this big, bushy brush 
of China Chunking bristles. Its 36 inch handle enables 
you to brush thru the radiator lengthwise. It is easy 
to rinse clean and you will never be able to wear one out. 


This is only one of forty-five Fuller Brushes, each as 
well designed for its specific purpose, each guaranteed. 
All are of sanitary, open construction; are durable and 
have the bristles permanently twisted in wire. 


These forty-five brushes have 69 different uses which 
are demonstrated to you in your own home by our 
carefully supervised representatives. ‘These men are 
trained in household efficiency and bring many ideas 
that will save you both time and labor. If one has 
not called lately—write us. 


The Fuller Brush Company 
Hartford Connecticut 


Branch Offices in over too cities—consult telephone directory 
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““___ Conventence ard Sanitation 
that’s why I chose the Kitchen Maid” 


Present-day women know that ¢wo things are important in a 
Kitchen Cabinet. They want everything in one convenient 
place before them—but they want that place ¢c/ean. Sanitation 
is an absolute essent’al in the place where you keep and pre- 
pare your food. It’s what you get in the Kitchen Maid, 
because all outside surfaces are smooth, without panels and 
without cracks to catch and hold dirt. And the inside corners are 
rounded, so they can be instantly wiped clean. The Kitchen 
Maid construction actually eliminates 78 dust-catching corners. 

These are important sanitary advantages 


found only in the Kitchen Maid. 


With a Kitchen Maid in your kitchen you 
have all the things you want to cook with 
right before you, just like any kitchen 
cabinet. Yet the Kitchen Maid costs no 
Rounded Interior Cor- more than cabinets which do not have its 
ners in the Kitchen 


Maid makethiscabinet | Sanitary features. See it at your dealer’s or 
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poten write us for full description. Add. Dept. G2. 
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Nevertheless, next morning as he ate his 
carefully sweetened grapefruit, he maintained 
a demeanor aloof and reserved. Not impolite 
—almost too polite, in fact—but the politeness, 
say, of an imperial dignitary on a visit of state. 
Corinna seemed not to notice; she was bright 
and talkative, yet in her manner, too, there 
was more than a hint of impersonality. The 
war was on in earnest. 

And thus the conflict rested, no pitched bat- 
tle for relief, just an atmosphere of wary, 
watchful, exaggerated politeness, terrific in its 
tension, for three entire days. Then came the 
morning of the fourth day. 

“‘Doesn’t she know what day this is?” Andy 
asked himself as he ate his carefully sweetened 
grapefruit. The meals were perfect these 
days, milord’s smallest preference being zeal- 
ousy catered to, but he, oddly, felt a growing 
irritation at the very perfection of his house- 
hold. It was as if Corinna were maliciously and 
insincerely trying to disprove one of his strong- 
est indictments. “ Doesn’t she know what day 
it is?” he asked again. ‘But of course she 
does!. She’ll mention it before I leave. She 
won’t let me go without a word.” He reassured 
himself of this last with a feeling of desperation. 
The strain was telling on him. 

And Corinna was thinking: “Why doesn’t 
he say something? Surely he’ll say something. 
Oh, in just a minute he’ll mention it.” 

But Andy didn’t mention it. As he was 
leaving, she forced her voice to inconsequent 
lightness as she said, 

‘Back at the usual hour, I suppose.” 

“Yes, around six.” 

“Nothing special on for tonight?” No 
strain apparent in that brightly indifferent 
tone. 

“No, I think not.” 

“Well, good-by.” 

“‘Good-by.” 

Then, as soon as she heard the slam of the 
hall door, Corinna threw off her composure as 
a cloak and, rushing to her own room, flung 
herself on the bed and cried till she could cry 
no more. 


HEN the first violence of her pent-up emo- 
tion had spent itself, she felt a trifle bet- 
ter. The sense of humiliation and resentment 
was still there, but in some queer way her hurt 
lost its in-stinging agony and instead, numbly, 
with a sort of dispassioned calculation, trans- 
formed itself into a desire to hurt him. She 
wanted him to feel that in-stinging agony, so 
forgot her own suffering in meditating ways to 
make him suffer. He deserved to suffer. 
Hadn’t he either forgotten, else deliberately 
chose to forget, that this was their first wed- 
ding anniversary? How could she most ef- 
fectively and crushingly retaliate for the mon- 
strous, climactic crime? 

Suddenly she sprang up and fairly ran to the 
telephone. Not giving herself pause to think 
or repent, she called Victor Turley’s number 
and invited him to dinner that evening. 

Meanwhile Andy was having a bad time of 
it with his thoughts. He had sworn to stand 
firm, but pictures and memories kept rising to 
tantalize him. Just one year ago today... 
Corinna in her wedding-gown . . . the first 
days of home-making . . . Who would have 
dreamed, then, that these past horrible days 
could ever come to be? How had they come? 
And the conflict gradually began to appear to 
him, after all, a sort of tempest in a teapot. 
Had he committed the mistake of making little 
things too big? Had he been, perhaps, unwar- 
rantably harsh—just a bit? Of course she had 
her faults, but once he had adored her faults. 
And he still adored her; that fact was out- 
standing, paramount. And because he did 
love her, in punishing her he was punishing 
himself even more. Perhaps he should forgive 
her. It would be a magnanimous thing to do. 

Whether it was soaring magnanimity, or 
wretched loneliness, or upstealing remorse, or 
sentiment, or just plain love—or whether It 
was a compound of all these that sufficed to 
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“Without it, no matter how much food we eat, 
we are slowly starving our vital tissues” 





The new mysterious factor in food 


Science discovers the lack of one 
vital element in our food 


Laxatives gradually replaced 
by this simple food 


Ordinary laxatives are of three 


kinds: coarse substances that. 


may injure the sensitive intes- 
tines; oils that merely lubricate; 
drugs that may form a habit. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is a food— 
a conditioner that tends to re- 
store the normal action of the 
bowels. And it cannot form a 
habit. 


To help the body eliminate 
waste, take from 1 to 3 cakes of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast a day. 


For “run-down” condition 


How many of us are “not quite fit” 
morning after morning! How many 
grow “tired out’’ easily—lack the full 
vigor needed for the day’s duties and 
pleasures! For such men ani women 
Fleischmann’s Yeast is being pre- 
scribed. When ‘‘run-down”’ eat 1 to 
3 cakes every day. In acute cases 
always visit your doctor. 
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THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Dept. L-24: 


CERTAIN mysterious ele- 

ment in food called vitamine! 
Science has established that our 
store of energy and even health 
itself depend upon it. 


Without it, no matter how much 
food we eat, we are slowly starving 
the vital tissues upon which we 
must rely for our strength. 


Primitive man secured an abun- 
dance of vitamine from his raw 
foods and green leafy vegetables. 
But modern diet, refined and modi-- 
fied, has often been deprived of 
much of the water-soluble vita- 
mine. One of America’s most emi- 
nent physiological chemists says: 
“Long continued... general 
debility follows the continued in- 
gestion of food containing too little 
of this vitamine.”’ 

The richest source of this life- 
giving vitamine, it has been dis- 
covered, is—yeast! 

To get enough of this vitamine 
so essential to health, thousands 


are already eating Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast assures new 
stores of health and energy, and 
brings back a vigor unknown for 
years. 


Physicians and hospitals are 
prescribing it to stimulate the ap- 
petite, help digestion and grad- 
ually take the place of laxatives. 


A simple food—trich in this 
almost magic element . 


Eat Fleischmann’s Yeast before 
or between meals—from 1 to 3 
cakes a day. Nibble it from the 
cake or spread it with butter on 
crackers, toast or bread. 

Only one precaution: if troubled with 
gas dissolve yeast first in boiling water. 


To learn many interesting facts about 
the health-giving properties of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, fill out the coupon below 
and send for the booklet on this subject. 

Place a standing order with your grocer 
for Fleischmann’s Yeast and get it deliv- 
ered fresh every day! 


* THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Dept. L-24 


701 Washington Street, New York, N. Y. 
941-945 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


508 Green Building, Seattle, Wash. My Name.... 


327 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
208 Simcoe Street, Toronto, Canada. 


; City... 


: State 


: Street 


In using advertisements see page 4 


(Address our office in New York, Chicago, Seattle, | 

San Francisco, or Toronto.) 

! Send me without cost a copy of your new book, 
“The New Importance of Yeast in Diet.” 
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Try a good tooth paste 


made by the makers of Listerine 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 


F COURSE you'll try it. The very 

fact that you know Listerine so well 

makes you want to see what Listerine 
Tooth Paste is like. 


So it follows naturally that when the 
makers of Listerine offer Listerine Tooth 
Paste, you expect something very good. 


It’s like an old friend introducing a new 
one—with a recommendation. The Lam- 
bert Pharmacal Co. asks you to do what 
you always do under such circumstances— 
start the new friend on faith. Then make 
up your own mind. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY % Wakenes of LISTERINE SAINT LOUIS, U.S.A. 
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That's fair, isn’t it? In Listerine Tooth 
Paste we offer a good tooth paste—one 
that brings results. Not “miracles”; but 
exceptionally white, clean teeth, and a 
healthy condition of the mouth—for the 


best scientific reasons. 


For of course there are “reasons why.” 
But are they ever necessary in an intro- 
duction between friends? You discover 


them yourself. 


We assure you that we've used our forty 
years’ experience to make a good tooth 
paste. We leave it to you to call it the best. 
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break down his resolution, at any rate, during 
his lunch hour, young Mr. Benson might have 
been seen in an expensive jeweler’s pricing a 
pearl hair fillet from the window display. The 
price seemed to him terrific—he paused for a 
moment’s reflection on the grotesquely dispro- 
portionate costs of a woman’s mere adornments 
and of her necessities—but he did not therefore 
eschew the extravagant trifle. He was, indeed, 
in a mood for high extravagance, whether from 
the heights of magnanimity, or of remorseful 
love, or merely those heights from which mas- 
culine eyes view with indulgence the absurd 
foibles of the inferior sex. So he cheerfully 
paid the ridiculous sum, pocketed the velvét- 
cased trinket with tender care—which was no 
more than was its due considering how miracu- 
lously its mere purchase had lightened his 
heart—and, restraining an impulse to whistle 
in his blitheness, left the shop. 

It was a glittering day of early April, a day 
to harmonize charmingly with his now buoyant 
mood. A florist’s window drew his eye; the 
colorful blossoms seemed so exactly in tune 
with everything. He sauntered nearer the win- 
dow, at first without any definite intention. 
Then, on a sudden brilliant inspiration, he 
entered the shop. Corinna loved flowers; 
those delicate, yellowish-pink roses shading to 
a rosy heart were her favorites. He’d send 
some. Then she might know right away that 
he was thinking of her, that he had not forgot- 
ten the anniversary. He couldn’t wait till 
evening for her to know that. And the way 
would be paved for the grand, triumphantly 
reconciliatory presentation of the fillet. 


E lived through the long afternoon as im- 

patiently as in his courtship days, and he 
entered his own door that evening as tumultu- 
ously eager as any lover. He found Corinna in 
her room, dressing; the pink taffeta, whose 
shoulder-straps had journeyed to the dress- 
maker and successfully back again, was out- 
spread on the bed. 

“Why, you’re dolling up!” he exclaimed, ex- 
cited and pleased. She had accepted his first 
propitiation, was going to make a little party 
for them. Just wait till she saw that surprise, 
and his hand was stealing toward the velvet 
case when her tone arrested it. 

“Oh, yes, rather,”’ came that dreaded casual 
inflection. 

Andy hesitated, wrinkled his brows. What 
was the matter now? Was she going to be 
difficult after all? But the flowers—they must 
have pleased her. Surely she’d say something 
about the flowers. But Corinna went on doing 
things to her hair. 

Finally, hesitantly, he asked: “Didn’t you 
get the flowers? I had some sent up.” 

Corinna bent her head, concentrating’on one 
refractory lock. She didn’t want to see the 
hurt, wistful expression she knew was in his 
eyes. A pang of compunction shot through 





her, but she resummoned her climactic griev- 
ance—that cool, callous indifference with 
which he had gone away that morning of 
mornings, and with the remembrance she 
steeled herself, and answered: 

“Oh, yes. They’re very pretty. Thanks.” 

Then, just as something seemed to drop 
heavily into his stomach, he noticed’ on her 
dressing-table a large bouquet of orchids. 
“Why,” he exclaimed, “the florist made a 
mistake!” 

“A mistake!” 

“Yes, those aren’t the ones,” pointing. “I 
selected your favorite roses.” 

“Oh, those are in the living-room. These 
are from Victor. I asked him up to dinner—I 
felt bored, and he’s always so amusing. And 
he sent these. Aren’t they exquisite?” And 
she leaned down to touch her cheek to the 
exotic, silken petals. ; 

Andy let his hand drop from his pocket. 





And with that heavy weight churning round | 
*y . ris . e 

inside him, he went without speaking from the | 

room. 


Dinner that night was to him an indescrib- 





‘The nursing mother 


EALTH weaves a fairy charm about babyhood. It 

touches the starlike eyes with fresh beauty; it is the 
essence of that whiff of baby-sweetness that rises from the 
warm little bundle; it is the sole inspiration of those 
gurgly little noises born in the tiny throat. 


With a keen yearning for baby’s welfare, the wise mother 
watches her own health. She knows that her physical 
condition registers its effect upon baby through the milk. 


Particularly is she careful to secure regular and thorough 
elimination of intestinal contents. Such waste, accumulat- 
ing and allowed to remain in the body, creates danger- 
ous and irritating poisons. These poisons are absorbed 
by the blood, carried through the body, and infect those 
cells which provide milk for baby’s nourishment. 


Leading medical authorities prescribe Nujol for constipation, particu- 
larly for the nursing mother, as it cannot be absorbed by the system, 
and, therefore, can not affect the milk. It does not upset the stomach. 
It does not cause nausea or griping, nor interfere with the day’s 
work or play. 

Nujol can also be given to the infant with perfect safety and 
effectiveness. 

Nujol works on an entirely new principle. Instead of forcing or irri- 
tating the system, it simply softens the food waste. This enables the 
many tiny muscles in the walls of the intestines, contracting and 
expanding in their normal way, to squeeze the food waste along so 
that it passes naturally out of the system. 

Nujol thus prevents constipation because it helps Nature maintain 
easy, thorough bowel evacuation—the healthiest habit in the world. 


Nujol is absolutely harmless and pleasant to take. Try it. 


‘Nujol 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


For Constipation 








Nujol is sold by all druggists in sealed bottles only, bearing the Nujol trade mark. 
Nujol booklets, ‘Constipation in Infancy and Childhood”, and “Constipation 
in Pregnancy and Nursing Period”’, contain much helpful advice and information 
for mothers. Send coupon for them, today, to The Nujol Laboratories, Standard 
Oil Co. (New Jersey), Room 708, 44 Beaver Street, New York. (In Canada, Ad- 


dress Nujol, 22 St. Francois Xavier St., Montreal.) 


Address 
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The Martyr’s Crown 


able nightmare, but Corinna, looking her pret- 
tiest, had never been in better form. Looking 
across the table at her, at once so sparkling and 
so soft, the orchids blooming delicately against 
the pink taffeta, Andy thought, ‘“‘She can be 
like this, when the very edifice of our happiness 
may be ready to smash!” 

He thought the meal would never end. But 
later, in the living-room, when there were no 
silver implements with which to occupy oneseli, 
no food to make a pretense of eating, it was 
even worse. But the other two laughed and 
chattered and soon Corinna drifted over to the 
window. 

“What a night!” she murmured. “The 
moonlight in silver pools and you can actually 
smell the spring. It’s a shame to stay indoors.” 

“T’ve an idea,” said Victor. “Let’s all go 
for a ride in one of those open victoria things.” 

“Oh, I’d love it,” said Corinna. 

“Thanks,” said Andy, “but if you’re count- 
ing me in, I’m tired. I’ve had a hard day.” 

“Well, I’m not tired,” said Corinna. ‘ You 
phone for the equipage, Victor—the doorman 
will know where to get one—and I’ll run for a 
wrap.” 


WHILE Victor was consulting the doorman, 
Andy followed after her. At her bed- 

room, being in the mood when a _ husband 

becomes excessively formal, he knocked. 

She bade him enter. She was bending before 
her dressing-table putting a drop of scent 
behind each ear. Here is one mysterious femi- 
nine secret not one of the clan has ever divulged. 
Why a woman perfumes her handkerchiefs, 
sachets her lingerie, sprays her hair, or even 
anoints her lips, a man can vaguely under- 
stand but why that scented rite behind the 
ears? Andy had once wondered and then with- 
out ever probing the secret had gradually 
grown accustomed to the ceremony, but one a 
thing he knew—a woman never performs it 
except when she wishes to make herself charm- 
ing. It was this knowledge which now brought : 
him to a rigid pause. 5 

“Did you want something?” she inquired. 

“Oh, no, nothing special.” 

She waited a fraction of a second, perhaps 
hoping he would break out in some way, even 


to forbidding her to go out. Why didn’t he 
forbid her? Or, at least, ask her not to go? 
Was it that he actually no longer cared how she 


came or went? She was suddenly lost ina 

desert of loneliness; suddenly knew that each 

’ ; block she should go away from home and him 
OU’LL BE DELIGHTED would make more desolate this waste? She 
with your new knitted sport dress, | loathed the thought of driving through the 

: glamourous night with Victor Turley. Oh, 

and other garments, if y' ou make must she go? If he’d say only one word! But 
them with MinervaQuality Yarns. Andy said nothing further, just stood there. 


x “Perhaps you don’t want me to go out?” 
Minerva Yarns are wound on the | <he caid then 


famous “logical ball’’ that will not | “Oh, I don’t mind.” 
i ; f With an infinitesimal shrug she threw on her 
tangle. They come in a variety o wrap and gave the final pats to her hair of 


attractive colors, and produce which no man ever understands the purpose. i 
° Then she swept gracefully from the room, bi 
garments that keep their shape- throwing sweetly over her shoulder: ‘“ You'd 1% 
liness always. better get to bed early, dear, if you’re tired.” ae 
: = She was gone. Gone out into the languorous 
At the new prices, Minerva furnishes glamour of the moon-gilded, spring-scented 


2 high i r | spring night; gone deliberately seeking the spell 
the Ns est quality and a greate of spring—and with another man. And just 
quantity at lesser cost. one year ago tonight .. . 4 


Over 100 garments, with careful directions There was singularly little anger in him as he 


ge : : sank into the lonely easy-chair under the read- 
for knitting, are shown in the Minerva | ing-lamp. There was no room for any other 


Knitting Book, Volume IV. At your | emotion in the waves of black despair which 

dealer's; price 40c.—or by mail 45c. | washed over and over his soul. He was —_ 

: wrecke e thought, then, that it was actu- 

(Canada 55c.). (See picture above.) ally a shipwreck—and with aching inertness 
JAMES LEES & SONS CO he let those black waves toss him about. He 4 
* | looked miserably around the room of which ' 

DEPARTMENT G every inch and cranny held some dear memory. 

220 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK | Their first home. He contrived a grim smile 

as he thought of that needless lease and the 
anxieties it had needlessly, maliciously occa- ; 
[0960094000 00000 020008 000008200008 | sioned. She had gone out to hunt spr.ng with \ 


oe another man. 





Above are shown the center pages 
(in color) of the Minerva Knitting 
Book— picturing famous actresses 
in Minerva-knit garments. 

To the right—one of the newest 
knitted models. Get full directions 
FREE at your dealer’s—or write 
us for Style Bulletin. 
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‘The makers of Lux 


announce a 


Anew form of Soap ~~~ 


as remarkable for the family washing 
_ys as Lux is for fine laundering 








“WASHING POWDER” RINSO 
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{ Not acake soap, not a chip soap, 


not a ‘‘washing powder,’’ but 
fine granules that soak the dirt 
out of your clothes 


HIS new form of soap is differ- 
ent from anything you have 
ever used before. 


It comes in fine granules, so rich 
in soap that they loosen all the dirt 
as the clothes soak. 


It means a new way of washing. 


The Rinso granules, dissolved 
first in a little water, stir up into a 
bubbly, sudsy tubful. You put your 
clothes into these rich suds and let 
them soak overnight, or for three 
hours in the morning. 


Then rinse thoroughly, either in 
warm water or cold, and the clothes 
are clean! Rinso has softened and 
loosened all the dirt so it disappears 
in the rinsing. 

This new way of washing saves 
you hours of rubbing on the wash- 


Rinso is not a ‘“‘washing powder” 


Make this test. Use a heaping tea- 
spoon each of Rinso and ‘‘washing 
powder”’ to a glass of boiling water. 
After a few hours see what happens. 





—high in harsh : ~— absolutely harmless 
ities chemicals —so rich in soap 
1° an it ‘‘jells’’ 


it pours out 








ms, 


. 


board. Even the worst spots need 
only a light rubbing between your 
hands. 

It saves you boiling the clothes in 
a hot, steaming kitchen. 


Your clothes are as safe 
as in water alone 


The ingredients in Rinso are of finer 
quality than have ever been used 
before in a family laundry soap. 

In the pure, cleansing Rinso suds 
your clothes soak as safely as in 
water alone. For Rinso is so harm- 
less it doesn’t even redden your 
hands. 

Begin next Monday to use Rinso 
for all your regular wash. Once you 
have soaked the dirt out of your 
clothes you will never again go to 
the labor of rubbing them clean. 


Where water is hard 


Where water is hard use a softener 
and proceed with Rinso as directed 
on the package. One package will 
do your whole washing. 

Get Rinso from your grocer or any 
department store. Lever Bros. Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


MSO 


Soaks clothes clean 
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Cpex: 


ELECTRIC oe CLEALES 





RSTAPEX 


a, ELECTRIC CLOTH ES WASHER 








EXCLUSIVE 
APEX 
FEATURES 





1. The Inclined Nozzle 
that ge’s into difficult corners, 
hooks around the legs of chairs 
and tables, and cleans right up 
to baseboards. This is essential 
to ease of operation. 








2. The Divided Noz- 


zle thai insures even, 
thorough cleaning all the 
way across. You can de- 
pend upon the suction be- 
ing just as strong at the 
ends of the nozzle as in the 
middle; a patented feature 
exclusive with the Apex. 


In addition to these two 
exclusive features found 
only in your A pex Cleaner, 
you also find these points: 

3. That it is light in 
weight. 

4. A smooth-running, 
horizontal motor, evenly 


balanced and cool; bear- 
ings are automatically 


lubricated. 


5. A fan that draws a 
large volume of air at high 
velocity. 

6. Quick and easy ad- 
justment for hardwood 
floors, linoleum, thin car- 
pets, thick carpets,-etc. 

- Aconvenient switch, 
enough extension cord, a 
durable dustproof bag, a 
substantial handle-yoke, 
ready accessibility of all 
ports, and few oil hoies. 

&. Attractive 
an 

9% Ii final test, — 
cleaner 1! ts the dust 
and dirt, pi lint and 
does the wor! lutely 
without injury to whaci 
works on. 


appear- 


Test for all these paints 
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Construction is the Main Thing 


[* you want to escape mean work and find time for more 


play, a good electric suction cleaner 
r are absolutely essential. 


clothes necier 


and a good electric 
You need both when 


going into housekeeping and for keeping your house going. 


Each of these necessities is a ma- 
chine, and the service you get out of 
any machine is determined by the way 
it is designed and built. Obviously 
then, your satisfaction after you have 
bought a cleaner or a washer de- 
pends on your ability to recognize 
the essential points of good me- 
chanical construction while you are 
buying it. 


For 


durability and steady per- 
formance, construction is the main 
thing. Design, shape, arrangement 


of parts, quality of materials, work- 





manship — structure — these _ things 
you must study if you will avoid 
hazards. 


There is 
Rotapex Washer without obligation. 


Either of these two machines can be purchased with 32-volt motors for use with private lighting plants. 


THE APEX ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
1067 East 152nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


APEX ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LIMITED 


a dealer near you who will demonstrate the Apex Cleaner and the 
If you do not know him, ask us for his name. 


When you set out to buy an electric 
cleaner or an electric washer, remem- 
ber that you are about to invest in 
what a man calls plant equipment— 
that you are after daily efficiency plus 
lifetime service. Such a purchase must 
not be made lightly. The price must 
be right, but you should judge price 
with quality. To do this, study con- 
struction first. 


Apex Electric Cleaners and Rota- 
pex Electric Washers are the result 
of years of research and experience 
in building machines that embody 
correct design and construction. Side 
notes explain Apex-Rota- 
pex advantages. 


Name_ 


Address__ 


102-104 Atlantic Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 
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without obligation. 


1. Direct Power Unit 
—ample power transmitted with- 
out belts, chains or springs; fric- 
tion clutch control. 





2. Left Hand Control 
—safe and convenient. All levers 
are on the left hand side, leaving 
the right hand always free. 





3. Five Position 


Wringer. Locks securely 
in place. Wrings from 
washer to tub or from 
one tub to another with- 
out removing washer. 


In addition to these 
points, your Rota pex Elec- 
tric Clothes Washer will 
have these features too: 

4. It will stand firmly 
on the floor. 

5. It has no beit to 
stretch; no springs or 
chains to break. 

6. Moving parts en- 
closed. 

7. It will be economi- 
cal in use of electricity. 

8. It will be absolutely 
free from liability to rust. 

9. It will drain com- 
pletely and quickly. 

10. And like your Apex 
Cleaner, it will give you 
confidence by its looks as 
well as by its performance. 
Test for all these points. 


----Trial Coupon----> 


| Please have your nearest dealer call | 
and demonstrate the Apex Cleaner, CO 


I 

| Please send me descriptive litera- 
ture on_ the 

| Clothes Washer. 


| 
Electric C) | 


Rotapex 
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The Martyr’s Crown 


He seemed incapable of any concretely con- 
nected thought. He drew the velvet case from 
his pocket and for several minutes regarded the 
jeweled contents with that bitter smile. Then 
for some reason he didn’t stop to define, he rose 
and went into his own room. He left the anni- 
versary gift lying in the chair, scarcely noticing; 
anyway it was now a valueless thing. In his 
room he started rummaging through a chiffo- 
nier drawer he always kept locked, drew forth 
what he was looking for. They were several old 
photographs of Corinna, picturing her in vari- 
ous stages of childhood and girlhood. He had 
begged them from her for his exclusive posses- 
sion and, somehow, tfeasured them even more 
than her likenesses of the present. There is a 
popular concept that women are more senti- 
mental than men, but I believe this to be a 
fallacy. The chief reason for the mistake is 
that men keep their sentimentality locked 
away, from a sort of shamed shyness, just as 
they lock away their sentimental souvenirs. 
And any one knows that whatever emotion is 
kept hid in this way grows much more inten- 
sively than that exposed to the buffetings of 
every day. At any rate, observe Andy, linger- 
ing there with those faded mementoes in his 
hands. No need for haste, because Corinna 
had just gone out into the spring night, and the 
thrall of it does not let one speedily return. 


S° absorbed was he in his occupation and 

the painful sensations it evoked that he 
didn’t hear an almost soundless turning of a 
key in the front-door lock or stealthy steps 
across the hall to the living-room. His first 
intimation of any presence save his own and 
the ghosts with which he was communing was 
when there came a tumultuous rush through 
the door, when two arms were thrown convul- 
sively around his neck, and when a voice of 
choked tenderness and tears cried: 

“Oh, Andy! You darling! I never dreamed 
—it’s perfectly exquisite! But you shouldn’t 
have been so extravagant! And you shouldn’t 
have got it anyway. I don’t deserve it. I’ve 
been so perfectly horrid. Oh, Andy!” 

But Andy, at that moment, didn’t think her 
horrid at all. As he felt her clinging arms, her 
kisses, the list of his indictments vanished 
swiftly and miraculously, as did his pain. This 
ecstatic phenomenon is as inexplicable as a 
miracle, but it manifests itself again and again 
for all that. To Andy, at that moment, noth- 
ing in the world mattered except that Corinna 
was in his arms, that she loved him. 

“T thought—it’s such a glorious night—I 
didn’t think you’d—” 

But she intercepted his incoherent mumble. 

“Oh, we only went round the Park once. I 
wanted to come home. Everything was so 
lovely, it made me think of J/ast April. I 
wanted to come home.” 

He drew her closer. “I was unhappy alone, 
too,”’ he said. 

“T know,” she murmured. Tears glistened 
in her eyes. ‘It’s been fterrible—but every- 
thing’s all right now.” 

“Yes, everything’s all right.” 

And curiously, unreasonably, magically, it 
was. True reconciliations are not founded on 
reason, but on magic; a magical sort of electric 
satisfying interflow which we poor humans may 
never adequately analyze. It has nothing to 
do with the spoken word. But beyond this we 
may not define it. Circumstances may stand 
identically the same, but one minute we rail at 
these circumstances as impossible, and the 
next we pass them over as utterly negligible. 
Accordingly, for this man and woman, the one 
paramount, overwhelming issue was that they 
loved, that each knew the other loved. All else 
was naught. What else could matter? 

Andy had completely forgotten his griev- 
ances. He had thrown away his martyr’s 
crown. You might say Corinna was wearing it 
now, and resplendently. Though neither of 
them thought of the symbol as she rested her 

lark head, glorified by that shimmering, jew- 
eled band, contentedly against his shoulder. 





A Rub or Two — 


and your 
Aluminum Ware Glistens! 


T’S so easy to keep your Aluminum ware bright and beau- 
tiful with American Steel Wool. You simply pull off a 
wad of these softly-wooled steel shavings and rub. Cleans, 
smooths and polishes in one operation. Use American 

Steel Wool on all your kitchen ware, enamel ware, Pyrex, glass, 

porcelain, cutlery, ornaments, nickel fittings, bath tubs, toilets, 

stoves and ranges. Best for rubbing down varnished or painted 

surfaces before applying final coat. Use it for reviving enamel, 

painted or varnished surfaces and for removing stains from 

hard wood floors. Easy on the hands. No gloves needed. 
You'll never again waste time and energy 
with ordinary cleansers after you try Amer- 
ican Steel Wool. 


In Three Grades 


Low in Price 


Use Grade 0 for Aluminum, Enamel, Pyrex, 
Glass, etc. Grade 3 for stoves and ranges of 
all types, inside and outside. Use Grade 1 
and 3 for rough cleaning and scouring. 
American Steel Wool comes in small and large house- 
hold packages. Sold at Department Stores, Chain 
Stores, Hardware and Paint Stores, Groceries, etc. 
If your dealer cannot supply the grade you want, send 
us his name and 15c, and you will be supplied with 
a package. 
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American Steel Wool Mfg. Co., Inc. 
9-11-13 Desbrosses Street, NewYork City 
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STEAK and FRIED ONIONS! 


Makers of 


- the Bolo Oven, 
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Extra Finished 
Iron Kitchen 
Ware, Waffle 
Irons, Cast 
Aluminum 
Cooking Uten- 
sils, Food 
Choppers and 
Gas Hot Piates. 


S there any more delicious, mouth- 
watering smell than that when you’re 
cold and hungry! 


Cooked in a Griswold cast iron skillet, 
it not only smells good, but it tastes—well, 
the way that makes the menfolks say “Oh 


Chops, steak, meat of all kinds, cooked 
in a Griswold skillet are always well 
done, nutritious, tender and savory. 


Go to the nearest store that sells Gris- 
wold kitchenware and see for yourself 
the beautiful satiny finish on these skillets 
—each one minutely examined before 
leaving factory. In all desired sizes, from 
tiny ones 434 inches to large ones 13% 
inches across the bottom. 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO. 


Erie, Penna., U. S. A. 





Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 


For deep-fat frying there is nothing 
like the Griswold cast iron Scotch and 
Yankee bowls. They save fat and make 
delicious golden brown doughnuts, 
French fried potatoes, croquettes and 
other good things. 
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The Mountebank 


(Continued from page’51) 


He bent and kissed her hand. To the 
causal French valetudinarians sitting nd 
strolling in the park it was nothing but a 
social formality. But to Auriol the touch of 
his lips meant the final parting of their lives, 
the consecrated burial of their love. 

She lingered for a few moments watching 
his long, straight back disappear round the 
corner of the path, and then turned and 
joined me by the park gate. On our way to 
the hotel the only thing she said was: 

“T don’t seem to have much chance, do I, 
Tony?” 

It was after lunch, while we sat, as the day 
before, at the end of the teriace, that she told 
me what had taken place between Lackaday 
and herself while 1 had been hanging about 
the gate. I did not seem, however, to get 
much further. They had parted forever last 
April in a not unpoetic atmosphere. They 
had parted forever now in circumstances de- 


void of poetry. The only bit of dramatic . 


progress was the mutual avowal apparently 
dragged out of them. It was almost an 
anticlimax. And then dead stop. I put these 
ints before her. She agreed dismally; 
itterly reproached herself for giving way in 
Paris to womanish folly, also for deliberately 
bringing about the morning’s explanation. 
“You were cruel, which is utterly unlike 
you,” I said judicially. 
“That horrible green, white, and red thing 
haunted me all night-—and that fat woman 


bursting out of her clothes. I felt shriveled up. . 


If only I had left things as they were!’ She 
harped always on that note. “I thought I 
could walk myself out of my morbid frame of 
mind. I walked miles and miles. I made up 
my mind to return to Paris by the night 
train. I should never see himagain. I had 
got back some sense when [ ran into the two 
of you. It seemed so ghastly to go on talk- 
ing in that cold, dry way. I longed to goad 
him into some sort of expression of himself, 
to find the man again. That’s why | told 
him about going to the circus last night.” 

She went on in this strain. Presently she 
said: ‘I could shed tears of blood over him. 
Don’t think I’m filled merely with selfish dis- 
gust. As I told him—the pity of it—all that 
he must have suffered—for he has suffered, 
hasn’t he?’’ 

“He has gone through hell,”’ said I. 

She was silent for a few moments. Then 
she said: “‘What’s the good of going round and 
round and round ina circle? You either under- 
stand or you don’t.” 


Y way of consolation I mendaciously as 

sured her that I understood. I don’t thin, 
I understand now. I doubt whether she under 
stood herself. Her emotions were literally 
going round and round in a circle, a hideous 
merry-go-round with fixed, staring features, to 
be passed and repassed in the eternal gyration. 
Horror of Petit Patou. Her love for Lackaday. 
Madame Patou. Hatred of Lackaday. Scorch- 
ing self-contempt for seeking him out. Petit 
Patou and Madame Patou. Lackaday cruci- 
fied. Infinite pity for Lackaday. General 
Lackaday. Old dreams. The lost illusion. 


| The tomb of love. Horror of Petit Patou—and 


so da capo, endlessly round and round. 

At least, this figure gave me the only clue to 
her frame of mind. If she went on gyrating in 
this way indefinitely, she must go mad. No 
human consciousness could stand it. For 
sanity she must stop at some point. ‘The only 
rational halting-place was at the tomb. If 1 
knew my Auriol, she would drop a flower and a 
tear on it, and then would start on a bee-line 
for Central Tartary, or whatever expanse 01 
the world’s surface offered a satisfactory field 
for her energies. 

She swallowed the stone-cold, remaining 
coffee in her cup and rose and stretched herself, 
arms and back and bust, like a magnificent 
animal, the dark green, silken knitted jumper 
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THIS PACKAGE IS YOURS —FREE 


f= want you to have this package of 
Tetley’s Genuine Orange Pekoe 


“which holds 1% ounces or 30 steaming 


cups of fragrant, full bodied tea. All you 
need do is to present the coupon, in the 
lower right hand corner, to your grocer. 
If his supply is already exhausted, he will 
get a package for you, absolutely free. 


If you are not a tea drinker we have 
every reason to believe that it is because 
you have never tried the right kind of tea. 
While if, on the other hand, you are a tea 
drinker you should, of course, have the 
best tea. 


But tea drinker or no tea drinker you 
are sure to like Tetley’s Genuine Orange 
Pekoe. 


‘The name Orange Pekoe has been given 
by the natives of India—where the best 
tea plants are grown—to the young ten- 
der leaves at the top of the tea plant. 
These are the choice leaves. These Orange 
Pekoe leaves are taken by us and blended 


TETLEYS ? 


to a degree of perfection—a_ perfection 
attained through a blending of over 100 
years. During that entire period we’ve 
been doing nothing but blend tea! 


And what is the result? A tea that 
abounds in fragrance. A tea that has body 
to it. A tea whose clear amber coior is 
pleasing to the sight. A tea that leaves 
no bitter after taste. A tea that has a 
refreshing pick-me-up effect—it is sur- 
prising that anything so delicately colored 
and elusively fragrant shouid have such a 
potent effect. 


This then is what we claim for Tetley’s 
Genuine Orange Pekoe Tea. That is why 
we are taking no chance when we give you 
one package free. We know that once 
you try Tetley’s—tea-drinker or no tea- 
drinker—you will become a Tetley 
drinker. Just take this coupon to your 
grocer. 


JOSEPH TETLEY & CO., Inc. 
483 Greenwich St., New York City, N. Y. 


* 


« 
7 

.*” TO YOUR GROCER Ff 
«**” Honor this coupon with one © 
oo regular ten cent package of F 
aS Tetley's Orange Pekoe Tea. Have © 
Re coupon signed with customer's & 
e name and address, sign your name, street & 

address, city and state and mail to Joseph 

er Tetley & Co., Inc., 483 Greenwich St., 


a al ’ ° New York. We will redeem each coupon 
Makes Good Tea a Certainty ’ 
. 


with the full resale price, 10 cents. 
Customer’s Name 
ee Se 
Grocer’s Name. 
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BOIL Your Clothes 


Be Assured of Cleanliness — cATLANTIC Web Boe 


Because They Are Made Better 
from Better Materials 


+o 







































W, HETHER washed by hand or by washing machine, that 
much desired, immaculate freshness and fragrance of perfectly 
laundered wearing apparel, table linen, bed linen or bathroom or 
nursery supplies are assured when clothes are BOILED. 


Washing that is boiled in a good, old-fashioned wash boiler is 
thoroughly sterilized—for germs cannot live in boiling water. 
There’s a difference in wash boilers too. ATLANTIC WASH 
BOILERS are designed for perfect, quick and economical 
sterilization. They are flat on the bottom and will fit any 
stove. The extra high sides and seamless, domed cover per- 
mit water to circulate freely through washing; and the tw 


rim on the cover prevents steam from escaping. 


ATLANTIC WASH BOILERS are fitted with patent- 
ed, wood-grip handles that are always cool. These 
handles are oe so that they will rest on the end ofa 
tub or sink when boiler is being emptied. The cover can 
be hung on the side of boiler. on wiring around 
the top makes boiler rigid. Every ATLANTIC boiler 
is tested before leaving factory, guaranteed, and may be 
returned if unsatisfactory. 





Made in 11, 13 and 15 gallon sizes; also in 4 grades—all 

copper; charcoal tin, copper bottom; charcoal tin, metallic 

bottom; aluminum finish galvanized iron. There’s an 

Atlantic wash boiler for every purpose and at a price to 
suit every purse. 


® ATLANTIC STAMPING COMPANY J 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. ee 


Authorized Atlantic 
Dealers Everywhere 





cATLANTIC 
Col-Pac Canner 
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The Mountebank 


she wore revealing all her slender curves, and 
drew a long breath and smiled at me. 

“I’ve not slept for two nights, and I’ve 
walked twelve miles this morning. I’ll turn 
in till dinner.” She yawned. “Poor old 
Tony,” she laughed. “You can have it at a 
Christian hour this evening.”’ 

“The one bright gleam in a hopeless day,” 
said I. 

She laughed again, blew me a kiss, and went 
her way to necessary repose. 


AURIOL and I dined together. | 


ADY 
L She declared herself rested and in her 
right and prosaic mind. 

“T have no desire to lose your company,” 
said I, “so I hope tKhere’s no more talk of 
an unbooked strapontin on the midnight 
train.” 

“No need,” she replied. ‘‘He’s leaving 
Clermont-Ferrand tomorrow. I’l] keep to my 


original program and enjoy fresh air until a | 


wire summons me back to Paris. That’s to 
say, if you can do with me.” 

“Tf you keep on looking as alluring as you 
are this evening,”’ said I, ‘‘perhaps I mayn’t 
be able to do without you.” 


There had been billed about the place a | ee 


Grand Concert du Soir in the Casino de Royat— 
the celebrated tenor, M. Horatio Bakkus. 
The Casino having been burned down in 1918, 
the concerts took place under the bandstand in 
the park. 

After dinner we found places among the 
multitude on the Casino café terrace over- 
looking the bandstand ‘and listened to Bakkus 


sing. I explained Bakkus, more or less, to 
Auriol. Although she could not accept Lack- 


aday as Petit Patou, she seemed to accept Bak- 
kus without question as a professional singer. 
The concert over, he joined us at our little 
japanned iron table and acknowledged her 
well-merited compliments—I tell you, he sang 
like a minor Canon in an angelic choir—with, 
well, with the well-bred air of a minor Canon 
in an angelic choir. With easy grace he dis- 
missed himself and talked knowledgeably and 
informatively of the antiquities and the beau- 
ties of Auvergne. To most English folk it was 
an undiscovered country. We must steal a car 
and visit Orcival. Hadn’t I heard of it? 
France’s gem of Romanesque churches? And 
the Chateau—ages old—with its charmille— 
the towering, maze-like walks of trees kept 
clipped in scrupulous formality by an old 
gardener during the war—the- charmille de- 
signed by no less a genius than Le Nétre, who 
planned the wonders of Versailles and the 
exquisite miniature of the garden of Nimes? 
Tomorrow we must go. 

This white-haired, luminous-eyed ascetic— 
he drank but an orangeade through post-war 
straws—kept us spell-bound with his talk. I 
glanced at Aurio] and read compliance in 
her eye. 

“Will you accompany us ignorant people 
and act as cicerone? 

“With all the pleasure in 
Bakkus. 

“What time shall we start?” 

‘Would ten be too early?” 

“Lady Auriol and I are old campaigners.” 

“T call for you at ten. Is it agreed?” 

We made the compact. I lifted my glass. 


life,” said 


He rose to go, pleading much correspondence | 
We rose, too. He | 


Lefore going to bed. 











acccmpanied us to the entrance to our hotel. | 


\t the lift he said, 
“Can you give me a minute?” 


‘As many as you like,” said I, for it was | 


still early, 
We sped Lady Auriol upward to her repose 


and walked out through the hall into the soft | 4 4 


August moonlight. 

“May I tread,” said he, ‘‘on the most deli- 
cate of grounds?” 

“It all depends,” said I, “on how delicately 
you do it.” 


He made a courteous movement of his hand te 


and smiled. I take it that 


“T’ll do my best. 


Orrces: CHCAGO- SEATTLE 





Use HEBE for 


Waffles 
Doughnuts 
Hot Bread 
Fish Cakes 

Eggs Mornay 
Scrambled Eggs 
Rice cooked in HEBE 
Chocolate and Cocoa 
Serve HEBE with 
Tea and Coffee. too 





















Its Daily Use Means a 
Real Saving in Table Costs 


Hese will help to make every meal 
your “‘best”. Favorite foods can be 
prepared in new ways with Hese and 
made delightfully flavorsome and nutri- 
tious at an actual saving in cost. 


Begin the day with Hese griddle 
cakes, sausage with Hese creamed 
gravy, and coffee served with Hese. 


Hese is a_ scientific food—pure 
skimmed milk evaporated to double 
strength enriched with cocoanut fat— 
an ideal cooking ingredient because it 
enriches foods cooked with it, adds food 
value and helps to balance the diet. 


If kept in a cool place, Hee stays 
pure and sweet several days after open- 
ing because it is sterilized in the her- 
metically sealed can. Get several cans 
from your grocer and keep Hese on 
hand for all your cooking and baking. 
Send for the free Hebe Recipe Booklet. 
Address 3405 Consumers Bldg., Chicago. 


THE HEBE COMPANY 
Chicago Seattle ° 
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The Bloom of Youth 


Comes Mainly From Eating 
the Right Foods 


Note Why Raisins Are Important 


AISINS are delicious, but 

don’t eat them for their 
lusciousness alone. Use them 
for their natural iron content 
also. Your daily food should 
furnishiron. A small supply is 
needed daily to keep the blood 
in good condition. 

Iron brings the bloom of 
youth to women’s and_ chil- 
dren’s cheeks, and is vital to 
true vigor in all men. 

Raisins make scores of plain 


foods taste 
adding but a mite to cost. 

Try them in your boiled rice, 
oatmeal, cornbread, cakes and 
cookies. 

Always use them in bread 
pudding, and in other simple 
puddings, and desserts. See how 
much better the whole family 
likes these foods with raisins. 

Raisins increase nutrition also. 
They furnish 1560 calories of 
energizing nutriment per pound. 


Tiy This Raisin Custard en Casserole 


14 cup Sun-Marp Seedless Raisins 


cup sugar 
cups milk 
teaspoon salt 


WES 


Put milk in top of double boiler; 


4 tablespoons cornstarch (flour 
may be substituted) 

1 teaspoon vanilla or lemon 
eggs extract (flavor to taste) 


mix cornstarch with a little cold milk; add 


salt and cook thoroughly and until mixture thickens sufficiently to hold raisins; 
then stir in the well beaten eggs and add raisins, flavoring and sugar; turn into 
buttered pudding dish and bake in moderate oven fifteen or twenty minutes 
Delicious served with flavored whipped cream or lemon pudding sauce. 


SUN-MAID RAISINS 


Ask for {un-Maid Raisins when you order. 
They are made in California from the finest table 
grapes, kinds too delicate, thin-skinned and 
juicy to ship long distances as fresh grapes. 

You may never have these fresh grapes, but 


you can buy them anywhere as raisins. Try 
them. See how good they are. 

THREE VARIETIES: Sun-Maid Seeded (seeds 
removed); Sun-Maid Seedless (grown without 
seeds); Sun-Maid Clusters (on the stem). 


CALIFORNIA AssOCIATED Raisin Co. 


Membership 10,000 Growers 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


' 

| 

California Associated Raisin Co., | 

Dept. 78, Fresno, Cal. | 

ease send me, without charge, copy of 

Maid Recipes.”’ | 

Nam« : 

Street | 

City... | 

| 

State | 
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Don’t Miss This 


Book : 
Send coupon for (iermee 
free book, ‘Sun- 


Maid Reci pe .* 
describing scores of 
ways to serve. 


luxurious while | 
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you’re very fully admitted into Andrew Lacka- 
day’s confidence.” 

“To a great extent,” I admitted. 

“And—forgive me if I am impertinent— 
you have also that of the lady whom we have 
| just left?” 

“Really, my dear Bakkus—” I began. 
“Tt is indeed a matter of some importance,” 
| he interposed quickly. “It concerns Madame 
| Patou—Elodie. Rightly or wrongly, she re- 
| ceived a certain impression from your charm- 
| ing luncheon party of yesterday. Andrew, as 
| you are aware, is not the man with whom a 
| woman can easily make a scene. There was 
ino scene. A hint. With that rat-trap air of 
finality with which I am, for my many failings, 
|much more familiar than yourself, he said, 
‘We will cancel our engagement and go to 
Vichy.’ This merning, as I wrote, I was called 
| to Clermont-Ferrand. Madame Patou, vou 
|understand, has the temperament of the 
| South. Its generosity is apt to step across the 
| boundaries of exaggeration. In my capacity 
| of friend of the family, I had a long interview 
| with her. You have doubtless seen many such 
;on the stage. I must say that Andrew, to 
| whom the whole affair appeared exceedingly 
| distasteful, had announced his intention of 
| obeying the rules of common good manners 
| and leaving his farewell card on Lady Auriol. 
| “Toward the end of our talk it entered the 
| head of Madame Patou that she weuld do the 
|same. I pointed cut the anomaly of the inter- 
| val between the two visits. But the head of a 
Marseillaise is an cbstinate one. She dressed, 
put on her best hat—there is much that is 
| symbolical in a woman’s best hat, as doubtless 
| a man of the world like yourself has observed 
| —and took the tram with me to Royat. We 
| alighted at the further entrance to the park 
| and came plump upon a leave-taking between 
| Lackaday and Lady Auriol. You know there 
|is a turn, some masking shrubs; we couldn’t 
| help seeing through them. She was for rush- 
ing forward. I restrained her. A second 
| afterward Andrew ran into us. For me, at any 
| rate, it was a most unhappy situation. If he 
| had fallen inte a rage, like ninety-nine men 
| out of a hundred, and accused us of spying, I 
| should have known how to reply. But that’s 
| where you can never get hold of Andrew 
Lackaday. He scorns such things. He said 
|in his ramrod fashion: ‘It’s good of you to 
| come to meet me, Elodie. I was kept longer 
| than I anticipated.’ He stopped the Clermont- 
| Ferrand tram, nodded to me, and, with his 
| hand under Elodie’s elbow, helped her in.”’ 
| ‘May I ask why you tell me all this?” I 
asked. 

“Certainly,” said he, and his dark eyes 
| glittered in the moonlight. “I give the infor- 
mation for what it may be worth to you as a 
friend, perhaps an adviser, of both parties.” 

“You are assuming, Mr. Bakkus,” I an- 
swered rather stiffly, ‘“‘that Madame Patou’s 
unfortunate impressions are in some way 
| justified.” 








T was a most unpleasant conversation. I 
very much resented discussing Lady Auriol 
| with Horatio Bakkus. 

“Not at all,” said he. “But Fate has 
thrown you and me into analogous positions— 
we are both elderly men—me as between 
Lackaday and Madame Patou, you as bhe- 
tween Lady Auriol and Lackaday.” 

“But, confound it all, man,” I cried angrily, 
“what have I just been saying? How dare 
| you assume there’s anything between them 
| save the ordinary friendship of a distinguished 
soldier and an English lady!” 

“Tf you can only assure me that there is 
nothing but that ordinary friendship, you will 
take a weight off my mind and relieve me cf a 
great responsibility.” 

“T can absclutely assure you,” I cried hotly, 
“that by no remote possibility can there be 
anything else between Lady Auriol Dayne and 
Petit Patou.” 

He thrust out toth his hands and fervently 


‘ 














WRITE for this 

free catalog, 
the most elaborate 
one ever written on 
Vacuum Cleaners. 


NE perfected feature—the MOTOR DRIVEN BRUSH-— is alone worth to you 
the entire price of the Electric SWEEPER-VAC. This efficient, soft brush 
(motor driven) revolves 1350 times per minute. It gets ALL lint, threads, hairs and 
embedded dirt, and, with Powerful Suction, draws them into the dust bag. Ask 
your dealer for the “Electric SWEEPER-VAC” (don’t accept a substitute.) Give it 
thorough test on your own rugs. 
Pneuvac Company— 160 Fremont Street— Worcester, Massachusetts 


* Electric 


WEEPER -/AC 


With Motor Driven ¥ Brush 
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A Winter Fruit Season 


I WONDER how many of us, when we are trying to think of 
something different to serve, overlook the delights offered in 
dried fruits—apples, peaches, apricots, and even our old friend, 
the prune. 

When fresh fruit is scarce, I have found that the most delight- 
ful and wholesome surprise desserts may easily be made at small 
cost, with Knox Gelatine and dried fruits. Try these two tempt- 
ing recipes. 





Apricot Cream Pudding 


4 cup cold water 


ia 14 cup sugar 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 


14 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
1 egg white 


1 cup cooked apricots and juice 
Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes and dissolve by standing cup containing 
mixture in hot water. Put apricots and juice through a sieve, add lemon juice 
and strain into this the gelatine. Add sugar and when dissolved set bowl in pan 
of ice water and stir until mixture begins to thicken; add egg white beaten until 
stiff. Turn into wet mold or ordinary dish, garnished if desired with cut apricots 
and chill. (Any dried or canned fruit may be used in place of the apricots.) 
To make a ‘‘twice-as-high” more creamy, won’t-dry-out icing add one 


teaspoon Knox Gelatine, softened in cold water and dissolved over hot 
water to your favorite icing recipe. Beat in well before spreading on cake. 


Prune Oriental Cream 


14 cup cold water 
24 cup cooked prunes 
'< cup chopped nuts or toasted cake crumbs 


14 cup scalded milk 


15 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
2 egg whites 


lg cup sugar 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes, dissolve in scalded milk and add 
sugar. Strain into bowl containing ice water and beat constantly until mixture 
begins to thicken; then add prunes, chopped nuts or toasted cake crumbs, and 
egg whites beaten until stiff. Turn into a cold mold, the bottom and sides of 
which are garnished with halves of cooked prunes; then chill. Serve cold, with 
plain cream, whipped cream or custard sauce. 

Evaporated milk may be whipped up intoa delicious whipped cream if a 


teaspoonful of Knox Gelatine softened incold water and dissolved over hot 
water is added, whipping the milk in a bow! surrounded by ice or ice water. 


There are many other winter desserts as well as salads, meat and 
fish molds or relishes given in my booklets, ‘“‘ Dainty Desserts,” 


and ‘‘Food Economy.’’ Send for them, enclosing 4c in stamps, to 
cover postage and mention your grocer’s name. 


“Wherever a recipe 
calls for Gelatine 
—think of KNOX’’ 


) 


Mrs. CHARLES B, KNox i i IXe IL UL A rk 
*KNOX [2 Aen 
GELATINE |3 7 
140 Knox Avenue ‘ CELATINE 


HBRLES B_KNOX GE] 


Johnstown, N° \ -oenwe 
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grasped the one I instinctively put forward. 
“Thank you, thank you, my dear Hylton. 
That’s exactly what I wanted to know. An 
revoir. I think we said ten o’clock.” 

He marched away briskly. With his white 
hair gleaming between his little, black, felt hat 
cocked at an angle and the collar of his flep- 
ping, old-fashioned opera cloak, he looked like 
some weird bird of the night. 

I entered the hotel feeling the hot and cclc 
of the man who has said a despicable thing. 
Through the action of what kinky cell cf the 
brain I had called the dear, gallant fellow 
Petit Patou, instead of Lackaday, I was unable 
to conjecture. 

I hated myself. I could have kicked myself. 
I wallowed in the unreason of a man vainly 
seeking to justify himself. The last thing in 
the world I wanted -to do was to see Horatio 
Bakkus again. I went to bed loathing the idea 
of our appointment at ten o’clock. 


XXII 


ADY AURIOL, myself, and the car met 

punctually at the hotel door at ten o’clock. 
There was also a chasseur with Lady Auriol’s 
dust-coat and binoculars, and a concierge with 
advice. We waited for Bakkus. 

“What can he be doing?” asked Auricl. 

I, who had received through Lackaday 
many lights on Bakkus’ character, was at no 
loss to reply. 

“Doing? Why, snoring. He’ll awake at 
midday, stroll round here, and expect to find 
us smiling on the pavement. We'll give him 
twenty more minutes.” 

At the end of the twenty minutes I sent the 
concierge off for a guide-book—much more 
accurate, I declared, than Bakkus was likely 
to be—and at half-past ten by my watch we 
started. Although I railed at the sloth of Bak- 
kus, I rejoiced in his absence. My overnight 
impression had not been dissipated by slumber. 

“T’m not sorry,” said I, as we drove along. 
“Our friend is rather too much of a professed 
conversationalist.” 

“You also have a comfortable seat which 
possibly you would have had to give up to 
your guest,”’ said Auriol. 

“How you know me, my dear!” said I, and 
we rolled along very happily. ° 

I think it was one of the pleasantest days I 
have ever passed in the course of a carefully 
spent life. Auriol was at her best. She had 
thrown off the harried woman of affairs. She 
had put a nice little tombstone over the grave 
of her romance, thus apparently reducing to 
beautiful simplicity her previous complicated 
frame of mind. For aught I could have 
guessed, not a cloud had ever dimmed the 
Diana serenity of her soul. 

And the day was an August hazy dream of a 
day. We wound along the mountain roads, 
first under overhanging greenery and then sud- 
denly remote in blue ether. We hung on preci- 
pices overlooking the rock-filled valleys of old 
volcanic desolation. _ Basaltic cliffs rose up 
from their bed of yellow cornfields, bare and 
stark, yet in the noontide shimmer hesitating 
in their eternal defiance of God and man. 
We ascended to vast tablelands of infinite 
scrub and yellow broom, and the stern peaks of 
the Puy-de-Dome mountains, a while ago seen 
like giants, appeared like rolling hillocks. 
We lunched in that little oasis of expensive 
civilization, Mont Doré. Incidentally we visit- 
ed Orcival, with its Romanesque church and 
chateau, the objective of our expedition, and 
found it much as Bakkus’ glowing eloquence 
had described. From elderly ladies at stalls 
under the lee of the church we bought picture 
post-cards. We wandered through the deeply- 
shaded walks of the charmille, as trimly kept 
as the maze of Hampton Court and _ three 
times the height. We did all sorts of other 
things. We stopped at wild mountain gorges 
alive with the rustle of water and aglow with 
wild flowers. We went on foot through one- 


streeted, tumble-down villages and passed the 
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time of day with the kindly inhabitants. And 

the August sun shone all the time. 

We reached Royat at about six o’clock and 
went straight up to our rooms. On my table 
some letters awaited me, but instead of finding 
among them the apology from Bakkus which I 
had expected, I came across a_ telephone 
memorandum asking me to ring up Monsieur 
Patou at the Hétel Moderne, Vichy, as soon 
as [ returned. 

\fter glancing through my correspondence, 
I descended to the bureau and there found 
Auriol in talk with the concierge. 
off and waved a telegram at me. 

“The end of my lotus-eating. The arrange- 
ments are put through, and I’m no longer 
hung up. So—” she made a little grimace— 
“it’s the midnight train to Paris.’’ 

“Surely tomorrow will do,’’ I protested. 

“Tomorrow never does,’’ she retorted. 

“As you will,” said I, knowing argument 
was hopeless. 

Meanwhile the concierge was ’alloing lustily 
into the telephone. 

“T ought to have stuck to headquarters,”’ 
she said, moving away into the lounge. “It’s 
the first time I’ve ever mixed up business and— 
other things. Anyhow,” she smiled, “I’ve had 
an adorable day. I’ll remember it in Arras.”’ 

“Arras?” 

“Round about.’’ She waved vaguely. “TI’ll 
know my exact address tomorrow.”’ 

“Please let me have it.” 

“What’s the good unless you promise to 
write to me?” 

“T swear,”’ said I. 

“Pardon, Miladi,’’ called the concierge, re- 
ceiver in hand. ‘The gare de Clermont- 
Ferrand says there is no pldce salon-lit or 
coupé-lit free in the train tonight. But there 
is one place de milien, premiére, not yet taken.”’ 

“Reserve it, then, and tell them you’re 
sending a chasseur at once with the money.” 
She turned tome. “My luck’s in.”’ 

“Luck!” I cried. “To get a middle seat in 
a crowded carriage for an all-night journey 
with the windows shut?” 

She laughed. ‘Why is it, my dear Tony, 
you always seem to pretend there has never 
been anything like a war?” 


HE went upstairs to dress and pack. I re- 
mained master of the telephone. In the 
course of time I got on to the Hotel Moderne, 
Vichy. Eventually I recognized Lackaday’s 
ve ICE ° 

“T wonder whether it would be trespassing 
too far on your friendship to ask you to pay 
your promised visit to Vichy tomorrow?’’ 

The formality of his English, which one 
forgot when talking to him face to face, was 
oddly accentuated by the impersonal -tones of 
the telephone. 

“T’ll motor over with pleasure,” said I. The 
prospect pleased me. I was wondering what 
the deuce I should do with myself all alone. 

“You’re sure it wouldn’t be inconvenient? 
You have no other engagement?” 

[ informed him that, my early morning 
treatment over, I was free as air. ‘‘ Besides,” 
said I, “I shall be at a loose end. Lady 
Auriol’s taking the midnight train to Paris.’’ 

“Oh!”’ said he. 

There was a pause. 

“Allo!” said I. 

His voice responded, “In that case, I’ll come 
to Clermont-Ferrand by the first train and see 
you. 

““Nonsense,’’ said I. 

But he would have it his own way. Evi- 
dently the absence of Lady Auric! made all 
the difference. I yielded. 

‘“What’s the trouble?” I asked. 

“Tl tell you when I see you,” said he. “TI 
don’t know the trains, but I’ll come by the 
first. Your concierge will look it up for you. 
Thanks very much. Good-by.”’ 

“But, my dear fellow—’”’ I began. 

I spoke into nothingness. He had rung off. 

(To be concluded) 
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ike mother used to make 


Even in the days when housewives 
were forced to make their own mince 
meat at great expense of time and 
labor, mince pies were the great 
American dessert. 

Now that nine-tenths of the work 
of pie-making has been shifted from 
your kitchen into ours, American 
homes enjoy millions more mince pies 
than ever before. 


There’s nothing quite so good as a 
delicious, piping hot None Such Mince 
Pie baked in your own oven or by a 
good baker. 

None Such Mince Meat made in our 
model kitchen of a wide variety of the 
choicestingredients, sterilized and pro- 
tected in every way, is the same whole- 
some mince meat that our forefathers 
enjoyed ’way back in Colonial days. 


You add no sugar to None Such—the sugar is in it 


Thursday is None Such Mince Pie Day, and as such is observed nationally. 


MERRELL-SOULE SALES CORPORATION, Syracuse, N. Y. 


NONE SUCH MINCE MEAT, Ltd., 
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Toronto, Canada 


None Such Fudding— Break into small pieces one 
package of NONE SUCH Mince Meat, and dust lightly 
with flour; add one cupful suet chopped fine. Sift together 
one cupful flour and two tablespoonfuls brown sugar. Then 
use enough milk, about one cupful, to make a thick batter 
Place in individual cups covered with greased or waxed pa- 
per. Bake slowly one hour, or steam two hours. Steaming 
makes pudding lighter and more wholesome. Serve hot 
with sauce., 
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When do you 


carve a roast ? 


To get that juicy, flavory 
piece of meat you have the 
roast brought into the din- 
ing room and you carve it 
there. 


The same reasoning may be 
used on coffee. When you buy 
ready-ground coffee at the store 
you sometimes wonder why it is 
flat and tasteless. Here’s the 
answer! The coffee has been 
cut open hours and sometimes 
days before use; The aromatic 
oils contained in the cells of the 
bean have been dried out, and 
when the coffee is made you 
find that much of its aroma has 
been lost. 


Here’s the solution! Attach 
an Arcade Crystal Coffee Mill 
to your kitchen wall or cabinet 
and grind your own coffee just 
when you want it and just as 
coarse or fine as you want it. 
The air-tight glass hopper keeps 
the coffee beans fresh. 
The graduated glass con- 
tainer measures the 
ground coffee in table- 
spoons. 


Your dealer will sup- 
ply you with an Arcade 
Crystal Coffee Mill. 
Write for folder, “How 
to make Coffee.” 


ARCADE MFG. CO. 
Freeport, Ill., U.S. A. 


ARCADE 














CRYSTAL 


COFFEE MILL 


USED 
DAILY IN A 


@Red Label 


pices 
HOMES Mixvy.eeolntts Lee 
Philadelphia,USA. 


| Gloria’s direct, ‘‘ You will come back for me 
| here?” eliminated poor Frank forever. They 
| were scarcely aware that he excused himself. 





| crazy. 


‘When the crowd thinned, they exchanged 
their bench for a taxi with no consciousness of 
interruption. Mrs. Dutton’s perfect little 
dinner passed in the same absorbed explora- 
tion. Every miraculous moment turned up 
some fresh charm or value in one or the other. 
They were amazed, humble. before such 
heaped rishness. 

Mrs. Dutton served them at first with a 
startled stiffness, then with a gradual relenting. 
a thoughtful consideration of Lawrence’s 
pleasant person. By dessert she had an air of 
brisk interest, and when she carried their 
coffee to the studio fire, she took a survey of 
the apartment as though canvassing for a 
possible extra room. She undoubtedly planned 


| the wedding breakfast before she slept. 


It was hours later that Gloria stood for 
good night, her hand in both of Jim Lawrence’s. 

“‘We’re mad,”’ she stammered. ‘Perfectly 
Life isn’t like this. It won’t be true 
in the morning.”’ 

“T’ll come and find out,’’ he said. 


THERE was never 2 moment when it was 
not true—gloriously, singingly true. They 


| were in fathoms deep before they had given a 
| thought to practical arrangements. 


Gloria was 
working furiously, and Jim Lawrence looked 


| on with an arrested stillness, as though a reve- 
| lation were at hand. 


And then one day he 
took a sheet of paper and drew a plan. 

He had told her about his queer little house 
down in an old corner of the city, as he had 
told her about Bobs and Chris and the series 
of critical articles he was writing on modern 














All salads are enriched and 
improved by imported 


+ Pompeian 


Olive Oil 
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painters, and everything in his life, but with- 
| out labeling its significance for her. But this 
| plan brought a secret smile that presently 
| drew her down beside him. 

‘What is it?’ she demanded. 

“The studic we are going to build in my 
| back-yard,” he said, and pointed out its many 
| charms. 

| Gloria listened with a troubled brow. ** Why, 

I hadn't thought about—moving,”’ she said 
slowly. : 

He was only amused. ‘‘You have thought 
about marrying me, haven’t you?” 

“Oh, yes. Daily. But someway—I sup- 
pose 1 took it for granted that you would 
come here.”’ 

“With two boys and Mrs. Pine?’’ He was 
still smiling. ‘‘Come down and see my funny 
little house. You will like it.”’ 

“Oh, I know. This apartment doesn’t 
matter. But. Jim’’—her voice faltered— 
“Mrs. Dutton!” 

He fought against understanding. ‘‘ Well. 
| Piney will have to submit to some help, with 
|a lady in the house.’’ he said, sketching the 
studio’s fireplace. 

A heavy silence crushed his brave lightness. 

“Do you see Mrs. Dutton helping Mrs. 
Pine?”’ Gloria asked at last. 

He took refuge in authority. ‘‘My good 
| Gloria, they have got to make some conces- 
sions to our lives!” 

“Yes, but will they?”” She spoke -drearily. 
‘And it isn’t just that I can’t get along with- 
out Mrs. Dutton—though I don’t see how I 
could. Jt is what I owe her and what she has 
done for me. I could no more turn her off—!” 

“Well, Mrs. Pine is one of the family; she 
is for life.’” That seemed to settle it for him, 
and a chill fell on the atmosphere. 

Gloria knew she had a tendency to be too 
docile. She was always stiffening herself 
against it—except with Mrs. Dutton. Yielding 
to her rule was like accepting the beneficent 
seasons. “I am afraid Mrs. Dutton is for life, 
too,’ she said miserably, her head in her 
| hands. ‘And she has been so nice about you, 
Jim!’ There was reproach in that. “She can 


| 
| 
| 





Mrs. Dutton and Mrs. Pine 


(Continued from page 27) 








be very horrid about a suitor, but she seemed 
to accept you from the first.” 

“Mrs. Pine thought you were ‘ perfect], 
lovely.’ She has said so every day,” he 
countered. 

She gave it up with a forlorn laugh. “ Well, 
half of the year I will live with you and your 
Piney, and the other half you can live here 
with me and Mrs. Dutton,” she proposed. 
“Seriously, that might be a way out,” she 
added, brightening. 

He would not even consider it. “‘ What we 
must do is bring them tcgether and let them 
work it out for themselves,’ he declared. 
“They both know, without telling, what is 
going on. We must find some excuse for 
sending Mrs. Dutton down to the house and 
leave them together for an hour or two.” 

** And when we open the door, there will be 
just a little pile of fur and a little heap of 
feathers,’’ Gloria prophesied. 

She had no hope, but she helped him find 
the excuse. The following day Mrs. Dutton 
was to take down a note and wait for an 
answer, which should be judiciously delayed. 
Mrs. Pine meanwhile would offer tea. 





T  half-past six the next night Gloria 

telephoned from a drug store. “‘I don’t 
think you’d better come up this evening. 
Jim.” Her voice was furtive, depressed, and 
his answer came back muffled: 

‘*No; I don’t think I will go out.’’ 

‘* \wful there, too?’’ she whispered. 

There was a sigh that sounded like, *‘ Pretty 
bad!’ and then communication was cut off. 
Gloria longed to sneak into a restaurant for 
dinner, but could not get her voice sufficiently 
assured to telephone Mrs. Dutton. It was 
easier to go home and pretend absorption in a 
book while her evening meal was placed 
stonily before her. Mrs. Dutton had come 
back hard, red, petrified. 

“T can’t stand hurting her’ like that.” 
Gloria wrote to Jim. “It is like taking my 
happiness over her dead body. I am so 
guilty I can’t look her in the face. We shall 
have to see each other somewhere else.” 

And Jim wrote back: “ Piney’s eyes are red 
and swollen, and her kind old mouth is jammed 
shut to keep it from trembling, and she has 
asked me what it costs to get into an old 
ladies’ home. I laughed at the idea of her ever 
leaving me, but I couldn’t reassure her. She 
said that ‘circumstances might arise,’ and 
then I heard her sob in the hall. I feel like’a 
hound dog. I must stay by, evenings. Can 
you meet me somewhere for tea?”’ 

They met for tea, but the shadow was 
heavy on them both. 

‘Mrs. Dutton asked me if I would be willing 
to give her a letter of reference, in case she had 
to find a new place,’’ Gloria said at once. 
‘Jim, I cried! But she only grew stonier and 
deader. She has literally lived for me. Ican’t 
let her leave. I have told her so.” 

He was no longer denying the size of their 
vroblem. “I certainly can’t ship Piney,’’ he 
said sorrowfully. “Why don’t we elope—run 
over to Europe for three months and wrestle 
with it when we get back?’’ He almost 
meant it. . 

‘Merry three months we’d have with that 
ahead of us,’’ she pointed out. ‘‘ Besides, we 
couldn’t treat them like that. If we are 
going to marry, it is only decent to tell them. 
You would certainly tell the boys.” 

‘**Tf2’”’ he repeated, hurt eyes on hers. 

‘But, Jim, what can we do?”’ Her voice was 
a smothered wail. ‘We can’t say to them, 
‘You have got to live together in harmony 
and peace." It would be like telling the 
irresistible force to lie down with the im- 
movable object. And we can’t throw them 
over. And there we are.” 

He tried it over from the outside: «They 
gave up their marriage because their respective 










S the motor is the very life of 
electrically operated house- 

hold devices—washing machines. 
fans, suction sweepers—manu- 
facturers of such appliances are 
extremely careful in choosing 
the motor to be used on their 
products. The widespread use 
of Robbins & Myers Motors on 
the leading household and office 
appliances is the natural result 


of known reliability in this ex- 
acting field of small motor use. 
Such competent service has been 
developed as a marked charac- 
teristicof R & M products during 
nearly a quarter of a century— 
a period rich in manufacturing 
experience. Look for the R& M 
name plate on the motor of ap- 
pliances you buy; it is a defi- 
nite pledge of reliable service. 


Robbin 


& Mye 
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Made in Springfield. Ohio, - Brantford. Ontario 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Tak-hom-a Biscuit 


for the Soup Course 


Cold, wintry days call for a hot dish 
of soup; soup calls for Tak-hom-a Biscuit. 
You can use these ideal soda crackers in 
many other ways; serve them with salads 
and entrées; give them to the children 
with a glass of milk—and for all kinds of 


sandwiches they are particularly conve-: 


nient. For Tak-hom-a Biscuit split-in-two 
exactly—no crumbs to scatter, and much 
easier to handle. 

Other Sunshine Biscuits have equally 
as many uses suitable for the family meals 
as well as for special occasions. 

The next time you go to the grocery, 
look over the Sunshine Display Rack and 
choosea variety to serveevery day. Packed 
only in cartons with a red wrapper. 


Joose-Wites Biscurr (mPany 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 
Branches in over 100 Cities 





From the 
Thousand 
Window 
Bakeries 
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Asparagus Salad with Tak-hom-a Biscuit 
Pour French dressing over the asparagus. Let 
stand at least one hour before serving. Put three 
or four tips on lettuce for each plate. Garnish with 
pimento if desired. Serve with Tak-hom-a Biscuit. 


Everymeal.— Everyday 





Jakhom-a Biscuit 


Dhe Sunshine Cracker 
that Splits -in-two 
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hired girls were opposed.’ It would not sound 
very sensible in our biographies.”’ 

“They didn’t give it up. But they waited, 
and perhaps time found a way for them,” she 
amended, so sadly that he put out his hand to 
hers under the tea-table. 

“JT will wait, dear. I will do anything in 
reason,” he promised, and so brought back a 
faint glow from their quenched joy, but the 
topic would not let them escape long. 

‘Heavens, but I’d like to know what they 
said to each other—” he exclaimed suddenly— 
“how they found each other out! It must 
have been a tremendous interview.” Even in 
his trouble he could get a literary enjoyment 
from the vision of that meeting, but Gloria 
could only suffer. 

“Oh, poor old Dutton! To give your all 
and get back so little! Jim, it isn’t fair. We 
have each other somewhere ahead. We can 
be patient.” 

‘“‘But I have gone without you for so long, 
he said, and so nearly broke her heart. 

She met him daily for tea, but she came 
home alone for a solitary dinner, and she 
worked furiously in the empty evenings, re- 
fusing all invitations. And Jim stayed by in 
the lonely little house, paying daily his great 
debt of gratitude, taking Mrs. Pine to con- 
certs that he did not hear and to moving 
pictures that he did not see. The two house- 
holds were reduced to a dead level of silent 
gloom. Gloria took every occasion to give 
Mrs. Dutton’s devotion the tributes it had 
earned, but her eyes were tragic, and even 
her bright hair seemed to droop. 


” 


RS. DUTTON, after days of suicidal 

bleakness, suddenly took a turn for the 
better and began to pick up. Something was 
gone from her old masterful satisfaction, but 
she was more human and more exquisite than 
ever in her devoted service. Gloria had an 
unhappy sense of sinking deeper and deeper 
into her debt, of being grappled to her with 
hoops of steel. It was a relief when the 
housekeeper took her afternoons out. Once 
she asked for a whole day, and Gloria, the 
moment she was gone, flew to the telephone. 
Before she could call Jim, he rang up. 

“Mrs. Pine is off for the day,” he began, 
and her ringing, ‘‘Sois Mrs. Dutton!’”’ brought 
a burst of the old laughter. ‘I will be right 
up,’ he promised. 

Spring was on the world, but they had had 
enough of walks and restaurants and reveled 
in a day of home. Mrs. Dutton had left 
luncheon delicately prepared—a meal surely 
designed for two, though they were too ab- 
sorbed to think of that. The door was 
slammed on their trouble, and the day was all 
love and talk and utter joy in each other. 
They could not believe the clock when it 
thrust the time on their notice. 

“T must run home; Piney will be getting 
back,’’ Jim said, starting up, but parting was 
harder than ever. They quailed before the 
enforced separation, the long wait. 

‘Piney is happier lately, in a gentle, exalted 
sort of way.” He told it as feebly good news, 
but Gloria shivered. 

“So is Mrs. Dutton. Oh, Jimmy, I’m 
afraid it only means that they are growing 
reassured,”’ she said miserably. ‘‘They think 
the danger is blowing over.”’ 

They clung to each other as though they 
Were being dragged apart. Then a door shut 
somewhere in the apartment, and Jim fled. 
_ Mrs. Dutton came to the studio door still 
in her street things, an unprecedented break 
from correctness, but she spoke in her usual 
tone of calm, dry statement. 

“Miss Penrose, I shall be leaving you at the 
end of the month.” 

Gloria, who had been smuggling a sus- 
piciously full ash-tray toward the hearth, 
dropped it with appalling results. 

‘Leaving me?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 








Mrs. Dutton and Mrs. Pine 


She sank into a couch, but Mrs. Dutton 


stood unmoved and unsupported. She might | 
have been announcing something about the | 
butcher, except that her ‘capable eyes, that | 
usually explored the neighborhood for possible | 


imperfections, were quietly fixed on her em- 
ployer’s shocked face. 

“Have I—hurt you, Mrs. Dutton?” Gloria 
faltered. 


“Oh, no, ma’am. You have always been | 


goodness itself.”” That also was a calm state- 
ment of fact. ‘But I have an opening. A very 
capable woman I know has took the manage- 
ment of an inn for the summer, and she wants 
me to run the dining-room while she attends 
to the kitchen. Each will have her own part 
of the house and share alike in the profits. 
We went down and seen it today and signed 
the papers.” 

She paused for comment, but Gloria hung 


between laughter and tears and could find no | 


words. 


“The inn is small but refined—chintzes,”’ | 


Mrs. Dutton offered. 
canoes. 
for seven years.” 


‘Also swimming and 


Some of its patrons have went there | 





“‘Well—of course—if it is what you want—” | 


Gloria stammered. ‘“‘And if you are sure the | 
other woman—” 


“She stands very high, ma’am.” Mrs. Dut- | 


ton turned to go. ‘‘We have had long talks, | 
and we understand each other. She has 
acted as housekeeper for your friend Mr. 
Lawrence. Her name is Pine.”’ And Mrs. 
Dutton went composedly to put on her gray 
mohair and serve dinner as usual. 


LORIA listened for Lawrence’s ring and let 
him in herself. They did not speak until | 
they were in the studio with the door closed. | 
‘Well!’ Lawrence was as_ breathless as | 
though he had run all the way. 
‘Oh, yes. We can, now,” Gloria admitted, | 
but they still stood apart, trying to find the | 
dominating truth in the welter of their 
emotion. Gloria suddenly gave it words: 

‘Jimmy, how can we live without them?” 

There it was. They could not live with 
them, and they could not possibly get along | 
without them. 

“We've gotto. They signed an agreement.”’ 
He was still in the dark. ‘“‘If they couldn’t | 
live together with us, Gloria, why on earth—” 

Suddenly she saw further. ‘Oh, but this 
was delicate, this was fine. They knew we 
couldn’t sacrifice one to the other. So they 
beth go, to leave us free. And they have gone 
together so as to learn how—dividing. the 
kingdom between them. Jimmy, they care as 
much as that!”’ 

His mind leaped back to his difficult talk 
with Mrs. Pine. ‘They saw how they were | 
hurting us, and Piney couldn’t stand it,’’ he | 
worked it out. ‘She must have come to 
Mrs. Dutton—heavens, what an interview! 
I wish I could have heard it.’’ 

Gloria had no literary appreciations. ‘‘Oh, 
no! It must have hurt horribly. But Mrs. 
Dutton met her half-way, Jimmy.” 

“Oh, yes. Oh, they are big, they are splen- 
did, Gloria! We shall get them back in time.” 

“But meanwhile?’”? She sounded lost, 
frightened. ‘‘I don’t know how to hire cooks 
and run houses,”’ she faltered. ‘‘ You will be so 
disappointed in me.” 

He had a triumphant solution. She sew it 
coming in a dozen little smiles spreading along | 
every line of his face. His hands closed on her 
shoulders. ‘‘We will spend the summer at the | 
inn!’ he cried. “‘We will beg them to} 
take us!” j 

And so they fell into each other’s arms. | 
Gloria loved as she laughed, with all her 
heart and soul. | 

‘“*We are very clever and gifted, you and I, | 
Jimmy,” she said later, from his shoulder. 
“But are we really worthy of Mrs. Dutton | 
and Mrs. Pine?” 

‘They will never know it,” he pointed out. 
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LEONARD 


Cleanable Refrigerator 


%&  ‘‘Like a Clean China Dish’? 


C. H. Leonard, builder of refrigerators for 38 
years, gave the world the one-piece porcelain 
idea, the Leonard patent trap, the non-leak- 
ing device, the “‘non-sweating” waste pipe, 
the patented rounded inside front corner, 
the ten-wall insulation, the air-tight lock, 
and a score of other inventions which mea- 
sure excellence in home refrigeration. Mr. 
Leonard coined the word ‘“*Cleanable”” and 
copyrighted it. Mr. Leonard's own booklet 
on the “Selection and Care of Refrigera- 
tors” should be a handbook in domestic 
science, Write us now for your copy. 


Why the Leonard 
Is Easily Cleaned 


—One-piece Porcelain Food Chambers 
—Rounded Inside Corners 


With food chambers made in one piece, 
with no seams orjoints to collect grease 
or dirt; lined with hard, non-scratch- 
able porcelain, the Leonard is easy to 
clean and aconstant safeguard against 
tainted food. Rounded inside front 
corners, which also make cleaning easy, 
may be had in the Leonard Cleanable. 
Fee! for them when you go to buy. 


Such master touches as the removable 
waste pipe, easily cleaned; the self- 
closing, air-tight Leonard locks; ten 
heat-resisting walls of insulation were 
all created by Leonard. One out of 
every seven refrigerators sold is made 
by Leonard. It is the logical result of 
Leonard superiority. 


Go to the Leonard Dealer in your town. If you 
fail to findhim, write us—we will see that you 
are supplied. Send for actual porcelain sam- 
ple and catalog illustrating over 75 styles and 
sizes of refrigerators. 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO. 
12 Clyde Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Surprisingly Easy 
LEANING the closet bowl 


* is easy when you do it with 
Sani-Flush. Just sprinkle a lit- 
tle into the bowl according to 
directions. Flush. The work 
is done. The bowl and hidden 
trap are made spotlessly white 
without any dipping out of water, 
scrubbing or scouring. Sani- 
Flush cannot harm the plumbing. 


Sani-Flush is sold at 
grocery, drug, hardware, 
plumbing, and house- 
furnishing stores. If 
you cannot buy it lo- 
cally at once, send 25c 
in coin or stamps for a 
full sized can postpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35c; 
foreign price, 50c.) 








The Hygienic Products Co. 
Canton, O. 


Canadian Agents: 


Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd. 
Toronto 


AARP a aM! 





If you do the right thing alain 


you may increase your life 


It is very likely that you 
won’t live as long as you 
should. Per entages are 
against it. It is very likely, 
too, that your children won’t 
live as long as they should. 
That is, unless you do the 
right thing Send a 
stamped, self-addressed en- 
once to Good 


now. 


velope at 


usekeeping’s League for 
Longer Life, Woodward 
Bldg., Washington, D. C., 


for a questionnaire. 


The Kingdom Round the Corner 


(Continued from page 12) 


in some absurd measure as his contemporary. 
As he prepared to follow, his attention was 
attracted bythe scarlet band and gold braid 


| about an officer’s cap which was lying care- 


lessly on the hall table beside a pair of dog- 
skin gloves. 


V 


GIR TOBIAS was standing astride the hearth- 
rug with his back toward the fire. As the 


| door opened, he was caught in a last nervous 


adjustment of his tie. 

He was a little man, inclined to be podgy, 
brimful of a darting kind of energy and dig- 
nified with an air of fussy distinction which 
none of his antics, however grotesque, could 
diminish. He was Shakespeare as he might 
have appeared at sixty, after years and a 
return to Ann Hathaway had quenched the 
taller flames of his poetic fire. The resemblance 


| was haunting and remarkable: there underlay 


it a hint of gnome-like agility. One suspected 
that he affected age as a disguise. The pointed 
beard was white; the scanty hair had receded 


| from the calm forehead; the eyes were blue and 


faded, and red about the rims with over-much 
study." The top part of the face above the 
cheek-bones was noble—but the lower part 
fell away to a mouth and chin which were 
amiable and undecided. At the hour of Tabs’ 
arrival, he was flinging up his hands and 
spluttering impotently, an inexpert swimmer 
in the waters of adversity. 

“My dear Lord Taborley! My dear fel- 
low!” The moment he discovered his guest 
in the doorway he came darting forward. 
“My dear boy, this is real friendship. We 
missed you and wanted you so much. So 
you’re out of it at last? I mean the khaki.” 
The little, wrinkled hand with its stubby fin- 
gers reached up timidly in an attempt to pat 


the big breadth of shoulders. 


“Ves, I’m out of it, Sir Tobias.”’ 

Tabs didn’t want to be patted. He was 
impatient of polite evasions. He foresaw that 
he was expected to spend the next five minutes 
in replying to questions which required no 
answers, all this as a conventional preface to a 
discussion of the delicate position of Adair and 
Maisie. But Tabs had his own problem, and 
one question in particular, about a hat on the 
hall table, that he was burning to ask. They 
stood staring at each other, the big, fair man 
and the worn version of Shakespeare, both 
wondering how long it would be decorous to 
chatter before they clinched with the vital 
topic. 

“May as well sit down. There’s time for a 
cigarette. Terry—” Sir Tobias made a short- 
winded attempt to push a second armchair 
into place beside the fire; Tabs achieved the 
desired end with one lurch of his body. “Terry 
brought some one in to tea; he’s not gone yet. 
They never know when to go, these New Army 


| fellows. Good at their job, they tell me, but 
| no polish. I suppose I cughtn’t to say that— 
| ungrateful of me! But I’m sick of it all 
| invasion of the classes, the women in trousers, 


the 





the beggars on horseback, the jazz music. I 
want the old world back—the womanly wom- 
en, everybody labeled, and Beethoven.” 

He pushed the cigarette box fretfully across 
to Tabs, having first selected one for himself. 

“Beethoven,” he snorted, “that’s what I 
want, and no bobbed hair, and everybody 
happily married.” 

“This New Army chap who’s with Terry,” 
Tabs paused to make his voice unanxious and 
ordinary, “does she see much of him? Is she 
fond of him?” 

“Fond of him!” The little man jerked 
round quickly. He was in a mood to see the 
shadow of terror in the most far-fetched sug- 


| gestion. “If I thought she was, I should pack 


her off to Lady Dawn and keep her with her 
till the fellow was dead or—” 
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““What’s the matter with him?” Tabs flipped 
the ash off his cigarette indifferently. 

“The matter with him!” Sir Tobias pulled 
at the point of his beard, making a mental 
effort to frame the charge. “If you’d asked 
me that question five years ago, I could 
have told you, but not now. In 1014 we 
spoke of a man‘as belonging to our class and 
meant that he had our standards of con- 
duct, our cede of honor, our sense of public 
duty, our traditions—that he could be trust- 
ed to run.true to form. Today any man’s 
a gentleman, provided he killed enough Ger- 
mans.” 

“But still you do feel that there’s something 
the matter with him?” 

“Yes, but I can’t tell you for the life of me 
why I feel it. In many ways he’s admirable; 
I believe he’s about the youngest brigadier we 
have who rose from the ranks. There was no 
hanky-panky about his promotion either, no 
petticoat influence; it was all sheer merit and 
courage. He was a fighting man from first to 
last and shared all the chances. But the 
trouble is that one doesn’t know where he came 
from, and therefore one can’t ke sure wheie 
he’s going. I know that sounds snobbish. 
You have the right to tell me that if a man was 
good enough to be butchered to save an old 
chap like myself, he ought to be gcod enough 
to sit down with me at the same table. But 
what people don’t realize is that men have 
been wounded in protecting old chaps like 
myself in coalmines, and on railroads, and a 
thousand other places ever since the world 
started, but until now we never felt it necessary 
to offer them a bed in our houses. War asked 
for the simplest gifts*from men, physical 
strength, uncomplaining endurance and coui- 
age. The war’s ended, and if those same gilts 
are to continue to secure social] advancement, 
every policeman who captures a burglar cught 
to be made a bank-president. When I demand 
that a man shall have traditions to be my 
friend, I ask no more than when I refuse to buy 
a dog without a pedigree.” 

“But this man, what’s he called? If he’s as 
distinguished as you say, I ought to have 
heard of him.” 

Before his host could answer, the door was 
discreetly opened. ‘Dinner is being served, 
Sir Tobias.” 

There was a rush of light footsteps, and 
Terry breezed past the butler. “I know 
you're going to scold me, Daddy. It’s all my 
fault that you were kept waiting. It took me 
so long to persuade General Braithwaite. By 
the time he’d consented, I had to dress like a 
hurricane. I’m not at all sure that I’m prop- 
erly hooked up the back. I know I feel 
drafty.’”’ Then, as though she had not remem- 
bered that he was expected, “Why, hullo, 
Tabs! Ina dinner-jacket! You do look peace- 
ful and jolly.” 


VI 


HEY had taken their places at the square, 
handsome table illuminated at each corner 
by a silver candlestick red-shaded and electric- 
lighted. Tabs and Terry were seated side by 
side, so that he saw her always n profile, 
except when she turned to him in conversa- 
tion. He saw the soft roundness of her 
shoulder, the satin pallor of her throat and 
breast, the quivering gold of her childishly 
wavy hair. 

The General sat isolated, opposite and facing 
them. Sir Tobias and his wife sat at either 
end—had they known it, for all the world like 
judges. 

Lady Beddow was a proud, unbending wom- 
an, gracious to her own sort, unquestioningly 
respectful to those above her, tender in a 
practical way to those below her, and coldly 
scrutinizing to any one who tapped at her door 
claiming to be an equal. Being bred to her 
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finger-tips, she was as ill at ease as her husband 
in the jostling democracy of the moment. 

In the hall Sir Tobias rather huffily had 
introduced his guests. Tabs had relieved the 
tension by smiling quietly at Braithwaite, 

‘The General and I have met before.” 

It was an uncomfortable dinner from ‘the 
moment they sat down. Sir Tobias, although 
he had shown no signs of it in the library, 
-eemed to have developed a resentment at 
having been kept waiting. No reference was 
made to this resentment, but Terry and the 
(eneral were obviously the culprits. Under 
the tacitly implied criticism Terry’s rebellious 


. spirits rose higher, but the General’s author- 


itative assurance began to crumble. 

Sir Tobias was continuing the conversation 
which had started in the library. He seemed 
oblivious to the fact that it had then con- 
cerned the man who was now present. 

“You can’t make the world afresh with a 
catastrophe. Men are like water: in a storm 
they rise above or sink below themselves. 
When the disturbance is ended, they tend to 
find their own level. War destroys; it never 
created anything.”’ 

“That’s not true, if you’ll excuse me for 
contradicting you. You’re speaking without 
knowledge.”’ Braithwaite uttered himself 
bluntly, as he would have done in his own 
Headquarters’ mess—this despite the fact that 
it was Tabs whom his host had been addressing. 

In his astonishment Sir Tobias nearly gagged 
himself with the soup that he was on the point 
of swallowing. He blinked mildly at this con- 
fident young man, his breast ablaze with deco- 
rations, whom he had not invited. 

“Then, in your opinion, what has war ever 
created?”’ he asked with dangerous courtesy. 
“This war, for instance, that’s just ended?” 


‘“POHIS war that’s just ended is the only war 

of which I have had any experience.” 
Braithwaite glanced across at Terry for en- 
couragement,. ‘I know what it created in me 
and in thousands liké me. It created in us the 
most valuable of all assets—character. In the 
bitter test of pain and dirt and despair we 
found ourselves, found ourselves capable of 
more nobility than we had ever dreamed possi- 
ble. We sorted out afresh, in hours that we 
thought would be our last, all our inherited 
superstitions and servilities; in so doing we 
discovered that God and life itself are much 
kinder than we had been informed. Because 
of that discovery men who had been timid 
learned how to face death gladly, shirkers 
how to shoulder responsibility, selfish people 
how to become decent through the fine human- 
ity of sharing. Time-servers learned how to 
vet up off their bellies and confront. misfor- 
tune with a laugh. I don’t know whether I 
make myself clear; perhaps one had to be a 
part of the great game to understand its 
lessons. That we do understand them is the 
reward of those who have survived. We’ve 
come back to you as uncomfortable fellows; 
we shall be much more uncomfortable before 
we’re satisfied. We intend to fight for the 
same equalities in peace that you sent us out 
to fight for in war. You asked me what this 
particular war has created; it has created a 
eomplete new set of social and spiritual val- 
ues. It’s done away with the uncharity of 
caste.” 

During his last words he had been gazing 
across the table at Tabs with a fearless chal- 
lenge, as much as to say, “‘That’s who I am. 
Now expose me.”’ e 

But Tabs was remembering the coster’s 
reason for not having dragged him into the 
police courts; “Served in the ranks, did yer? 
lhen you and me was pals out there!” Braith- 
Waite, whether he knew it or not, had been 
doing a piece of special pleading for himself. 
He and Braithwaite, whatever they might be 
now, had been pals out there. Silently Tabs 
had been thinking while he had been listening: 

“You're right and I’m with you. I’d be with 





The Kingdom Round the Corner 


you still more if you’d only live up to your 
standards by sticking to Ann.” 

It was Sir Tobias who took the offensive. 
The soup-plates had been removed and the 
fish course had not, yet been served. He had 
the leisure to talk. ‘“‘ You men who have been 
in the Army,”’ he said testily, “especially those 
of you who have gained your promotion rapid- 
ly, always speak as if the rest of us had been 
receivers of stolen goods until you put on uni- 
forms. Armies are composed of youth; for 
most of you it was the first time you had tasted 
authority. It’s gone to your heads; you want 
to brush experience aside and dragoon the older 
world into new formations. You, who were 
civilians yourselves, have come kack despising 
us civilians. Your contempt is three parts fear 
lest you’ll fail, as you failed before, in the old 
civilian competitive struggle. You talk about 
the virtues war has taught; let’s grant them and 
grant them gratefully—they saved us from 
destruction. But what about the frantic reck- 
lessness it encouraged, the cheap views of 
bodily chastity, the desperate insistence on 
momentary happiness?”’ 

At the mention of “bodily chastity,” Lady 
Beddow from the other end of the table had 
stuttered a “‘Tut, tut!” Her husband dodged 
it, as a boy might dodge a wheel-barrow upset 
in his path. Without shifting his glance he 
ran on: 

‘“‘A complete new set of social and spiritual 
values! Rubbish! War places an excessive 


premium on merely brutal qualities—muscle, | 
bone, sinew, all the paraphernalia of physical | 


endurance. It takes the greatest poet, singer, 


painter, violinist; all it can do with him is to | 


thrust a rifle into his hands. All brains look 
alike, Michael Angelo’s or a rag-picker’s, when 
they’re spattered in the mud of a trench. Take 
Lord Taborley here, for instance. All that 
military stupidity could do with him was to 
keep him in the ranks for two years. You can’t 
make me believe in your complete new set of 
social and spiritual values. A complete unrest 
and insubordination to time-honored moral 
ities is the legacy of war.” Having delivered 
himself, he tucked his napkin tighter into his 
waistcoat and attacked the fish, as though by 
this display of gastronomic energy he could 
somehow strengthen his argument. 


T was clear to Tabs that behind all that Sir 
Tobias had been saying lay his misery over 
Maisie and Adair. He saw the world always 
in the personal equation, just as it had taken a 
shell-case toppling from the clouds to convince 
him that men were dying in France. 


“‘T agree with most of your statements,”’ the | 


General blundered on. 
wrong. You miss something. 


“And yet you're | 
I think it’s the | 


vision of the stupendous heroism. You never | 


saw it; you don’t want to see it. 
never saw it we can understand, but that you 
shouldn’t want to see it makes us see red. It 


That you | 


was something that we did for you, and you | 


take it all for granted. You cheered us and 
jeered us into going because you were fright- 
ened. You handed us white feathers if we 
hesitated. You dragged us from our jobs, and 


very often we were poor men, who had no such | 


financial security as was yours. You promised 


that if we would share our lives with you, you'd | 
go fifty fifty with us on your financial security. | 
There wasn’t time to have deeds of agreement | 


drawn up; we took you at your word. 
what a lie it was! Why, I passed a blinded 
officer in Regent Street today peddling 
shoe-laces. There’s a Colonel, I see by to- 
night’s paper, who’s gone back to being a 
policeman. I tell you it’s all wrong. It’s that 
kind of ingratitude that leads to revolution. 
You talk about the brutality of war; it’s not a 
patch on the brutality of peace. You treated 
men’s lives as yours while the danger lasted, 
but you insist that your possessions are your 
own now that it’s been averted.”’ 

He took a breath and glanced round. Tabs 
was nodding unconscious approval. Terry’s 


And | 
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HE Royal Electric: 
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low furniture for fugi- 
tive dust and litter. It 
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| face reflected the fire of his own passionate 
| indignation and enthusiasm. The butler in 
| the shadows had turned his back noncom- 
mitally and was making a pretense of fiddling 
with the next course. Lady Beddow sat very 
upright and startled, grasping her knife and 
fork as though they helped to support her. 
The only person who was stil! doing justice to 
the meal was the worn-out version of Shake- 
speare, who was responsible for the storm. 

The silence seemed to call for a final climax. 
The ex-valet-cleared his throat. And it was to 
his ex-valet that Tabs listened; he had forgot- 
ten the General. It was as though the grim- 
ness of reality had interrupted a piece of play- 
acting. 

There was less heat in Braithwaite’s voice 
now and more reproach. “You said nothing 
about caste in those days, when you hurried us 
to the shambles. You promised us— What 
was it that you promised us?” 

“A kingdom round the corner,” Tabs sug- 
gested. 

The next minute he felt Terry’s warm little 
— clinging to his own beneath the table- 
cloth. 

Braithwaite stared at Tabs to see whether 
he were jesting; then smiled in relieved friend- 
ship at this proof of comradeship from an un- 
expected quarter. ‘Yes, perhaps it was 
that—a future kindliness, where we should 
all be men together, neither free nor bond.” 
Then again to his host: ‘You sent us out 
there where everything was censored. Scarce- 
ly a whisper of the truth reached you. The 
very war correspondents were instructed 
to delete the horror and to write nothing that 
would disturb your calm. We’ve come back, 
what are left of us; we think you ought to 
know what really happened. It isn’t that we 
take much pleasure in telling you, but we 
think that if you knew, you might be per- 
suaded to keep at least some of your prom- 
ises. And what do you do? You reassert your 
privilege to despise us. You stuff your fingers 
in your ears and talk about caste, and forget- 
ting the war, and getting back to work. Sir 
Tobias, I’m afraid I’m being far too personal, 
but you’re a sample of millions who weren’t 
there. You’re living in a totally altered 
world of whose very existence you’re content 
to be unaware. Your complacency drives 
men like myself to the point of madness. We 
hold that you have no right to be com- 
placent until the bill you put your hand to has 
been settled. I don’t know how Lord Taborley 
feels; he’s not expressed—” 

“‘Tabs feels exactly the way you do, and so 
do I.” It was Terry speaking, like the shrill 
courage of a bugle answering the slow bass of a 
trumpet-call. “We’re the world that pur- 
chased victory—we three—while the rest of the 
world sat back. It was men like you two who 
got gassed, and wrenched, and tortured, and 
girls like myself who patched you up and 
flirted with you so that we might send you back 
to the Front cheery—girls like myself who 
hadn’t known love, or children, or anything 
but a nursery sort of happiness. We three and 
people like us understand, because we paid the 





“Really, Terry, I must confess there are 
? 


| price together.” . 


times when you shock me.”” As Lady Beddow 
rose from her seat, she was the picture of disap- 
proval. From the door, which the butler held 
open for her, she glanced back. “TI think this 
discussion has gone very far.”” As she swept 
out, she called across her shoulder, as one might 
call to a pet dog, ‘Come, Terry.” 


Vil 


UT Terry did not come; she sat on tightly, 
just as if she were a man among men. 
Until coffee had been served and the room was 
free from servants, there was a pretense at 
small-talk in which Sir Tobias did not join. 
He crouched moodily in his chair, an unlighted 
cigar between his fingers, looking very old and 
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The Kingdom Round the Corner 


somehow deserted. With the instinctive ten- 
derness which she always showed when she 
knew that she had hurt, Terry got up and went 
to him. She linked her arms about his nec! 
and stooped to kiss the bald spot on his head. 

“‘Cheer up, Daddy dear; it isn’t half so bad 
as it,sounded. Don’t you want me to light 
your cigar for you?” 


TABS, to distract attention from the recon- 

ciliation, addressed the General. It was odd 
that he should feel so much sympathy for a 
man whom his letters, already -beyond recall, 
would stir into panic in the morning. “Do 
you intend to stay in the Army, sir?” 

“No. But why do youask? They’re getting 
rid of all of us who aren’t Regulars, no matter 
how brilliant our service. They’re making the 
Army again a social club. I shall soon be out 
of uniform.” 

“And then?” Tabs persisted. 

“Oh, then I shall find something else.” He 
spoke airily, but the shadow which crossed his 
handsome face added as plainly as words, “If 
I can find anything.” 

“Tf it isn’t impertinence,” Tabs sank his 
voice, “may I ask what you intend to turn to?” 

The General eyed him suspiciously, wonder- 
ing whether he was again about to lay claim 
to the previous embarrassing acquaintance. 
“T have several things in view,” he said 
sketchily, “from which a man in my position 
ought to be able to choose.” 

“Ought! But that hasn’t been the story 
up to date. What of the Colonel you were just 
telling us about?” Tabs saw that another 
storm was brewing. He leaned across the table 
and hurried on. “If the worst comes to the 
worst, I expect your old job’s waiting for you. 
The qualities which have made you what you 
are today must have been -recognized and 
valued.” 

Terry had completed her reconciliation with 
her father and was resting her gaze upon them. 
Tabs altered his tone. 

“You put what you said at dinner rather 
strongly, sir. But I understand what you 
were driving at—it was the democracy of 
the front-line where courage; which at its 
best is unselfishness, was our only standard of 
aristocracy.” 

Before the General could make reply, Sir 
Tobias had raised his bewildered head. “‘It’s 
a thing that I for one don’t want to understand. 
I don’t want to go on living, if what you've 
said is true.”’ 

Tabs-turned considerately to the older man. 
“T think you would if you knew. The differ- 
ence that war made to all of us who were there 
was that it taught us to judge men by their 
good points rather than their defects. It upset 
all our preconceived notions about society, 
especially our notions about the extreme value 
of race and breeding. What we learned was 
that there’s a breeding of the heart which 
enables a man from the gutter to run true to 
the highest form.” 

Sir Tobias leveled his weary: eyes in chal- 
lenge. ‘Then what about Adair?” 

The name was out at last, the name he had 
been trying to get uttered all evening. It 
didn’t matter that Adair hadn’t been at the 
war and had no proper place in the argument. 
He had wanted to break through his, reticence 
due to his sense of impending family disaster 
At last he had done it. 

“T think, Daddy,” Terry said, ‘the Gener: |! 
and I had better leave you and Tabs to talk 
alone.” ° 

The next thing Tabs saw was Terry making 
her escape with this other man. He had it in 
his power to settle his suspense for all time 
by saying, 

“One minute, Terry. You’re choosing be- 
tween the General and myself. It may help 
you in making your decision to know that 
Braithwaite was once—”’ But the coster's 
definition of fair play deterred him. This 
man had been his pal in the trenches; because 
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As easy to make a cup 
as to sweeten it. 


The processes are the same. 

Sweetening your coffee is about the easiest thing you do. 
So natural that it doesn’t even require thought. 

But simple as it is, it’s no simpler than making a cup of 
coffee or tea with Faust Instant. 

Put a half a teaspoonful of Faust Instant Coffee into a cup 
of boiling water. There’s your cup of delicious coffee---ready in 
an instant. 

With Faust Instant Tea it’s just the same, except that you'll 
need only an eighth of a teaspoonful of the soluble powder. 

Faust Instant makes coffee or tea as soon as it enters the 
boiling water in the cup. Nothing is wasted. There are no 
grounds to be thrown out. You don’t even have any pots to wash. 

Isn’t it wonderful---after all? Only think: Never another 
disappointing cup. Never a failure. And all this at a material 
saving in time, in work, and in cost. 

If your dealer has not received his supply, send us his name 
and your order direct. 


Department 2, St. Louis, Mo. 


C. F. Blanke Sales Company, 


Distributors of the famous Faust Coffee and Tea, 
Faust Chile Powder, and the other C. F. Blanke Tea & Coffee Co. proaucts 
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COFFEE 
Standard, - - 30 cups, - - $0.40 
Medium, - - 60 cups, --  .75 
Family, - - 120 cups, - - 1.40 

- 480 cups, - - 4.75 

TEA 
Standard, - 100 cups, - - $0.40 
Medium, - 200cups, -- .75 
Family, - - 400 cups, - - 1.40 
- - - 1600 cups, - - 4.75 
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No buttons missing on clothes 
washed by the Laun-Dry-Ette 


—no backaches—no skinned knuckles 


This remarkable electric wash- 
ing machine dries the clothes for 
the line in one minute without 
putting them through a wringer. 
It doesn’t smash buttons, 
doesn’t bend hooks and eyes, 
doesn’t injure patent snap fast- 
eners, and washes everything 
from blankets to delicate lin- 
gerie beautifully clean—a _ tub- 
full in 15 minutes. It makes 


- fun of washday. 


The vacuum cups force the hot 


Endorsed by the Good 


Used in thousands of happy homes, 
it connects to any light socket and 
costs only about 2c an hour for cur- 
rent. In its fifth successful year. 
Nothing experimental about it. 

Finely built; tubs of copper, nickel- 
plated inside; absolutely sanitary, 
easily kept clean, not a piece of wood 
in its construction; takes up little 


sudsy water back and forth 
through the clothes and, as these 
cups go up and down, the inner 
tub revolves so that every piece 
in the wash receives the same 
thorough treatment. It washes, 
blues and rinses. You never 
have to put the hands in either 
hot or cold water. Pressure on 
a pedal raises the inner tub above 
the water line and in one minute 
the wash is whirled dry for the 
line by centrifugal force. 


Housekeeping Institute. 


space; no need for extra tubs, wringers, 
etc.; many people use it in their 
kitchens. 

Keeps wrinkles off faces and redness 
off hands. Makes clothes easier to 
iron. Most people wish they had a 
Laun-Dry-Ette. Why not get one? It 
costs no more than an ordinary wash- 
ing machine, and does more. 


The Laundryette Manufacturing Company 
1206 East 152nd Street 





Cleveland, Ohio 
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If it has a wringer 
it isn’t a Laun-Dry-Ette 


If there is no Laun-Dry-Ette dealer in 
your vicinity, take this advertisement to 





the nearest electrical or hardware dealer and 2 
have him order one for you or, write direct 
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of that he allowed himself for the second time 
that day to be shut out from the company of 
youth. He hadn’t discovered how much or 
how little she knew. By her withdrawal he 
was made to feel middle-aged—more nearly 
her father’s contemporary than ever. Yet, as 
an underlying comfort to his distress, he had 
the remembered pressure of the little hand that 
had sought his own in secret friendliness. 

He turned to Sir Tobias, “‘ Yes, what about 
Adair? Terry said that you wanted to consult 
me. Ifthere’s anything that I can say or do—”’ 


Vill 


T! 1E door was reopening. Tabs glanced back 
across his shoulder through the shadows. 
She was hovering just inside the threshold, 
hastily clad in her.evening wrap; beyond her 
in the hall the General stood fidgeting with his 
cap. Sir Tobias was sitting with his head 
bowed; he had not heard the sound of her re- 
entry. He spoke, evidently believing that they 
two were alone. 

“T don’t like that fellow. It’s the last time 
he ever comes to my house. Whatever Terry 
can seein him! And he’s not good for Terry.” 

She tiptoed back into the hall, pulling the 
door softly behind her. A moment later the 
front door closed with a bang.’ 

“What was that?’’ Sir Tobias looked up, 
gnome-like and startled. 

Tabs guessed what it was, but because, as 
she had said, they three had paid the price 
together, he kept her-secret. ‘‘ General Braith- 
waite, probably. But you were speaking of 
Adair.”’ 

Sir Tobias shivered, betraying his nervous 
tension. “A disturber,’’ he said irritably, 
“even in his going. And yet I suppose it’s 
true. Weshouldn’t be sitting here comfortably 
tonight if it hadn’t been for his sort.” 

Now that it had been broached, it was any- 
thing to avoid the main topic. He drummed 
with his fingers on the table, ceased drumming, 
and sighed heavily. ‘Yes, I was speaking of 
Adair. I don’t understand him. I’ve grown 
out of touch; I don’t seem to understand any- 
body. I’m left behind, somehow. People do 
things today that they never used todo. They 
shout about things from the house-tops which 
all my life I’ve mentioned only in whispers. 
Terry does; you heard what she said tonight 
about never having been loved and never hav- 
ing had children. The loss of delicacy—” 

“T shouldn’t call it a loss of delicacy.”” Tabs 
struck a match. “TI should call it a loss of 
prudishness. We all know that girls are born 
to be married and that the best of them long to 
have children. Why shouldn't they own it? 
You owned it long ago when you bought her 
dolls. The lid is off false reticences. I hope it 
stays off; we shall be a much honester world.”’ 

“The lid’s off! That’s the phrase I was 
searching for.’’ Sir Tobias leaned forward 
confidentially. ‘You haven’t been much in 
England during the past four years, or you’d 
know how badly the lid is off. You men, when 
you were in the trenches, lived above your- 
selves, but the moment you came home on 
leave you taught the world that wasn’t in 
khaki how to live below itself. I could tell you 
stories—” 

“I know.’’ Tabs didn’t want to hear those 
Stories. ‘‘It was pathetic. Men tried to steal 
in a handful of hours all the passionate expe- 
riences that would have come to them beau- 
tifully and legitimately over forty years. It 
was like snatching from a_bargain-counter 
things that you hadn’t time to pay for. You 
were young, and you were so soon to be snuffed 
out. The unthoughtful took desperately what 
they believed life owed them. They—” 

It was the turn of Sir Tobias to interrupt. 
“But so did the women—this Maisie woman, 
lor instance. It was astounding, the women 
one would least have expected. All the desires 
we had caged through the centuries broke loose 
like wild animals from a menagerie. We'd 
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always known they existed. Sometimes we’d 
paid surreptitious visits to them in books,” 
the old eyes blinked cautiously, “the way one 
goes to the Zoo, to remind himself that there | 
is a jungle somewhere. But we’d only regarded 
them as specimens; we’d never expected to meet 
them roaming about the streets loose or coming 
as domestic pets into our houses. Now the 
war’s ended, and the jungle’s all about us; we 
can’t get the animals back into their cages. 
Fellows like this General Braithwaite don’t 
help matters by telling us that we oughtn’t to 
want to get them back.” 

“Perhaps he’s one of the animals,’ Tabs 
interpolated. ‘You couldn’t expect him tu 
want to be put back.” 

“‘Perhaps he is. In fact, that’s what I’ve 
felt about him. That’s what’s helped me to 
make up my mind that he shall see no more of 
Terry.” He reached out and tapped Tabs’ 
hand, taking it for granted that he was his ally. 
“The sight’s becoming far too normal—wild 
beasts everywhere, sunning themselves in 
impertinent freedom, as if they were house- 
cats. Nobody’s shocked at it any longer. 
Terry isn’t. Lloyd George isn’t—at least he | 
pretends he isn’t for fear the wild beasts may 
lose him an election. No one makes a stand. | 
It’s left for private individuals like ourselves, 
to—”’ 

“To do what?”’ 

Sir Tobias lost his stride. He blinked re- | 
proachfully. ‘To get them back into their | 
cages,”’ he ended lamely. 

For an instant Tabs nearly smiled. Then 
he settled his features into seriousness. 

““And Adair—is he the first wild beast we 
tackle? Have we got to get him back into the 
cage of matrimony? Tell me about Adair?”’ 

“Tt was no cage.”’ Sir Tobias spoke almost 
resentfully. ‘‘His home was a kind of nest, 
and Phyllis was the mother bird.” 

The butler had looked in several times to | 
see whether he was free to clear away. For the 
first time Sir Tobias became aware of him | 
pottering in the shadows. 

“Perhaps we'd better continue in my 
library.” 
He pushed back his chair, dropped his nap- 
kin, groped after it feebly, then led the way 
solemnly across the hall. When he had seated 
himself before the fire and fortified his courage 
with a fresh cigar he plunged headlong into 

the story of his son-in-law’s delinquencies. 











IX 


_ OW a man who has a daughter of mine 
for his wife can find attraction in any 
other woman is more than I can fathom.” 

“T agree with you there, sir.’ Tabs sud- 
denly found himself carried off his feet and on 
the point of a confession. ‘If any man were to 
play false by Terry, I think—I think I'd | 
brain him.” 

Sir Tobias half-closed his eyes and regarded | 
his guest with sleepy approval. “I somehow 
knew,” he said slowly, “that that was how you 
felt. I could cheerfully kill him.” 

Tabs felt rather than heard the pent-up 
passion in his voice; it alarmed him with its 
sincerity. “But mayn’t you be exaggerating?” | 
he suggested. ‘Are you sure that Adair— | 
What I mean to say is, he may be only phil- 
andering. Heaps of men do that—go through 
all the motions of making fools of themselves | 
and actually do nothing. He may be only 
expressing the discontent of the moment, the 
revclt from suspense, the flatness of quiet after | 
terrible excitement. One didn’t need to be a/| 
fighting man to share those excitements. You 
say that Phyllis made a nest of her home. 
Perhaps he didn’t like nests. It may be that 
that’s done it. Adair can’t have altered so 
radically overnight; he wasn’t forceful enough 
to erupt so disastrously. He was decent.” 

“T know nothing definite.” The passion had 
died down. It was again an old and weary 
man who spoke. “I only know that she be- 
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Sew Easy 


It’s so easy to sew when your 
machine is oiled regularly with 
3-in-One. The entire mechanism 


fairly hums. Leg-and-back-weari- 
ness from hard pumping is done 
away with. 


3-in-One 


The High Quality Machine Oil 


penetrates to the innermost friction 
point of every bearing. Worksout accu- 
mulated dirt and old caked grease. Has 
the viscosity to stay in the bearings and 
lubricate perfectly. Won't dry out. Non- 
gumming. Non-acid. Contains no grease. 
Prevents rust on polished metal parts. 
Makes painted metal shine. Restores the 
beautiful finish of wooden case and elim- 
inates surface scratches. 

Use on a new machine to keep it new—on 
an old machine to make it act and look 
like new. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 
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FREE Generous 
sample and Dic- 
tionary of Uses. A 
postal brings both. 












2% Become a Nurse 


A most dignified and respected profession 
BY training at home through 
our correspondence course. 
Age 19 to 60. 
Founded on 19 years of suc- 
cess—10,000 Graduates Earn- 
ing $18 to $30 weekly. 
Invaluable for the beginner or the 
practic: nurse. ntire tuition 
earned in a few weeks. 
Two months’ trial of the course with 
money refunded if dissatisfied. 
Send for catalog and sample lesson pages 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
374 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Maternity 


STYLE BOOK FREE 





A 6-page Style Book, picturing hund- 
reds of Dresses, Coats, Suits, Skirts, 
Waists and Corsets—specially designed for 


Mothers-to-be—sent absolutely free. 

Largest Maternity Specialists in the world. All 
apparel made by ourselves. Best materials. Lowest 
Prices. Send for your book 


Lane Bryant 38% $f5 Ran ave. New York 









‘“‘Home-Making, as a Profession’ 
Is a 100 pp. ill.. handbook—it’s FREE. Home 
study Domestic Sctence courses, fitting for well- 
paid positions and home efficiency. 

m. School of Home Economics, 507 W. 69th St., Chicago, 
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. WITH A 


ADILLAC 


Model 34 
Electric 
Vacuum 
Cleaner 


Turn the electric 
current on and 
off with the push 
button switch in 
the patented pis- 
tol grip handle. 
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The friction 
driven brush will 
not injure the 
nap. 


Its easy opera- 
tion makes the 


CADILLAC 
a peer among 
labor-saving 
household appli- 
ances, 
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Send for Catalog— 
Dealers everywhere 
will demonstrate 
without obligation 

on your part, 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 


603 Fulton St. Chicago, Ill. 


76 Duchess Street, Toronto 
Ontario, Canada 





Large Broad Wide Table 
Top — Removable Glass 
Service Tray — Double 
Drawer—Double 
Hiandles — Large Deep 
Undershelves — *‘Scien- 
tifieally Silent”—Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. 

A high poient om of fur 


cine Et af attempted for 


ay of action, and abso- 
polesicoanees. Write 
now for descriptive pam- 
phlet and dealer’s name. 


COMBINATION PRODUCTS C0. 
504-D, Cunard Bldg. Chicago, lil. 


SERVICE —— w 


{T SERVES YOUR HOME 1 
® SAVES YOUR TIME | 


Shop on your own 
Fifth Avenue 


smart, serviceable clothes, such as you 
would find on Fifth Avenue, New York, 
can be hought in your own town. Our 
National Sh: pp ring Service, described 
on pages 42 43, will give you the 
name of the dealer in your locality who 
carries them, 


| her wretched. She wants him back; if there’s 


him. I never denied any thing to my girls. If 
money will persuade him, it’s for you to find 


a price, let her state it. I'll spare nothing. 
Though everything else has lost its value, 
money still has the power to purchase. I can’t 
buy back faithfulness and loyalty, but I should 
be able to buy the appearance of it. If I were 


first.” 


up and rammed it deep into the burning coals. 
He looked a poor, old, pitiful child uttering 
embittered heresies. ‘‘All women are mer- 
cenary, all of them except my wife and daugh- 
ters. Ah, yes, and Lady Dawn.” 

Tabs wondered what Lady Dawn had done to 
gain exemption from this sweeping accusation. 
“T’ll see this Maisie Lockwood tomorrow,” 
he said, “if you can tell me where she lives.” 

Sir Tobias had risen and was seating himsel/ 
at his desk. ‘“T’ll copy you out her address. I 
| have it somewhere buried among these papers.” 
| He had hidden it so thoroughly that it took 
| a few minutes to find. As he rustled sundry 

sheets and stooped over them, round-shoul- 

dered, Tabs had time to reflect. Terry! 

Where was she? She was so little and unpro- 

tected and white. Would a day ever come 

when a man would play her false? At this 
| moment he had it in his power to prevent that 
day from ever arriving. 

‘Ah, here it is!’”’ It was his host talking. 
Then the painful scratching of the pen com- 
menced. 

| “Sir Tobias, I want to speak to you about 

Terry.” 

The scratching of the pen stopped, but the 
| shoulders remained bowed. 

“This is an unfortunate night for me to 
choose to talk to you about her, but— To tell 
the truth, I feel that if I don’t speak tonight, I 

| may lose my chance.” 

“What do you want to say about her?” 
The shoulders had unhunched themselves, but 
the head had not turned. 

“Only this, that I’ve loved her for a long 
while, and that if you don’t think I’m too old, 
I should like your permission to ask her to 

| marry me.” 

Tabs thought to himself with a glow of satis- 
| faction, “At last I’ve done it. And done it in 
just the way and at just the time that I’d 
always planned.”’ He felt the pride of a man 
who has worked on schedule and been punc- 
tual to the second. 

Sir Tobias turned. His face was composed. 
It was some seconds before he spoke. “Of 
course this is no surprise to me. You are old 
forher. You'll be fifty-five when she’s scarcely 
forty.” He paused, and Tabs’ heart sank. 
“You’re older than her; but then you're wiser. 
She needs a husband who’ll be wise.” 





lieves he’s abandoning her and that it makes 


any way of getting him back, she must have 


out how much. If this Lockwood woman has 


| you, I would tackle this Lockwood woman 


H®« tossed the stub of his cigar toward the 
fire. It fell short in the grate. He picked it 
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He sat leisurely as though he were. resting 
from a long journey; then he stretched out his 
hand. Tabs went over and took it. 

‘My dear fellow, there’s only one thing I 
ask: make her always happy.” 

The clock in the hall struck midnight. He 
lifted himself to his feet. “‘I had no idea how 
the time had flown. By the way, that’s the 
address—the Maisie woman’s.” 

Tabs took it carelessly. It had become a 
thing of little consequence. He folded it 
away in his pocket. ‘And when shall I see 
Terry?” Ofa sudden he felt that he must 
see her; see her and make sure of her without 
loss of time. 

“Tomorrow, I suppose. Say about eleven.” 

Tabs thought back. He had expected to 
receive a call from General Braithwaite about 
eleven, or at least to hear from him as soon as 
he opened his morning’s letters. Then he 
smiled to himself. When once he was engaged 
to Terry, what General Braithwaite did or did 
not do would be no longer of any importance. 

“Yes, about éleven, if it'll be agreeable to 
Terry.” 

“There’s not much doubt about its being 
agreeable to her.” 

They passed out into the hall. While Tabs 
found his hat and coat, they spoke only in 
monosyllables. .The servants had gone to bed. 
The house was intensely silent. 

They had got as far as the front door, and 
Sir Tobias already had his hand upon the latch, 
when a taxi purred up to the pavement and 
came to a halt immediately outside. “Some- 
one stopping at the wrong house,”’ he hazarded 
and threw the door wide. ‘See you again 
tomorrow.” 

“Yes, tomorrow.” 

“ At eleven,” Sir Tobias reminded. 

“‘On the dot of eleven,” Tabs confirmed. 


HEP passed into the cool night air, wistful 
with fhe fragrance of unseen flowers. His 
eyes were dazed for the moment by the sud- 
den change of light. He made out the blurred 
silhouette of the taxi and faltered, thinking he 
might have a chance to hire it; then he saw 
that its shadowy occupants were climbing back 
into its deeper darkness. It seemed that Sir 
Tobias had been right; it had stopped at the 
wrong house. 

As he reached the corner where he turned, he 
glanced back. The taxi had not moved. Its 
occupants were again getting out—an officer 
anda girl. The girl was ringing the bell of the 
house that he had left, while the officer was 
settling with the driver. As he joined her, the 
door opened, letting fall a shaft of light. There 
was a brief parley—evidently hurried explana- 
tions. Even at that distance he could recog- 
nize the indignant tones of Sir Tobias’ angry 
voice. Then he heard a “Shish, Daddy!” 
from Terry. They entered. The door closed 
behind them. The taxi moved off in the oppo- 
site direction. Again there was silence— 
nothing but the fragrance of unseen flowers 
and the wistfulness of the cool, spring night. 


(To be continued) 


Doughnuts for All Occasions 


(Continued from page 63) 


rind of one orange or lemon. Stir the nut- 
meats into the last cupful of flour when mixing 
| the dough. 
| Jelly and Date Doughnuts. Use the plain 
| recipe with or without the spices called for, or 
| other flavoring, as preferred. Rcll the mixture 
| a little thinner than for ordinary doughnuts. 
| Cut in rounds, either large or small. On the 
| large ones place a stoned date or a teaspoonful 
| of some tart jam or jelly, at one side. Moisten 
the edge and turn the other side over the 
filling. Press the edges firmly together. If 
small rounds are cut, place the filling in the 
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center, moisten the edges, and cover with 
another round. It is most important that 
these filled doughnuts shall be very carefully 
fried, so that the centers will be well 
cooked. 

Cocoa may be used in place of the chocolate, 

in which case sift it with the flour and do not 
omit the butter from the recipe. Use four 
tablespoonfuls of cocoa. Ginger and cloves 
may take the place of the spices called for, if 
they are better liked or to vary. Flavorings 
may be changed at will. These Variations will 
no doubt suggest many others to you. 








